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NEW! A LUXURY SHAVE 
..FAST AND CLEAN... 


AT A LITTLE MORE THAN 


Es 


A BLADE! 


SO INEXPENSIVE—You Can Afford the Lux- 
ury of a Fresh New Marlin Blade Every Morn- 
ing—and yet—SO GOOD—Thousands Will 
Tell You that they Get More Fine Shaves 
Out of a Marlin Blade than Any Other Make! 


It’s a real sensation—this new way of shaving. 
Instead of the old-fashioned scraping, nagging and 
hacking ... once over and you have a clean, velvet- 
smooth, lightning-fast, perfect shave. That’s be- 
cause the new Marlin blade is made of fine Swedish 
surgical steel, the kind that will take a real “edge” 
—the kind that can be safely guaranteed by people 
who know steel—MARLIN, makers of fine guns for 
67 years. Try Marlin’s today. The big 20-blade pack- 
age of double-edge blades costs only 25c, little 
more than a penny a blade. If you feel extravagant 
and want a real luxurious shave, use a fresh new 
Marlin Blade every morning. But don’t forget. 
Thousands of men everywhere will tell you that 
you get more good shaves out of a Marlin Blade 
than any other blade made. Get them at any good 
store. NOTE—If your dealer hasn’t yet received 
his supply, mail $1 for 4 cartons (80 blades) or 50c 
for 40—or 25c for 20. 100% satisfaction guaranteed 
or send them back and get your money. 
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@Single Edge Blades 15 for 2%. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


IF YOUR DEALER HASN'T GOT THEM 


Marlin Firearms Co., Dept. M-9, New Haven, Conn. 
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2 them. 


[~ Check here if you want single edge blades—t1s 
: 30 for 50c, 60 for $1.00 

() Check here if you want a Marlin gun catalog. 
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CLEAN SHAVE 


Dad’s 
30 years 


The Leader —% 
Dad and Son Cheer 


KE FATHER, LIKE SON! You see it every- means perfect cigarettes. Try Union Leader 
where—a young fellow rolling ciga- yourself and see how much downright 
tes from the same big red tin of Union smoking pleasure a dime can really buy! 
waltader that his Dad fills a pipe from! 
Dad’s choice of Union Leader is based on 
40 years of smoking, looking for just what 
Union Leader gives a man! The deep full 
favor of hilltop Kentucky Burley! The 
meart-warming mellowness that earns a 
Smoker's life-long friendship! 
bon chooses Union Leader because long- 
ging makes it extra mild and free from 
iterness and bite. And the way it’s cut 
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G. Bacous Tavion flounders in the warm, shallow Gulf coast waters,” 
” Pledger, Texas writes Mr. Taylor. “‘As the tide ebbs away, the floun- 
der remains on the sandy bottom, often in only a 

few inches of water. 


2] “Enjoying the sport, we wandered farther and x) "Suddenly, we realized that the tide had turned! 
farther from land, trusting the lantern left on the Then,ourguidinglightdisappeared. We didn’t know 
beach with one of our party to guide us safely back. which way to run—trapped in shark-filled waters! 


0 "Panic stricken, we scurried about madly. Then, a pin-point of light far away 
winked reassuringly! Unable to fix the disabled lantern, the man on shore had sensed 
our plight, and luckily had a flashlight in his dufflebag. It probably saved us. From 
how On we will sing the praises of ‘Eveready’ 
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Mottoes, promises and high-sounding phrases being pleasant, we still feel 
practical tests of what can be done count for more. With Fichmal, Dr. Smith's 
character, we agree on one point, at least; it’s easy to give orders impossible of 
fulfillment, and promises equally unattainable. We'd love to promise that, hence- 
forth, Astounding will have two-color illustrations. 


Probably it won’t. This is an experimental issue, made possible even so by a 
gradual accumulation of factors which you have seen creep in month by month— 
the first few pages of smoother paper, the addition of the two-color advertisements, 
the spread of the smoother paper to include the entire first folio of the magazine, 


So—it seems, perhaps, a somewhat spectacular improvement, suddenly come 
by. Like most advances, it has arrived step by step—and is at present in the 
experimental stage. I cannot promise its continuance, nor whether next month’s 
issue will be so illustrated. It is not sudden, however, but a continuation of an 
advance started a good many months back. 


A number of letters received have said that the October issue, starting the 


“Gray Lensman”—and Astounding’s seventh Street & Smith year—was the best 


issue in the history of the magazine. That, too, was not arrived at suddenly, but 
by a similar, and continuing, process of growth and evolution. Dr. Smith, typically, 
appears in Astounding. Backing up Dr. Smith in that October issue were stories 
by Malcolm Jameson—who first appeared in Astounding, John Berryman—who 
likewise first appeared in Astounding; Harry Walton; Lee Gregor; and Joseph 
Kelleam, also found and developed by Astounding. 


Astounding doesn’t have any particular motto, I suppose, though we might 
adopt the delightful one de Camp proposed in his “Divide and Rule!” which 
appeared in Unknown—Give "Em the Works! 


But we go ahead and try to progress—and, | think, do fairly well at it— 
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- had an a job in . 2 “The training National Radio Institute 
actory. I'@ probably be at it today gave me was so practical I was soon 
A | AND ADDRESS I hadn’t read about the opportunities in ready to make $5 to $10 a week in spare 
SENT UPON REQUEST) se and started training at home for time servicing Radio sets.’’ 
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“Eight months later N.R.I. ge nn “N.R.I. Training took me out of a low- 


“When I finished training I sccepted a 
Department sent me to Station KWCR pay shoe factory job and put me into 


job as serviceman with a Radio store. In 


three weeks I was made service manager as a Radio operator. Now I am “eo Radio at good pay. Radio is growing 
at more than twice what I earned in Engineer at Station WSUT. d ast.”” 
the shoe factory.’ connected with Television Station W9XK.”" 
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> :: t Ot PRESI- Extra Money Job Sheets which start show- Find Out What Radio Offers You 
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DENT N ATIONAL ing you how to do Radio repair jobs. Through- Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page 

RADIO a ESTAB- out your Course I send plans and_ direc- Book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.”’ It points 

25 YEARS tions which have helped many make $200 to , 

R 500 a year in spare time while learning. 
Radio is a young, growing field with I send special Radio equipment to conduct 
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give up your present job to become ALL-WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE SET SERV- 
a Radio Technician. I train you ICING INSTRUMENT to help you make 


out Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in Television; tells 
about my course in Radio and Television; 
shows many letters from men I have trained, 
telling what they are doing and earning. 
Read my money back agreement. MAIL 
COUPON in an envelope or paste on a penny 
postcard—NOW! 
J. E. Smith, President 
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a star-studded issue, including: 


WHAT ALL-AMERICA?—H. O. (Fritz) 
Crisler, University of Michigan's head coach, 
speaks out on the benefits and evils in the 
present system of picking All-Americans. 


HOLD ‘EM, PITTSBURGH—The inside 
story of the Pitt Panther football situation by 
a famous sports writer who lived through it. 


MAKER OF CHAMPIONS—Coach 
Wm. Foley gives the formula he has used in 
turning out grid, court and diamond cham- 
pions in profusion at Bloomfield High School, 
N. J. 

Also articles by Kingsley Moses who 
finds two million forgotten athletes; Fred 
Keeling who discusses the only real ama- 
teurs left in America and top-notch stories 
by Jack Kofoed, Richard McCann ond 


others. 
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by AL VAN VOGT 


XTL sprawled moveless on the bosom 
of endless night. Time dragged drearily 
toward infinity, and space was dark. 


Unutterably dark! The horrible pitch- 
blackness of intergalactic immensity! 
Across the miles and the years, vague 


patches of light gleamed coldly at him, 
whole galaxies of blazing stars shrunk 
by incredible distance to shining swirls 
of mist. 

Life was out there, spawning on the 
myriad planets that whirled eternally 


10 


around the myriad suns. And life had 
once crawled out of the primeval mud 
of ancient Glor—before cosmic explo- 
sion destroyed a mighty race and flung 
his—Xtl’s—hbody out into the deeps of 
space, the prey of chance. 

His brain pulsed on and on in the 
same old, old cycle of thought—think- 
ing: one chance in decillions that his 
hody would ever come near a galactic 
system. One chance in infinity itself 
that he fall on a planet and find a pre- 
cious guul. And never, never a hope 
that his race would live again. 

\ billion times tha: thought had 
pounded to its dreary conclusion in his 
brain, until it was a part of him, until 
it was like a picture unrolling before 
his eyes—it and those remote wisps of 
shiningness out there in that blackness. 
And that picture was more real than 
the reality. He had no consciousness 
of the spaceship, until he touched the 
metal. 

Hard, hardness—something material ! 
The vague sense perception fumbled into 
his dulled brain, bringing a living pain 
—like a disused muscle, briefly, ago- 
nizingly brought into action. 

The thought slumped. His brain slid 
back into its sleep of ages, seeing again 
the old picture of hopelessness and the 
shiningness in the black. The very idea 
of hardness became a dream that faded. 
Some remote corner of his mind, curi- 
ously alert, watched it fade, watched 
the shadows creep with reaching, en- 
veloping folds of lightlessness, striving 
to re-engulf the dim consciousness that 
had flashed into such an anguish of 
ephemeral existence. 

And then, once more, his groping 
fingers sent that dull pulse of awareness 
tapping its uncertain message to his 
sodden, hopeless brain. 

His elongated body convulsed in 
senseless movement, four arms lashed 
out, four legs jackknifed with blind, un- 
reasoning strength. There was a dis- 
tinct sense of a blow and of a pushing 
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away from the hard matter. 

His dazed, staring eyes, his stultified 
vision ‘galvanized into life; and he saw 
that, in the contorted fury of his move- 
ments, he had pushed himself away 
from the surface of a vast, round, dark: 
hodied metal monster, studded with row 
on row of glaring lights, like diamonds, 
The spaceship floated there in the velvet 
darkness, glowing like an immense 
jewel, quiescent but alive, enormously, 
vitally alive, bringing nostalgic and 
vivid suggestion of a thousand far-flung 
planets, and of an indomitable, boister- 
ous life that had reached for the stars 
and grasped them. Bringing—hope! 


THE ToRPID tenor of his thoughts ex- 
ploded into chaos. His mind, grooved 
through the uncounted ages to ultimate 
despair, soared up, up, insanely. Life 
surged from the bottom point of static 
to the swirling, irresistible height of 
dynamism, that jarred every atom of his 
scarlet, cylindrical body and his round, 
vicious head. His legs and arms glis- 
tened like tongues of living fire, as they 
twisted and writhed in the blaze of light 
irom those dazzling portholes. His 
mouth, a gash in the center of his hideous 
head, slavered a white frost that floated 
away in little frozen globules. 

His brain couldn't hold the flame of 
that terrific hope. His mind kept dis- 
solving, blurring. Through that blur 
he saw a thick vein of light form a 
circular bulge in the metallic surface of 
the ship. The bulge became a huge door 
that rotated open and tilted to one side. 
A flood of brilliance spilled out the 
great opening, followed by a dozen two- 
legged beings in transparent metal ar- 
mor, dragging great floating machines. 

Swiitly, the machines were concen- 
trated around a dark projection on the 
ship's surface. Intolerable light flared 
up as what was obviously repair work 
proceeded at an alarming pace. 

He was no longer falling away from 
The faint pressure of eravi- 
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tational pull was drawing him down 
again—so slowly. Frantically, he ad- 
justed his atomic structure to the full- 
est measure of attraction. But even his 
poorly responding brain could see that 
he would never make it. 

The work was finished. The incan- 
descent glare of atomic welders died to 
spluttering darkness. Machines were 
unclamped, floated toward the opening 
of the ship, down into it and out of 
sight. The two-legged beings sciain- 
bled aiter them. The vast, curved plain 
of metal was suddenly as deserted and 
lifeless as space itself. 

Terror struck into Xtl. He'd have to 
fight, have to get there somehow. He 
couldn't let them get away now, when 
the whole universe was in his grasp— 
twenty-five short yards away. His 
letching arms reached out stupidly, as if 
he would hold the ship by sheer fury of 
need. His brain ached with a slow, 
rhythmical hurt. His mind spun to- 
ward a black, bottomless . pit—then 
poised just before the final plunge. 

The great door was slowing in its 
swift rotation. A solitary being squeezed 
through the ring of light and ran to 
the dark projection, just repaired. He 
picked up an instrument that gleamed 
weirdly, a tool of some kind forgotten, 
and started back toward the partly open 
lock. 

He stopped. In the glow from the 
portholes, Xtl could see the other's face 
through the transparent: armor. The 
face stared up at him, eyes wide, mouth 
open. Then the-mouth moved rapidly, 
opening and shutting, apparently a form 
of communication with the others. 

\ moment later the door was rotat- 
ing again, opening wide. A group of the 
beings came out, two of them mounted 
on the top of a large, metal-barred cage, 
steering it under power. He was to 
be captured. 

Oddly, his brain felt no sense of lift, 
no soaring hope, none of that mind-in- 
flaming ecstasy. It was as if a drug 


was dragging him down, down, into a 
black night of fatigue. Appalled, he 
fought off the enveloping stupor. He 
must hold to his senses. His race, that 
had attained the very threshold of ulti- 
mate knowledge, must live again. 


THE VOICE, a strained, unrecognizable 
voice, came to Commander Morton 
through the communicators in his trans- 
parent spacesuit: “How in the name 
of all the hells can anything live in inter- 
galactic space?” 

It seemed to the commander that the 
questién made the little group of men 
crowd closer together. The proximity 
of the others made them feel easier. 
Then they suddenly grew aware of the 
impalpable yet alive. weight of the in- 
conceivable night that coiled about them, 
pressing down to the very blazing port- 
holes. 

lor the first time in years, the im- 
mensity of that night squeezed icily into 
Morton’s consciousness. Long famuil- 
iarity had bred indifference into his very 
bones—but now, the incredible vastness 
of that blackness reaching a billion tril- 
lion years beyond the farthest frontiers 
of man stabbed into his mind, and 
brought an almost dismaying awareness. 
His deep voice, clattering into the com- 
municators, split that scared silence like 
some harsh noise, startled him: 

“Gunlie Lester, here’s something for, 
vour astronomical-mathematical brain. 
Will you please give us the ratio of 
chance that blew out a driver of the 
Beagle at the exact point in space where 
that thing was floating? Take a few 
hours to work it out.” 

The astronomer replied immediately : 
“[ don’t have to think about it. The 
chance is unstatable in human arithme- 
tic. It can’t happen. mathematically 
speaking. Here we are, a shipload of 
human beings, stopping for repairs half- 
way between two galaxies——the first time 
we've ever made a trip outside of our 
own galaxy. Here we are, I say. a tiny 


point intersecting without prearrange- 
ment exactly the path of another, tinier 
point. Impossible, unless space is satu- 
rated with such—¢reatures!” 

“IT hope not,” another man shuddered. 
“We ought to turn a mobile unit on 
anything that looks like that, on general 
principles.” 

The shudder seemed to run along the 
communicators. Commander Morton 
shook his great, lean body as if con- 
sciously trying to throw off the chill of 
it. His eyes on the maneuvering cage 
above, he said: 

“A regular blood-red devil spewed 
out of some fantastic nightmare ; ugly as 
sin—and probably as harmless as our 
beautiful pussy last year was deadly. 
Smith, what do you think?” 

The cadaverous-faced biologist said in 
his cold, logical voice: “This thing has 
arms and legs, a purely planetary evo- 
lution. If it is intelligent it will begin 
to react to environment the moment it 
is inside the cage. It may be a ven- 
erable old sage, meditating in the silence 
of distractionless space. Or it may be 
a young murderer, condemned to eter- 
nal exile, consumed with desire to sneak 
back home and resume the life he lived.” 

“T wish Korita had come out with us,” 
said Pennons, the chief engineer, in his 
quiet, practical voice. 
cal analysis of pussy last year gave us 
an advance-idea of what we had to face 
and—” 


‘“‘Korita’s histori- 


“JXorITA speaking, Mr. Pennons,” 
came the meticulously clear voice of 
the Japanese archzologist on the com- 
municators. “Like many of the others, 
I have been listening to what is hap- 
pening as a welcome break in this, the 
longest journey the spaceship Beagle 
has ever undertaken. But I am afraid 
analysis of the creature would be dan- 
gerous at this factless stage. In the 
case of pussy, we had the barren, food- 
Jess planet on which we lived, and the 
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architectural realities of his crumbled 
city. 

“Here we have a creature living in 
space a million years from the nearest 
planet, apparently without food, and 
without means of spatial locomotion, | 
suggest you make certain that you get 
him into the cage, and then study him 
—every action, every reaction. Take 
pictures of his internal organs working 
in the vacuum of space. Find out every 
possible thing about him, so that we 
shall know what we have aboard as 
soon as possible. Now, when we are 
fully staffed again and heading for a 
new galaxy for the first time in the 
history of man, we cannot afford to 
have anything go wrong, or anybody 
killed before we reach there. Thank 
you.” 

“And that,” said Morton, “is sense. 


You’ve got your fluorite camera, 
Smith?” 
“Attached to my suit,” Smith ac- 


knowledged. 

Morton who knew the capabilities of 
the mournful-looking biologist turned 
his attention back to the cage fifty feet 
away. He said in his deep, resonant 
voice: “Open the door as wide as 
possible, and drop over him. Don’t let 
his hands grab the bars.” 

“Just a minute!” a guttural voice 
broke in. Morton turned questioningly 
to the big, plump German physicist. 
Von Grossen continued: “Let us not 
rush this capture, Commander Morton. 
It is true that I was not aboard last 
year when you had your encounter 
with the creature you persist in calling 
pussy. But when you returned to the 
base planet before embarking on the 
present voyage, the story you told to 


the world was not reassuring, not to 
me, anyway.” 
His hard, gray-dark face stared 


grimly at the others: “ft is true that 
I can see no real objection to capturing 
this creature in a cage. But it happens 
that I am replacing a man who was 
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killed by this—pussy. Therefore 1 
speak for him when I say: Such a thing 
must never happen again.” 

Morton frowned, his face lined with 
doubt. “You put me in a spot, von 
Grossen. As human beings, we must 
take every possible precaution. As 
scientists, however, all is grist for our 
mill; everything must be investigated. 
There can be no thought of shunning 
danger before we even know it to be 
danger. If this voyage is to be ruled 
by fear. we might as well head for 
home now.” 

“Fear is not what I had in mind,” 
said the physicist quietly. “But I be- 
lieve in counting ten before acting.” 

Morton asked. “Any other objec- 
tions 7” 

He felt oddly annoyed that there were 
none. 


XtTL waited. His thoughts kept 
breaking up into little pieces of light 
and lightless—a chain of dazzle and 
dark—that somehow connected up with 
all the things he had ever known or 
thought. Visions of a long-dead planet 
trickled into his consciousness bringing 


a vague -conceit—and a contempt of 


these creatures who thought to capture 
him. 

Why. he could remember a time 
when his race had had spaceships a 
hundred times the size of this machine 
that swam below him. That was be- 
fore they had dispensed completely with 
space travel, and just lived a quiet 
homey life building beauty from natural 
forces. 

He watched, as the cage was driven 
toward him unerringly. There was 
nothing he could do, even had he wanted 
to. The gaping mouth of the large, 
metal-barred construction closed over 
him and snapped shut the moment. he 
was inside. : 

Xt] clawed at the nearest bar, caught 
hold with grim strength. He clung 
there an instant, sick and dizzy with 
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awful reaction. Safe! His mind ex- 
panded with all the violence of an ex- 
ploding force. Free electrons discharged 
in dizzying swarms from the chaos of 
the spinning atom systems inside his 
brain and body, frantically seeking 
union with the other systems. He was 
safe—safe after quadrillions of years of 
sick despair, and on a material body 
with unlimited power to take him where 
he would to go. Safe when there was 
still time to carry out his sacred pur- 
pose. Or was he safe? 

The cage was dropping toward the 
surface of the ship. His eyes became 
gleaming pools of caution, as they stud- 
ied the men below. Jt was only too 
evident that he was to be examined. 
With a tremendous effort, stung by 
fear, he tried to push the clinging dull- 
ness from his brain, fought for alert- 
ness. An examination of him now 
would reveal his purpose, expose the 
precious objects concealed within his 
breast ; and that must not be. 

His steely-bright eyes flicked in anx- 
ious dismay over the dozen figures in 
transparent armor. Then his mind 
calmed. They were inferior creatures, 
obviously! Puny foes before his own 
remarkable power. Their very need of 
spacesuits proved their inability to adapt 
themselves to environment, proved they 
existed on a low plane of evolution. Yet 
he must not underestimate them. Here 
were keen brains, capable of creating 
and using mighty machines. 

Each of the beings had weapons in 
holster at the side of his space armor 
—weapons with sparkling, translucent 
handles. He had noticed the same weap- 
ons in the holsters of the men at the top 
of the cage. That, then, would be his 
method if any of these creatures flashed 
a camera on him. 

As the cage dropped into the belt of 
undiffused blackness between two port- 
holes, Smith stepped forward with his 
camera—and Xtl jerked himself with 
effortless ease up the bars to the ceiling 
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of the cage. The gash of his mouth 
in the center of his round, smooth head 
was split in a silent snarl of fury at the 
unutterable bad luck that was forcing 
this move upon him. His vision 
snapped full on; and now he could see 
blurrily through the hard metal of the 
ceiling. 

One arm, with its eight wirelike fin- 
gers, lashed out with indescribable swift- 
ness at the ceiling, through it, and then 
he had a gun from the holster of one of 
the men. 

He did not attempt to readjust its 
atomic structure as he had adjusted 
his arm. It was important that they 
should not guess that it was he who fired 
the gun. Straining in his awkward 
position, he aimed the weapon straight 
at Smith and the little group of men 
behind him—released the flaming 
power. 

There was a flare of incandescent vio- 
lence that blotted the men from view. 
A swirl of dazzling light coruscated 
virulentiy across the surface of the ship. 
And there was another light, too. A 
blue sparkle that told of automatic de- 
fense screens driving out from the 
armored suits of the men. 

In one continuous movement, Xtl re- 
leased the gun, withdrew his hand; and, 
by the act, pushed himself to the floor. 
His immediate fear was gone. No sensi- 
tive camera film could have lived 
through the blaze of penetrating energy. 
And what was overwhelmingly more 
important—the gun was no good against 
himself. Nothing but a simple affair 
which employed the method of trans- 
mutation of one element to another, the 
process releasing one or two electrons 
from each atom system. It would re- 
quire a dozen such guns to do damage 
to his body. 


THE cCRouP of men stood quite still; 
and Morton knew they were fight- 
ing, as he was, the blindness that lin- 
gered from the spray of violent light. 
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Slowly, his eyes became adjusted; and 
then he could:see again the curved metal 
on which he stood, and beyond that the 
brief, barren crest of the ship and the 
limitless miles of lightless, heatless space 
—dark, fathomless, unthinkable gulfs, 
There too, a blur among the blurs of 
shadows, stood the cage. 

“I’m sorry, commander,” one of the 
men on the cage apologized. “The ato- 
gun must have fallen out of my belt, 
and discharged.” 

“Impossible!” Smith’s voice came to 
Morton, low and tense. “In this gravi- 
tation, it would take several minutes to 
fall from the holster, and it wouldn't 
discharge in any event from such a 
slight jar of landing.” 

“Maybe I knocked against it, sir, 
without noticing.” 

“Maybe!” Smith to yield 
grudgingly to the explanation. “But I 
could almost swear that, just before 
the flare of light dazzled me, the crea- 
ture moved. I admit it was too black 
to see more than the vaguest blur, but—” 

“Smith,” Morton said sharply, “what 
are you trying to prove?” 

He saw the long-faced biologist hunch 
his narrow shoulders, as if pulling him- 
self together. The biologist mumbled: 
“When you put it like that, I don't 
know. The truth is, I suppose, that 
I’ve never gotten over the way I in 
sisted on keeping pussy alive, with such 
desperately tragic results. I suspect 
everything now, and—’”’ 

Morton stared in surprise. It was 
hard to realize that it was really Smith 
speaking—the scientist who, it had 
seemed sometimes in the past, was ready 
to sacrifice his own life and everybody 
else’s if it meant adding a new, im- 
portant fact to the science of biology. 
Morton found his voice at last: 

“You were perfectly right in what 
you did! Until we realized the truth, 
you expressed the majority mind of 
this ship’s company. The development 
of the situation in the case of pussy 
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changed our opinion as well as your 
own, but it did not change our method 
oi working by evidence alone. 1 say 
that we should continue to make such 
logic the basis of our work.” 

“Right. And beg your pardon, 
chief!” Smith was brisk-voiced again. 
“Crane, turn the cage light on, and 
let's see what we’ve got here.” 


To Morton, the silence that {ol- 
lowed seemed like a sudden, oppressive 
weight, as the blaze of light showered 
down on Xtl crouching at the bottom 
of the cage. The almost metallic sheen 
of the cylindrical body, the eyes like 
coals of fire, the wirelike fingers and 
toes, the scarlet hideousness of it star- 
tled even these men who were accus- 
tomed to alien forms of life. He broke 
the spell of horror, half-breathlessly : 

“He's probably very handsome—to 
himself !”’ 

“If life is evolution,” said Smith in 
a stiff voice, “and nothing evolves ex- 
cept for use, how can a creature living in 
space have highly developed legs and 
arms? Its insides should be interest- 
ing. But now—my camera’s useless! 
That flare of energy would have the 
effect of tinting the electrified lens. and 
of course the ‘film’s ruined. Shall | get 
another ?”’ 

“N-n-no-o!” Morton's clean-cut, 
handsome face grew dark with a frown. 
“We've wasted a lot of time here; and 
after all, we can re-create vacuum of 
space conditions inside the ship’s labora- 
tory, and be traveling at top acceleration 
while we're doing it.” 

“Just a minute!” Von Grossen, the 
plump but hard-boiled physicist, spoke : 
“Let's get this straight. The Beagle 
is going to another galaxy on an ex- 
ploration voyage—the first trip of the 
kind. Our business is to study life in 
this new system, but we're not taking 
any specimens, only pictures and notes— 
studies of the creatures in their various 
environments. If we're all so nervous 
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about this thing, why are we taking it 
aboard ?” 

“Because”—Sinith beat Morton to 
the reply—‘we’re not tied down to pic- 
tures and notes. There will, however, 
be millions of forms of life on every 
planet, and we shall be forced to the 
barest kind of record in most cases. This 
monster is different. In our fears we 
have almost forgotten that the existence 
of a creature capable of living in space 
is the most extraordinary thing we've 
ever run across. Even pussy, who 
could live without air, needed warmth 
of a kind, and would have found the 
absolute cold of space intolerable. Ii, 
as we suspect, this creature’s natural 
habitat is not space, then we must find 
out why and how he came to be where 
he is. Speaking as a biologist—” 

“T see,” interrupted Morton dryly, 
“that Smith is himself again.” He 
directed a command at the men on the 
cage. “Take that monster inside, and 
put a wall of force around the cage. 
That should satisiy even the most cau- 
tious.” 

Xt] felt the faint throb of the motors 
of the cage. He saw the bars move, 
then grew conscious of a sharp, pleasant 
tingling sensation, brief physical activity 
within his body that stopped the work- 
ings of his mind for a bare second. Be- 
fore he could think, there was the cage 
floor rising above him—and he was 
lying on the hard surface of the space- 
ship’s outer shell. 

With a snarl of black dismay that al- 
most cut his face in two, he realized the 
truth. He had forgotten to readjust 
the atoms in his body after firing the 
gun. And now he had fallen through! 

“Good Heaven!” Morton bellowed. 

A scarlet streak of elongated body, 
a nightmare shadow in that braid of 
shadow and light, Xtl darted across the 
impenetrable heavy metal to the air lock. 
He jerked himself down into its dazzling 
depths. His adjusted body dissolved 
through the two other locks. And then 
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Illustrated by Orban 
It stepped through the wall to take him up in irresistible arms— 


he was at one end of a long, gleaming 
corridor—safe for the moment ! 
There would be searching for him: 


and—he knew 
resolve—these 


with a cold, hardening 
creatures would never 
trust alive a being who couid slip 
through solid metal. Their reason 
would tell them he was a superbeing, 
unutterably dangerous to them. 

One advantage only he had—they did 
not know the deadliness of his purpose. 


TEN. MINUTES later,~Morton’s gray 
eyes flicked questioningly over the stern 
faces of the men gathered in the great 
reception room. His huge and power- 
ful body felt oddly rigid, as if his mus- 
cles could not quite relax. His voice 

“was mellower, deeper, richer than nor- 
mal : 

“Tl am going to offer my resignation 
on the grounds that, for the second time 
under my leadership, an abnormal beast 
has gotten aboard this craft. I must 
assume that there is a basic lack in my 
mental make-up; for results, and not 
excuses. do count in this universe of 
ours; even apparently bad luck is 
rigorously bound up with character. |. 
therefore, suggest that Korita or von 


Grossen be named commander in my 
place. Korita because of the care he 
advocated, and von Grossen on the 


strength of his objection to taking any 
living specimens aboard—both are more 
fitted to hold the command than I am.” 

“The honorable commander has for- 
gotten one thing,” Korita said soitly. 
“The creature was not carried into the 
ship. | admit it was our collective in- 
tention to bring him aboard, but it was 
he himself who entered. I suggest that. 
even if we had decided not to bring 
him into the interior, we could not have 
prevented his entry in view of his 
ability to slip through metal. It is 
absolutely absurd for Commander Mor- 
ton to feel responsible.” 

Von Grossen heaved himself out of 
his chair. Now that he was out of 
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his spacesuit, the physicist looked not so 
much plump as big and iron-hard. “And 
that goes for me all the way. I have 
not been long on this ship, but I have 
found Commander Morton to be a most 
able intellect and leader of men. So 
let us not waste time in useless self- 
reproach. 

“In capturing this being we must first 
of all straighten our minds about him. 
He has arms and legs, this creature, yet 


. floats in space, and remains alive. He 


allows himself to be caught in a cage, 
but knows all the time that the cage can- 
not hold him. Then he drops through 
the bottom of the cage, which is very 
silly if he doesn’t want us to know that 
he can do it. Which means that he is 
a very foolish creature indeed, and we 
don’t have to worry very much about 
him. There is a reason why intelligent 
living things make mistakes—a funda- 
mental reason that should make it easy 
for us to analyze him right back to where 
he came from, and why he is here. 
Smith, analyze his biological make-up.” 

Smith stood up, lank and grim. 
“We've already discussed the obvious 
planetary origin of his hands and feet. 
The ability to live in space, however, is 
an abnormal development, having no 
connection with natural evolution, but 
is the product of brain power and sci- 
ence, pure and simple. I suggest that 
here is a member of a race that has 
solved the final secrets of biology; and, 
if I knew how we should even begin 
to start looking for a creature that can 
slip through walls, my advice would be: 
Hunt him down and kill him within an 
hour.” 


“ER!” KELLIE, the sociologist, said. 
He was a bald-headed man with pre- 
ternaturally intelligent eyes that gleamed 
owlishly from behind his pince-nez. 
“Er, any being who could fit himself 
to vacuum of space condition would be 
lord of the universe. His kind. would 
dwell on every planet, clutter up every 
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Swarms of him would 


galactic system. 
be floating in space, if space floating is 


what they go in for. Yet, we know for 
a fact that his race does not rule our 
galactic area. A paradox, which is 
worthy of investigation.” 

“T don’t yuite understand what you 
mean, Kellie!” Morton frowned. 

“Simply, er, that a race which has 
solved the final’ secrets of biology must 
be millions, even billions of years in ad- 
vance of man; and, as a pure sympodial 
—capable of adaptation to any environ- 
ment—would, according to the lay of 
vital dynamics, expand to the farthest 
frontier of the universe, just as man is 
slowly pushing himself to the remotest 
planets.” 

“It is a contradiction,” Morton agreed, 
“and would seem to prove that the 
creature is not a superior being. Korita, 
what is this thing’s history?” 

The Japanese scientist shrugged: 
“T’m afraid I cam only be of the slightest 
assistance on present evidence. You 
know the prevailing theory: That life 
proceeds upwards by a series of cycles. 
Each cycle begins with the peasant, who 
is rooted to his bit of soil. The peasant 
comes to market; and slowly the mar- 
ket place transforms to a town, with 
ever less ‘inward’ connection to the 
earth. Then we have cities and nations, 
finally the soulless world cities and a 
devastating struggle for power—a series 
of frightful wars which sweep men back 
to the peasant stage. The question be- 
comes: Is this creature in the peasant 
part of this particular cycle, or in the big 
city ‘megalopolitan’ era?” 

Morton’s voice slashed across the si- 
lence: “In view of our limited knowl- 
edge of this creature, what basic traits 
should we look for, supposing him to 
be in the big city stage?” 

“He would be a cold, invincible in- 
tellect, formidable to the ultimate de- 
gree, undefeatable—except through cir- 
cumstances. I refer to the kind of 


circumstances that made it impossible 
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for us to prevent this beast entering our 
ship. Because of his great innate intelli- 
gence, he would make no errors of any 
kind.” 

“But he has already made an error!” 
von Grossen said in a silken voice. “He 
very foolishly fell through the bottom of 
the cage. It is the kind of blunder a 
peasant would make—” 

“Suppose,” Morton asked, “he were 
in the peasant stage?” 

“Then,” Korita replied, “his basic im- 
pulses would be much simpler. There 
would be first of all the desire to repro- 
duce, to have a son, to know that his 
blood was being carried on. Assuming 
great fundamental intelligence, this im- 
pulse might, in the superior being, take 
the form of a fanatic drive toward race 
survival—” 

He stopped, as half a dozen men came 
through the doorway. 

Morton said: “Finished, Pennons?” 

The chief engineer nodded. Then in 
a warning voice: “It is absolutely essen- 
tial that every man on the ship get into 
his rubberite suit, and wear rubberite 
gloves.” 

Morton explained grimly. “We've 
energized the walls around the bed- 
rooms. There may be some delay in 
ratching this creature, and we’re taking 
no chances of being murdered in our 
beds. We—” Sharply: “What is it, 
Pennons ?” 

Pennons was staring at a small in- 
strument in his hand; he said in a queer 
voice: “Are we all here, Morton?” 

“Yes, except for four men guarding 
the engine room.” 

“Then then something’s caught 
in the wall of force. CQuick—we must 
surround it.” 


To XTL, returning from a brief ex- 
ploration of the monster ship’s interior, 
the shock was devastating, the surprise 
unutterable and complete. 

One moment he was thinking com- 
placently of the metal sections in the 
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hold of the ship, where he would secrete 
his guuls; the next moment he was 
caught in the full sparkling fury of an 
energy screen. 

His body writhed with an agony that 
blackened his brain. Thick clouds of 
free electrons rose up within him in 
that hell of pain, and flashed from sys- 
tem to system seeking union, only to 
be violently repelled by the tortured, 
madly spinning atom systems. For 
those long seconds, the wonderfully bal- 
anced instability of his structure nearly 
collapsed into an abyss of disintegration. 

But the incredible genius that had 
created his marvelous body had fore- 
thought even this eventuality. Like 
lightning, his body endured readjust- 
ment after automatic readjustment, each 
new-built structure carrying the intoler- 
able load for a fraction of a fraction of a 
second. And then, he had jerked back 
from the wall, and was safe. 

In a flare of thought, his mind investi- 
gated the immediate possibilities. Ob- 
viously, the men had rigged up this de- 
fense wall of force. It meant they would 
have an alarm system—and they would 
swoop down every corridor in an or- 
ganized attempt to corner him. 

Xtl’s eyes were glowing pools of 
white fire as he realized the opportu- 
nity. He must catch one of these men, 
while they were scattered, investigate 
his guul properties, and use him for his 
first guul. 

No time to waste. He darted into 
the nearest wall, a tall, gaudy, ungrace- 
ful streak, and, without pausing, sped 
through room after room, roughly 
parallel to a main corridor. His sensi- 
tive feet caught the vibrations of the ap- 
proaching men; and through the wall 
his full vision followed the blurred fig- 
ures rushing past. One, two, three, four 
—five—on this corridor. The fifth man 
was some distance behind the others. 

Like a wraith, Xtl glided into the wall 
just ahead of the last man—and pounced 
forth in an irresistible charge. A rear- 
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ing, frightful shape of glaring eyes and 
ghastly mouth, blood-red, metal-hard 
body, and four arms of fire that clutched 
with bitter strength at the human body. 

The man tried to fight. His big form 
twisted, jerked; his lashing fists felt 
vaguely painful as they pounded des- 
perately against the hard, sheeny crust 
of Xtl’s body. And then, by sheer 
weight and ferocity, he was over- 
whelmed; the force of his fall jarring 
Xtl’s sensitive frame. 

The man was lying on his back, and 
Xtl watched curiously as the mouth 
opened and shut spasmodically. A 
tingling sensation sped along Xtl’s feet, 
and his mouth opened in a snarl. In- 
capable though he was of hearing sounds, 
he realized that he was picking up the 
vibrations of a call for help. 

He pounced forward, one great hand 
smashing at the man’s mouth. Teeth 
broke, and crushed back into the throat. 
The body sagged. But the man was still 
alive, and conscious, as Xt] plunged two 
hands into the feebly writhing body. 

The man ceased suddenly even that 
shadow of struggle, his widened eyes 
staring at the arms that vanished under 
his shirt, stirred around in his chest, 
stared in petrified terror at the mon- 
strous blood-red cylindrical body that 
loomed over him, with its round bright 
eyes glaring at him as if they would 
see right through him. 

It was a blurred picture the frantic 
Xtl saw. The inside of the man’s body 
seemed solid flesh. He had to find an 
open space, or one that could be pressed 
open, so long as the pressing did not 
kill the man. He must have living flesh. 

Hurry, hurry— His feet registered 
the vibrations of approaching footsteps 
—from one direction only, but coming 
swiftly, swiftly. 

And then, just like that, it was all 
over. His searching fingers, briefly 
hardened to a state of semisolidity, 
touched the heart. The man heaved 
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convulsively, shuddered, and slumped 
into death. 
The next instant, Xtl discovered the 


stomach. For a moment, black dismay 
flooded him. Here was what he was 
searching for, and he had killed it, ren- 
dered it useless! He stared in cold fury 
at the stilled body, uncertain, alarmed. 

Then suddenly his actions became 
deliberate, weighted with contempt. 
Never for an instant had he suspected 
these intelligent beings would die so 
easily. It changed, simplified every- 
thing. There was no need to be any- 
thing more than casually careful in deal- 
ing with them. 

Two men with drawn  ato-guns 
whipped around the nearest corner, and 
slid to a halt at the sight of the appari- 
tion that snarled at them across the dead 
body. Then, as they came out of their 
brief paralysis, Xtl stepped into the 
nearest wall, a blur of scarlet in that 
brightly lit corridor, gone on the in- 
stant. He felt the fury of the energy 
rays that tore futilely at the metal be- 
hind him. 

His plan was quite clear now. He 
would capture half a dozen men, and 
make guuls of them. Then kill all the 
others, proceed on to the galactic system 
toward which the ship was heading, and 
take control of the first inhabited planet. 
After that, domination of the entire uni- 
verse would be a matter of a short time 
only, 


CoMMANDER Morton stood very 
stiffly there in the gleaming corridor, 
every muscle in his huge body like a 
taut wire. Only a dozen men were gath- 
ered round the dead body, but the audio- 
scopes were on; nearly two hundred 
tense men throughout the ship were 
watching that scene. Morton’s voice 
was only a whisper, but it cut across 
the silence like a whiplash. 

“Well, doctor?” 

Dr. Eggert rose up from his kneeling 
position beside the body, frowning. 
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« “You're right,” Smith said. 


“Heart failure.” 

“Heart failure!” 

“All right, all right!” The doctor put ° 
up his hands as if to defend himself 
against physical attack. “I know his 
teeth look as if they’ve been smashed 
back into his brain, and I know. Dar- 
jeeling’s heart was perfect, but heart 
failure is what it looks like to me.” 

“I can believe it,” a man said sourly, 
“When I came around that corner, and 
saw that thing, I nearly had heart failure 
myself.” 

“We're wasting time!” von Grossen’s 

voice stabbed from behind Morton, “We 
can beat this fellow, but not by talking 
about him, and feeling sick every time 
he makes a move. If I’m next on the 
list of victims, I want to know that 
the best damned bunch of scientists in 
the system are not crying over my fate, 
but putting their best brains to the job 
of avenging my death.” 
“The 
trouble with us is, we’ve been permit- 
ting ourselves to feel inferior. He’s only 
been on the ship about an hour but I 
can see now that some of us-are going 
to get killed. Well, I accept my chance! 
But let’s get organized for combat!” 

Morton snapped: “Pennons, here's a 
problem. We've got about two square 
miles of wall and floor space in our 
twenty levels. How long will it take to 
energize every inch of it?” 

The chief engineer stared at him, 
aghast ; then answered swiftly: “I could 
sweep the ship and probably wreck it 
completely within an hour. I won't go 
into details. But uncontrolled energiza- 
tion is absolutely out. It would kill 
every living thing aboard—” 

“Not everything!’ von Grossen re- 
jected. “Not the creature. Remem- 
ber, that damn thing ran into a wall of 
force. Your instrument, Pennons, 
registered activity for several seconds. 
Several seconds! Let me show you 
what that means. The principle under- 
lying his ability to slip through walls 
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js simple enough. The atomis of his 
body slide through the empty spaces be- 
tween the atoms of the walls. There is 
a basic electronic tension that holds 
a body together, which would have to 
be overcome, but apparently his race has 
solved the difficulty. A wall of force 
would increase those electronic tensions 
to a point where the atoms themselves 
would be emitting free electrons; and, 
theoretically, that should have a deadly 
efiect on any interfering body. [I'll 
wager he didn’t like those few seconds 
he was in the wall—but the point is, 
he stood them.” 

Morton’s strong face was hard: “You 
could feed more energy to those walls, 
couldn’t you, Pennons?” 

“N-no!” said Pennons reluctantly. 
“The walls couldn’t stand it. They’d 
melt.” 

“The walls couldn't stand it!” a man 
gasped. “Man, man, do you know what 
you're making this creature out to be?” 

Morton saw the consternation that 
leaped along that line of stern faces. 
Korita’s thin, clear voice cut across that 
pregnant silence : 

“Let us not forget, my honorable 
friends, that he did blunder into the 
wall of force, and recoiled in dismay, 
though apparently without damage to 
his person. I use the word ‘blunder’ 
with discretion. His action proves once 
again that he does make mistakes which, 
in turn, shows him to be something less 
than a superbeing—” 

“Suppose,” Morton barked, “he’s a 
peasant of his cycle. What would be 
his chief intellectual characteristic ?” 

Korita replied almost crisply for one 
who usually spoke so slowly: “The 
inability to understand the full power 
of organization. He will think probably 
that all he has to fight in order to get 
control of this ship would be the men 
who are in it. His most instinctive 
Teasoning would tend to discount the 
fact that we are part of a vast galactic 


civilization or organization, and that 
the spirit of that civilization is fighting 
in us. The mind of the true peasant 
is very individualistic, almost anarchic. 
His desire to reproduce is a form of 
egoism, to have his own blood particu- 
larly carried on. There can be no such 
thing as a peasant co-operative or or- 
ganization. But this creature may want 
to have numbers of beings similar to 
himself beside him to help him with his 
fight. But, though there would be a 
loose union, they would fight as in- 
dividuals, and not as a group.” 

“A loose union of those fire-eaters 
ought to be enough!” a crew member 
commented acidly. “I... a-a-a-a—” 

His voice sagged. His lower jaw 
dropped two inches. His eyes, under 
Morton’s gaze, took on a horribly gog- 
gled stare. The commander whipped 
around with an oath. 


XTL STOOD HERE, forbidding specter 
from a scarlet hell, his eyes pools of 
blazing alertness. He knew with a 
vast contempt that he could plunge into 
the nearest wall before any gun could 
leap out at him in ravening fury. But 
he felt himself protected by another 
fact. These were intelligent beings. 
They would be more anxious to discover 
why he had deliberately come out of 
the wall than to kill him immediately. 
They might even consider it a friendly 
move; and, when they discovered dif- 
ferently, it would be too late. 

His purpose, which was twofold, was 
simplicity itself. He had come for his 
first guul. By snatching that guul from 


- their very midst, he would demoralize 


them thoroughly. 

Morton felt a curious wave of. un- 
reality sweep over him, as he stood just 
behind von Grossen there in that glit- 
tering hallway, facing the tall, thick, 
cylindrical reality of Xtl. Instinctively, 


his fingers groped downward toward 
the sparkling, translucent handle of the 
ato-gun that protruded from his holster. 
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He stopped himself, and said in a steady 
voice : 

“Don’t touch your guns. 
move like a flash; and he wouldn’t be 
here if he thought we could draw on 


He can 


him. I'll take his opinion any day on 
that point. Besides, we can’t risk fail- 
ure. This may be our only chance!” 

He continued in a swift, slightly 
higher, more urgent tone: “Every man 
listening in on the audioscopes get above 
and below and around this corridor. 
Bring up the heaviest portables, even 
some of the semiportables and burn 
the walls down. Cut a clear path all 
around this area, and have your beams 
sweep that space at narrow focus. 
Move!” 

“Good boy, Morton!” Pennons’ face 
appeared for an instant on the plate of 
the audioscope. ‘We'll be there—if you 
can stall that hellhound three minutes.” 

Korita’s sibilant voice hissed out of 
the audioscope: ‘Morton, take this 
chance, but do not count on success. 
Notice that ke has appeared once again 
before we have had time for a discus- 
sion. He is rushing us, whether in- 
tentionally or accidentally matters not, 
because the result is that we’re on the 
run, scurrying this way and that, futilely. 
So far we have not clarified our thoughts. 
I am convinced the vast resources of 
this ship can defeat any creature—any 
single creature—that has ever existed, 
or that ever will exist, but only if we 
have time to use them—” 

His voice blurred briefly in Morton’s 
ears. Von Grossen had taken a note- 
book from his pocket, and was sketching 
rapidly. He tore the sheet loose, and 
stepped forward, handed it to the crea- 
ture, who examined it curiously. 

Von Grossen stepped back, and began 
to sketch again on the second page, with 
a swift deftness. This sheet he handed 
also the creature, who took one glance 
at it, and stepped back with a snarl that 
split his face. His eyes widened to blaz- 
ing pools ; one arm half reached forward 
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toward von Grossen, then paused un- 
certainly. 

“What the devil have you done?” 
Morton demanded his voice sounding 
unnaturally shrill even to himself, 


Von GrossEN took several steps back- 
ward, until he stood level with Mor- 
ton. To the commander’s amazement, 
he was grinning: 

“T’ve just shown him,” the German 
physicist said softly, “how we can defeat 
him—neutronium alloy, of course and 
he—” 

Too late; Morton stepped forward, in- 
stinctively trying to interpose his huge 
form in front of von Grossen. A blur of 
red swept by him. Something—a hand 
moving so fast that it was invisible— 
struck him a stunning blow, and knocked 
him spinning against the nearest wall. 
For an instant, his body threatened to 
collapse from sheer, dazed weakness. 
The world went black, then white, then 
black. 

With appalling effort, he fought the 
weakness aside. The immense reservoir 
of strength in his magnificent body 
surged irresistibly forward; his knees 
stopped wavering, but his vision was 
still a crazy thing. As through a dis- 
torted glass, he saw that the thing was 
holding von Grossen in two fire-colored 
arms. The two-hundred-and-ten-pound 
physicist gave one convulsive heave of 
dismay; and then seemed to accept the 
overpowering strength of those thin, 
hard muscles. 

With a bellow, Morton clawed for 
his gun. And it was then that the 
maddest thing of all happened. The 
creature took a running dive, and vam- 
ished into the wall, still holding von 
Grossen. For an instant, it seemed to 
Morton like a crazy trick of vision. But 
there was only the smooth gleamingness 
of the wall, and eleven staring, perspit- 
ing men, seven of them with drawa 
weapons, which they fingered helplessly. 
“We're lost!” a man whispered. “If 


hi 
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he can adjust our atomic structure, and 
take us through walls, we can’t fight 
him.” 

Morton chilled his heart to the dis- 
may he read in that rough semicircle 
of faces. He said coldly: 

“Your report, Pennons?” 

There was a brief delay, then the 
engineer’s lean leathery face, drawn with 
strain and effort, stared into the plate: 
“Nothing !” he replied succinctly. “Clay, 
one of my assistants, thinks he saw a 
flash of scarlet disappearing through a 
floor, going down. That’s a clue of 
course. It means our search will be 
narrowed to the lower half of the ship. 
As for the rest, we were just lining up 
our units when it happened. You gave 
us only two minutes. We needed 
three!” 

Morton nodded, his thoughtful mood 
interrupted by the abrupt realization that 
his fingers were shaking. With a mut- 
tered imprecation, he clenched them, and 
said icily : 

“Korita has given us our cue—organi- 
zation. The implications of that word 
must be fully thought out, and co-ordi- 
nated to the knowledge we have of the 
creature. Von Grossen, of course, has 
given us our defense—neutronium al- 
loy.” 

“I don’t follow the argument,” inter- 
jected Zeller, the metallurgist. 

It was Smith who explained: “The 
commander means that only two parts 
of the ship are composed of that in- 
credibly dense metal, the outer shell 
and the engine room. If you had been 
with us when we first captured this 
creature, you would have noticed that, 
when the damned thing fell through the 
floor of the cage, it was stopped short 
by the hard metal of the ship’s crust. 
The conclusion is obviously that it can- 
not slip through such metal ; and the fact 
that it ran for the air lock is proof. 
The wonder is that we didn’t think of 
it before.” 

Morton barked: “Therefore, to the 


heart of the ship—the engine room. 
And we won’t go out of there till we've 
got a plan. Any other way, he'll run 
us ragged.” 

“What about von Grossen?” a man 
ventured. 

Morton snapped harshly: “Don’t 
make us think of von Grossen. Do you 
want us all to go crazy?” 


IN THAT vast room of vast machines, 
the men were dwarfs in gigantica. It 
was a world apart; and Morton, for the 
first time in years, felt the alien, ab- 
normal tremendousness of it. His nerves 
jumped at each special burst of unholy 
blue light that sparkled and coruscated 
upon the great, glistening sweep of 
the ceiling. Blue light that was alive, 
pure energy that no eliminators had ever 
been able to eliminate; no condensers 
absorb. 


And there was something else that 
sawed on his nerves now. A sound— 
imprisoned in the very air! A thin ham 
of terrifying power, a vague rumble, 
the faintest, quivering reverberation of 
an inconceivable flow of energy. 

Morton glanced at his watch, and 
stood up with an explosive sigh of relief. 
He swept up 2 small sheaf of notes from 
a metal desk. The silence of unsmiling 
men became the deeper, tenser silence 
of men who fixed him with their eyes. 
The commander began: 

“This is the first breathing spell we’ve 
had since that creature came aboard less 
than—incredible as it may seem—less 
than two hours ago. I’ve been glanc- 
ing through these notes you've given 
me, and I’ve divided them into two 
sections: those that can be discussed 
while we’re putting into effect the purely 
mechanical plans for cornering the thing 
—these latter must be discussed now. 
There are two. First, Zeller!” 

The metallurgist stepped forward, a 
brisk, middle-aged, young-looking man. 
He started: “The creature made no at- 
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tempt to keep the drawings which von 
Grossen showed it—proof, incidentally, 
that von Grossen was not seized because 
of the drawings. They fell on the floor ; 


and I picked them up. I’ve been show- 
ing them around, so most of you know 
that the first drawing is a likeness of 
the creature stepping through a metal 
wall; and beside the wall is an en- 
larged atom system of the type of which 
the wall is composed—two hundred 
electrons arranged about the nucleus, 
forming a series of triangles. 

“The second picture was a rough, un- 
finished but unmistakable single atom 
of neutronium alloy, with only eight 
hundred of the forty thousand electrons 
showing, but the design of each eighty 
electrons with their sixteen sides clearly 
indicated. That kind of language is 
intergalactic; and the creature under- 
stood the point instantly. He didn’t 
like it, as we all saw by his actions; but 
apparently he had no intention of being 
thwarted ; and perhaps saw the difficulty 
we might have in using such knowledge 
against him. Because, just as we cannot 
energize the walls of the whole ship— 
Pennons has said it would take days— 
. So we have no materials to plate the ship 
throughout with neutronium alloy, The 
stuff is too rare. 

“However, we have enough for me to 
build a suit of space armor, with which 
one of us could search for von Grossen, 
whom the thing is obviously hiding be- 
hind some wall. For the search, natu- 
rally, we'd use a fluorite camera. My 
assistant is already working out the suit, 
.but we'd like suggestions—” 

There were none; and, after a mo- 
ment, Zeller disappeared into the ma- 
chine shops adjoining the engine room. 
Morton’s grim face relaxed slightly. 

“For myself, I feel better knowing 
that, once the suit is built—in about an 
‘hour—the creature will have to keep 
moving von Grossen in order to prevent 
us from discovering the body. It’s good 
to know that there’s a chance of getting 
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back one of the boldest minds aboard the 
ship.” 

“How do you know he’s alive?” 
man asked, 

“Because the creature could have 
taken Darjeeling’s dead body, but didn’t, 
He wants us alive—Smith’s notes have 
given us a possible clue to his purpose, 
but let that go now. Pennons, outline 
the plan you have—this is our main 
plan, gentlemen; and we stand or fall 
by it.” 


Tue chief engineer came forward; 
and it worried Morton to note that he 
was frowning blackly. His usually 
dynamic body lacked briskness and sug- 
gested uncertainty. The implications of 
the lack of confidence were mind-shak- 
ing. The mechanical wizard, the man 
who knew more about energy and its 
practical application that any other liv- 
ing human being—this man unsure of 
himself— 

His voice added to Morton’s dismay. 
It held a harsh, nasal tone that the 
commander had never heard from him 
in all the years he had known the man. 

“My news isn’t pleasant. To energize 
this ship under a controlled system 
would require about a hundred hours. 
There are approximately two square 
miles of floors and walls, mostly walls. 
And of course, as I said before, uncon- 
trolled energization would be suicide. 

“My plan is to energize the seventh 
level and the ninth, only the floors and 
not the walls. Our hope is this: so far 
the creature has made no organized at- 
tempt to kill us. Korita says that this is 
because he is a peasant, and does not 
fully realize the issues at stake. As a 
peasant he is more concerned with re- 
production, though what form that is 
taking, and why he has captured von 
Grossen is a matter for our biologist. 
We know, as apparently he does not, 
that it’s a case of destroy him, or he'll 
destroy us. Sooner or later, even @ 
peasant will realize that killing us comes 
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first, before anything else, and from that 
moment we’re lost. Our chance. is that 
he'll delay too long—a vague chance, 
but we must accept it because it is based 
on the only analysis of the creature that 
we have—Korita’s! If he doesn’t inter- 
fere with our work, then we'll trap 
him on the eighth level, between the two 
energized floors.” 

Somebody interjected with a swift 
question: “Why not energize the sev- 
enth and eighth levels, so that he'll be 
in hell the moment he starts down?” 

“Because”—Pennons’ eyes glittered 
with a hard, unpleasant light—“when he 
starts down, he'll have one of us with 
him. We want that man to have a 
chance for life. The whole plan is 
packed with danger. It will take about 
an hour and a half to prepare the floors 
for energizing.” 

His voice became a harsh, grating 
sound: “And during that ninety min- 
utes we'll be absolutely helpless against 
him, except for our heavy service guns. 
It is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that he will carry us off at the 
rate of one every three minutes.” 

“Thirty out of a hundred and eighty!” 
Morton cut in with a chill incisiveness. 
“One out of every six in this room. Do 
we take the chance? Those in favor 
raise their hands.” 

He noted with intense satisfaction 
that not one man’s hand but was raised. 


THE REAPPEARANCE of the men 
brought Xtl up to the seventh level with 
arush. A vague anxiety pushed into 
his consciousness, but there was no real 
sense of doubt, not even a shadow of 
the mental sluggishness that had af- 
flicted him at first. For long minutes, 
he was an abnormal shape that flitted 
like some evil monster from a forgotten 
hell through that wilderness of walls and 
corridors. 

Twice he was seen; and ugly guns 
flashed at him—guns as different from 
the simple action ato-guns as life from 


death. He analyzed them from their 
effects, the way they smashed down 
the walls, and made hard metal run like 
water. Heavy duty electronic guns 
these, discharging completely disinte- 
grated atoms, a stream of pure electrons 
that sought union with stable matter 
in a coruscating fury of senseless desire. 

He could face guns like that, but only 
for the barest second would the spin- 
ning atom system within his body carry 
that intolerable load. Even the biolo- 
gists, who had perfected the Xtl race, 
had found their limitations in the hot, 
ravening energy of smashed atoms. 

The important thing was: “What 
were the men doing with such deter- 
mination? Obviously, when they shut 
themselves up in the impregnable engine 
room, they had conceived a plan—” 
With glittering, unwinking eyes, Xtl 
watched that plan take form. 

In every corridor, men slaved over 
atomic furnaces, squat things of dead- 
black metal. From a hole in the top of 
each furnace, a white glare spewed up, 
blazing forth in uncontrollable ferocity 
at the ceilings; intolerable flares of liv- 
ing fire, dazzling almost beyond en- 
durance to Xtl protected by a solid metal 
wall as well as by his superlatively con- 
ditioned body. 

He could see that the men were half 
dazed by the devastating whiteness that 
beat against their vision. They wore 
their space armor with the ordinary 
transparent glassite electrically dark- 
ened. But no light metal armor could 
ward off the full effect of the deadly rays 
that sprayed, violent and untamed, in 
every direction. 

Out of the furnaces rolled long dully 
glowing strips of some material, which 


/were instantly snatched into the maw of 


machine tools, skillfully hacked into 
exactly measured sections, and slapped 
onto the floors. Not an inch of floor, 


Xtl noticed, escaped being inclosed in 
some way or another by these strips. 
And the moment the strips were laid, 


massive refrigerators hugged close to 
them, and froze the heat out of them. 

His mind refused at first to accept 
the result of his observations. His 
brain persisted in searching for deeper 
purposes, for a cunning of vast and not 
easily discernible scope. Somewhere 
there must be a scheme that would ex- 
plain the appalling effort the men were 
making. Slowly, he realized the truth. 

There was nothing more. These 
beings were actually intending to attempt 
the building of walls of force through- 
out the entire ship under a strict system 
of controls—anything less, of course, 
was out of the question. They could 
not be so foolish as to think that a 
partial energization could have the 
faintest hope of success. If such hope 
smoldered, it was doomed to be snuffed 
out. 

And total energization was equally 
impossible. Could they not realize that 
he would not permit such a thing; and 
that it would be a simple matter to fol- 
low them about, and tear loose their 
energization connections ? 


IN COLD CONTEMPT, Xtl dismissed the 
machinations of the men from his mind. 
They were only playing into his hands, 
making it easier for him to get the 
guuls he still needed. 

He selected his next victim as care- 
fully as he had selected von Grossen, 
He had discovered in the dead man— 
Darjeeling—that the stomach was the 
place he wanted; and the men with the 
largest stomachs were automatically on 
his list. 

The action was simplicity itself. <A 
cold, merciless survey of the situation 
from the safety of a wall, a deadly swift 
rush and—before a single beam could 
blaze out in sullen rage—he was gone 
with the writhing, struggling body. 

It was simple to adjust his atomic 
structure the instant he was through a 
ceiling, and so break his fall on the 
floor beneath; then dissolve through the 
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floor onto the level below in the same 
fashion. Into the vast hold of the ship, 
he half fell, half lowered himself, 

The hold was familiar territory now 
to the sure-footed tread of His long-toed 
feet. He had explored the place briefly 
but thoroughly after he first boarded the 
ship. And the handling of von Grossen 
had given him the exact experience he 
needed for this man. 

Unerringly, be headed across the 
dimly lit interior toward the far wall. 
Great packing cases piled up to the 
ceiling. Without pause, he leaped into 
them; and, by dexterous adjustment of 
his structure, found himself after a mo 
ment in a great pipe, big enough for 
him to stand upright—part of the miles 
of air-conditioning pipes in the vast 
ship. 

It was dark by ordinary light, but to 
his full vision a vague twilight glow suf- 
fused the place. He saw the body of 
von Grossen, and deposited his new vic- 
tim beside the physicist. Carefully now, 
he inserted one of his slender hands into 
his own breast; and removed one pre- 
cious egg—deposited it into the stomach 
of the human being. 

The man had ceased struggling, but 
Xtl waited for what he knew must hap- 
pen. Slowly, the body began to stiffen, 
the muscles growing rigid. The man 
stirred; then, in evident panic, began 
to fight as he realized the paralysis that 
was stealing over him. But remorse- 
lessly Xtl held him down. 

Abruptly, the chemical action was 
completed. The man lay motionless, 
every muscle stiff as a rock, a horrible 
thing of taut flesh. 

There were no doubts. now in Xtl’s 
mind. Within a few hours, the eggs 
would be hatching inside each man’s 
stomach; and in a few hours more the 
tiny replicas of himself would have eaten 
themselves to full size. 

Grimly complacent, he darted up out 
of the hold. He needed more hatching 
places for his eggs, more guuls. 


ON THE ninth level now, the men 
slaved. Waves of heat rolled along the 
corridor, a veritable inferno wind; even 
the refrigeration unit in each spacesuit 
was hard put to handle that furious, that 
deadly blast of, superheated air. Men 
sweated in their suits, sick from the 
heat, dazed by the glare, laboring almost 
by instinct. 

At last, Morton shut off his own 
furnace. “Thank Heaven, that’s fin- 
ished!” he exclaimed; then urgently: 
“Pennons, are you ready to put your 
plan into effect?” 

“Ready, aye, ready!” came the engi- 
neer’s dry rasp of a voice on the com- 
municators. He finished even more 
harshly: “Four men gone and one to 
go. We've been lucky—but there is 
one to go!” 

“Do you hear that, you spacehounds !” 
Morton barked. “One to go. One of 
us will be bait—and don’t hold your 
guns in your hands. He must have the 
chance at that bait. Kellie, elaborate on 
those notes you gave me before. It will 
clear up something very important, and 
keep our minds off that damned thing.” 


“Er!’ The cracked voice of the 
sociologist jarred the communicators. 
“Er, here is my reasoning. When we 
discovered the thing it was floating a 
million light-years from the nearest sys- 
tem, apparently without means of spatial 
locometion. Picture that appalling dis- 
tance, and then ask yourself how long 
it would require for an object to float it 
by pure chance. Gunlie Lester gave me 
my figures, so I wish he would tell you 
what he told me.” 

“Gunlie Lester speaking!” The voice 
of the astronomer sounded surprisingly 
brisk, ‘Most of you know the prevail- 
ing theory of the beginnings of the pres- 
ent universe: that it was formed by the 
disintegration of a previous universe 
several million million years ago, and 
that a few million million years hence 
our universe will complete its cycle 
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in a torrent of explosions, and be 
replaced by another, which will develop 


from the maelstrom. As for Kellie’s 
question, it is not at all impossible; 
in fact, it would require several mil- 
lion million years for a creature floating 
by pure chance to reach a point a mil- 
lion light-years from a planet. That is 
what you wanted, Kellie?” 

“Er, yes. Most of you will recall my 
mentioning before that it was a paradox 
that a pure sympodial development, such 
as this creature, did not populate the en- 
tire universe. The answer is that, logi- 
cally, if his race should have controlled 
the universe, then they did control it. 
We human beings have discovered that 
logic is the sole stable factor in the all; 
and we cannot shrink even from the 
most far-reaching conclusions that the 
mind may arrive at. This race did con- 
trol the universe, but it was the previous 
universe they ruled, not our present one. 
Now, naturally, the creature intends that 
his race shall also dominate this uni- 
verse,” 

“In short,” Morton snapped, “we are 
faced with the survivor of the supreme 
race of a universe. There is no reason 
to assume that they did not arrive at our 
present level of progress any later than 
we did; and we're still got several mil- 
lion million years to go before our uni- 
verse crashes into flaming death. There- 
fore, they are not only billions of years 
ahead of us, but millions of millions of 
years.” His voice took on a strained 
note: “Frankly, it scares me. We're not 
doing enough. Our plans are too 
sketchy. We must have more informa- 
tion before we can hope to win against 
such a super-human monster, I’m very 
much afraid that—” 

The shrill scream of a man protruded 
horribly into his words, and there came 
a gurgling “—-got me .. . quick... 
ripping me out of my suit—” 

The voice collapsed; and somebody 
shouted in frank dismay: “Good 
Heaven! That was Dack, my assistant!” 
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THE-WorLp of ship became, for Mor- 
ton, a long, shining corridor that per- 
sisted in blurring before his eyes. And 
it was suddenly as if he were looking, 
not out at it, but down into its depths— 
fearsome depths that made his brain 
reel. 

Ages seemed to pass. But Morton, 
schooled now to abnormal calm, knew 
that only .fractions of seconds were 
dragging by. Just as his nerves threat- 
ened to break, he heard a voice, Pen- 
nons’ voice, cool, steady, yet almost 
unrecognizable : 

“One!” said Pennons ; and it sounded 
absolute mumbo-jumbo in that moment 
when out there another man was going 
through a hell of fear and torment. 

“Two!” said Pennons, cold as ice. 

Morton found himself staring curi- 
ously at his feet. Sparkling, brilliant, 
beautiful blue fire throbbed there. Lit- 
tle tendrils of that gorgeous flame reared 
up hungrily a few inches from his suit, 
as if baffled by some invisible force pro- 
tecting the suit. 

There was a distinct click in Morton’s 
mind. Instantly, his brain jumped to 
full gear. Ina flash of thought, he real- 
ized that Pennons had energized floors 
seven and nine. And that it was blue 
ferocity of the energization that was 
struggling to break through the full- 
driven screens of his space armor. 

Through his communicators came the 
engineer’s hiss of indrawn breath: “If 
I’m right,’ Pennons almost whispered, 
all the strength gone from his voice, 
“we've now got that—devil—cornered 
en the eighth floor.” 

“Then,” barked Morton efficiently, 
“we'll carry on according to plan. 
Group one, follow me to the seventh 
floor.” 

The men behind Morton stopped 
short as he halted abruptly at the second 
corner. Sickly, he went forward, and 
stood staring at the human body that 
sagged against the floor, pasted to the 
metal by almost unbearably brilliant fin- 
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His voice, when he 
spoke, was only a whisper, but it cut 
across the strain of silence like a whip- 
lash: 

“Pull him loose!” 

Two men stepped gingerly forward, 


gers of blue fire. 


and touched the body. The blue fire 
leaped ravenously at them, straining 
with futile ferocity to break through the 
full-driven defense screens of their suits. 
The men jerked, and the unholy bonds 
snapped. They carried the body up 
the nearest stairs to the unenergized 
eighth level. The other men followed 
silently, and watched as the body was 
laid on the floor. 

The lifeless thing continued to kick 
for several minutes, discharging tor- 
rents of energy, then gradually took on 
the quietness of natural death. 

“I’m waiting for reports!’ Mérton 
said stiffly into his communicators. 

Pennons’ voice came. “The men are 
spread out over the eighth floor ac- 
cording to plan, taking continuous pic- 
tures with fluorite cameras. If he’s 
anywhere on the floor, we'll get a pic- 
ture of his swift-moving body ; and then 
it will be a matter of energizing the floor 
piecemeal. It'll take about thirty min- 
utes yet—” 

And finally the report came: “Noth- 
ing!” Pennons’ voice held an incredu- 
lous note tinged with dismay. “Mor- 
ton, he’s not here. It can only mean 
that he passed through the energized 
floor as easily as through ordinary metal. 
We know he must have gone through 
it because Dack’s dead body was on 
this side.” 

Somebody said hopelessly: “And now 
what are we going to do?” 

Morton didn’t answer, It struck him 
abruptly, with a shock that tore away 
his breath, that he had no answer. 


THE SILENCE in that shining corridor 
was a form of death. It pressed against 
Morton, a queer, murky, lightless thing. 
Death was written too in the faces that 
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“It can’t get through the engine room walls—but we can’t: 
get out either. Somehow, we've got to get that beast—” 


blurred around him, the cold, logical 
death expectancy of men who could see 
no way out. 

Morton broke the silence: “I am will- 
ing to accept von Grossen’s analysis of 
how the thing passes through metal. 
But he intimated the creature recoiled 
‘from the energized wall. Can anyone 
explain then—how ?” 

“Zeller speaking!” The brisk voice 
of the metallurgist came through the 
communicators. “I’ve finished the neu- 
tronium-alloy suit, and I’ve started my 
search at the bottom of the ship—I heard 
your question, Morton. To my mind, 
we missed one point the first time the 
creature struck the wall of force: The 
point is that he was in it. And what 
basic difference is there between being 
partially inside the wall, and actually 
passing through? He could pass 
through in less than a second. The 
first time, he touched the wall for several 
seconds, which probably means that, in 
his surprise, he recoiled and lost his 
balance. That must have made his 
position very unpleasant. The second 
time, however, he simply released poor 
Dack and passed on through with a 
minimum of discomfort.” 

“Hm-m-m!” Morton pondered. 
“That means he’s still vulnerable to 
walls of force, provided we could keep 
him inside one for a long enough time. 
And that would mean complete energiza- 
tion of the ship which, in turn, would 
depend on his allowing us to make the 
connections without interference. I 
think he would interfere. He let us 
get away with energizing the two floors 
because he knew it didn’t mean any- 
thing—and it gave him a good opportu- 
nity to kidnap some more men. Fortu- 
nately, he didn’t grab off as many as 
we expected, though Heaven help those 
four.” 

Smith said grimly, his first. words in 
a long time: “My firm opinion is that 
anything that would require more than 
two hours to complete will be fatal. We 
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are dealing with a creature who has 
everything to gain*by killing us, and 
obtaining control of the ship. Zeller, 
how long would it take to build neu- 
tronium-alloy suits for every man on 
this ship?” 

“About two hundred hours,” the 
metallurgist replied coolly, “mainly be- 
cause I used up nearly all the available 
alloy for this one suit. We'd have to 
break down the walls of the ship, and 
build the alloy from an electronic base. 
We're not in the habit of carrying a 
lot of metal on this ship, as you know, 
because there’s usually a planet a few 
minutes from anywhere. Now, we've 
still got a two weeks’ trip either way.” 

“Then that’s out!” frowned Smith 
blackly. He looked stunned. “And 
since the complete energization is out— 
we've got nothing else.” 

The usually lazy voice of Gourlay, the 
communications chief, snapped: “I 
don’t see why those ways are out. We're 
still alive ; and I suggest we get to work, 
and do as much as we can as soon as we 
can—everybody working first at making 
suits for the men who go out to prepare 
the walls for energizing. At least, that 
will protect them from being kidnaped.” 

“What makes you think,” Smith asked 
coldly, “that the creature is not capable 
of smashing down neutronium alloy? As 
a superior being, his knowledge of 
physics should make it a simple matter 
for him to construct a beam that could 
destroy anything we have. Heaven 
knows there’s plenty of tools lying in 
the various laboratories.” 


THE TWO MEN glared at each other 
with the flashing, angry eyes of men 
whose nerves have been strained to 
the utmost limit. Before Morton could 
speak, Korita’s sibilant voice cut across 
the tense silence: “I am inclined to agree 
with Smith. We are dealing with a 
being who must now know that he can- 
not allow us time for anything important. 
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I agree with the commander when he 
says that the creature will interfere if 
we attempt to prepare the ship for com- 
plete controlled energization. The 
honorable gentlemen must not forget, 
however, that we are dealing with a 
creature whom we have decided is in 
the peasant stage of his particular cycle. 

“Let me enlarge on that. Life is an 
ebb and flow. There is a full tide of 
glorious accomplishment, and a low tide 
of recuperation. For generations, cen- 
turies, the blood flows in the peasant, 
turgid, impure, gathering strength from 
the soil; and then it begins to grow, to 
expand, reaching finally for the re- 
motest stars. At this point, amazingly 
enough, the blood grows weary; and, 
in this late megapolitan era, men no 
longer desire to prolong their race. 
Highly cultivated people regard having 
children as a question of pros and cons, 
and their general outlook on life is tinged 
with a noble skepticism. 

“Nature, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of pro and con. You cannot 
reason with a peasant—and he cannot 
reason except as a peasant. His land 
and his son, or—to put a higher term 
to it—his property and his blood are 
sacred. If a bourgeoisie court orders 
him off his land, he fights blindly, 
ignorantly, for his own. It matters not 
to him that he may have accepted money 
for a mortgage. He only knows they’re 
trying to take his property, to draw his 
roots from the soil where his blood has 
been nourished. 

“Honorable sirs, here is my point: 
This creature cannot begin to imagine 
anyone else not feeling about his patch 
of home—his own property the way he 
does. 

“But we . . . we can make such a 
sacrifice without suffering a spiritual 
collapse.” 

Every muscle in Morton’s body grew 
taut, as he realized the implications. His 
exclamation was almost a whisper: 
“Korita, you’ve got it! It means sacri- 


ficing von Grossen and the others. It 
means sacrifice that makes my brain 
reel, but property is not sacred to us. 
And as for von Grossen and the other 
three”—his voice grew stern and hard, 
his eyes wide with a chill horror—“I 
didn’t tell you about the notes that 
Smith gave me. I didn’t tell you be- 
cause he suggested a possible parallel 
with a certain species of wasp back 
home on the earth. The thought is so 
horrible that I think instantaneous death 
will come as a release to these bold 
men.” 

“The wasp!” A man gasped. “You're 
right, Morton. The sooner they’re déad 
the better!” 

“Then,” Morton cried, “to the en- 
gine room. We—” 

A swift, excited voice clamored into - 
his communicators ; it was a long second 
before he recognized it as belonging to 
Zeller, the metallurgist : 

“Morton—quick! Down to the hold! 
I’ve found them—in the air-condition- 
ing pipe. The creature’s here, and I’m 
holding him off as best I can. He’s try- 
ing to sneak upon me through the walls. 
Hurry!” 

Morton snapped orders with ma- 
chine-gun precision, as the men swarmed 
toward the elevators: “Smith, take a 
dozen men and get Kent down from the 
bedrooms to the engine room. Id al- 
most forgotten about him and his broken 
leg! Pennons, take a hundred men to 
the engine room and make the prepara- 
tions to carry out Korita’s plan. The 
rest take the four heavy freight eleva- 
tors and follow me!” 

He finished in a ringing voice: “We 
won't kill him in the hold of course, un- 
less-he’s gone stark mad. But the crisis 
has come! Things are breaking our 
way at last. And we’ve got him! We’ve 
got him!” 


XTL retreated reluctantly, sullenly, as 
the men carried off his four guuls. The 
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first shrinking féar of defeat closed over 
his mind like the night that brooded 
beyond the inclosing walls of the ship. 
His impulse was to dash into their midst, 
a whirlwind of ferocity, and smash them. 
But those ugly, glittering weapons con- 
gealed that wild rage. 

He retreated with a dismaying sense 
of disaster, conscious that he had lost 
the initiative. The men would discover 
his eggs now; and, in destroying them, 
would destroy his immediate chances of 
being reinforced by other Xtls. And, 
what was more, they were temporarily 
safe in the engine room. 

His brain spun into a cold web of 
purpose. From this moment, he must 
kill, and kill only. It seemed suddenly 
incredible that he had thought first of 
reproduction, with everything else com- 
ing secondary, even his every other 
thought blurred by that subordination 
to his one flaming desire. 


His proper action was preternatu- 


rally clear now. Not to get his guuls 
first, but to kill these dangerous enemies, 
to control the ship, then head for the 
nearest inhabited planet, where it would 
be a simple matter to find other, more 
stupid guuls. 


To kill he must have an irresistible 
weapon, one that could smash—any- 
thing! And valuable time had already 
been wasted. After a moment’s 
thought, he headed for the nearest 
laboratory, conscious of a_ burning 
urgency, unlike anything he had ever 
known. 

As he worked—tall, nightmare body 
and hideous face bent intently over the 
gleaming metal of the queer-shaped me- 
chanism—his sensitive feet grew aware 
of a difference in the symphony of 
vibrations that throbbed in discordant 
melody through the ship. 

He paused, straightened, alert and 
tense; and realized what it was. The 
drive engines were silent. The mon- 
ster ship of space had halted in its head- 


long flight, and was lying quiescent in 
the black deeps. 

An abrupt, indefinable sense of 
urgency came to Xtl—an icy alarm. His 
long, black, wirelike fingers became 
flashing things as he made delicate con- 
nections, deftly and frantically. 

Suddenly, he paused again. Through 
his brain pulsed a distinct sensation of 
something wrong, dangerously, des- 
perately, terribly wrong. The muscles 
of his feet grew taut with straining. 
Abruptly, he knew what it was. 

He could no longer feel the vibrations 
of the men. They had left the ship! 

Xtl whirled from his nearly finished 

weapon, and plunged through the near- 
est wall. He knew his doom with a 
burning certainty that found hope only 
in the blackness of space. 
. Through deserted corridors he fled, 
slavering slit-faced hate, scarlet monster 
from ancient, incredibly ancient Glor. 
The gleaming walls seemed to mock him. 
The whole world of the great ship, which 
had promised to much, was now only 
the place where sudden intolerable hell 
would break loose in a devastating, irre- 
sistible torrent of energy. 

He saw the air lock ahead—and 
flashed through the first section, then 
the second, the third—then he was out 
in space. There was a sense of increas- 
ing lightness as his body flung by mo- 
mentum darted from the side of the ship, 
out into that blackest of black nights. 

For a brief instant, his body glinted 
and flashed a startling scarlet, reflecting 
the dazzling light from the row on row 
of brilliant portholes. 

The queerest thing happened then. 
The porthole lights snuffed out, and 
were replaced by a strange, unearthly 
blue glow, that flashed out from every 
square inch of that dark, sweeping plain 
of metal. 

The blue glow faded, died. Some 
of the porthole lights came on again, 
flickering weakly, uncertainly; and 
then, as mighty engines recovered from 
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that devastating flare of blue power, the 
lights already shining grew stronger. 
Others began to flash on. 

Xtl was a hundred yards from the 
ship when he saw the first of the tor- 
pedolike craft dart out of the surround- 
ing night, into an opening that yawned 
in the side of the mighty vessel. Four 
other dark craft followed, whipping 
down in swift arcs, their shapes blurred 
against the background of immensity, 
vaguely visible in the light that glowed 
now, strong and steady from the lighted 
portholes. 

The opening shut ; and—just like that 
—the ship vanished. One instant, it was 
there, a vast sphere of dark metal; the 
next he was staring through the space 
where it had been at a vague swirl of 
light, an enormous galaxy that swam 
beyond a gulf of a billion years. 

Time dragged drearily toward infinity. 
Xt! sprawled moveless and unutterably 
hopeless on the bosom of endless night. 
He couldn’t help thinking of the sturdy 
sons he might have had, and of the uni- 
verse that was lost because of his mis- 
takes. But it was the thought of the 
sons, of companionship, that really 
brought despair. 


Morton watched the skillful fingers 
of the surgeon, as the electrified knife 
cut into the fourth man’s stomach. The 
last egg was deposited in the bottom of 
the tall neutronium alloy vat. 

The eggs were round, grayish ob- 
jects, one of them slightly cracked. 

As they watched, the crack widened ; 
an ugly, round, scarlet head with tiny, 
beady eyes and a tiny slit of a mouth 
poked out. The head twisted on its 
short neck, and the eyes glittered up 
at them with a hard ferocity. 

And then, with a swiftness that al- 
most took them by surprise, it reared 
up and tried to run out of the vat, slid 
back—and dissolved into the flame that 
Morton poured down upon it. 

Smith, licking his dry lips, said: 
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“Suppose he’d got away, and dissolved 
into the nearest wall!” 

Nobody said anything. They stood 
with intent eyes, staring into the vat. 
The eggs melted reluctantly, under the 
merciless fire of Morton’s gun, and then 
burned with a queer, golden light. 

“Ah,” said Dr. Eggert; and attention 
turned to him, and the body of von 
Grossen, over which he was bending. 
“His muscles are beginning to relax, and 
his eyes are open and alive. I imagine 
he knows what’s going on. It was a 
form of paralysis induced by the egg, 
and fading now that the egg is no longer 
present. Nothing fundamentally wrong. 
They'll all be O. K. shortly. What 
about the big fellow?” 

Morton replied: “Zeller swears he 
saw a flash of red emerge from the 
main lock just as we swept the ship 
with uncontrolled energization. It must 
have been, because we haven’t found 
his body. However, Pennons‘is out 
with half the men, taking pictures with 
fluorite cameras; and we'll know for 
certain in a few hours. Here he is now. 
Well, Pennons ?” 

The engineer strode in briskly, and 
placed a misshapen thing of metal on 
one of the tables. “Nothing definite to 
report yet—but I found this in the main 
physics laboratory. What do you make 
of it?” 

Morton frowned down at the fragile- 
looking object with its intricate net- 
work of wires. There were three dis- 
tinct tubes that might have been muzzles 
running into and through three small, 
round balls, that shone with a queer, 
silvery light. The light penetrated the 
table, making it as transparent as glass- 
ite. And, strangest of all, the balls 
irradiated, not heat, but cold. 

Morton put his hands near, but the 
cold was of a mild, water-freezing 
variety, apparently harmless, He 
touched the metal ball. It felt as chilled 
metal might feel. 


“I think we'd better leave this for 
our chief physicist to examine. Von 
Grossen ought to be up and around 
soon. You sdy you found it in the 
laboratory ?” 

Pennons nodded; and Morton car- 
ried on his thought: “Obviously, the 
creature was working on it, when he 
suspected that something was amiss— 
he must have suspected the truth, for 
he left the ship. That seems to dis- 
count your theory, Korita. You said 
that, as a true peasant, he couldn’t even 
imagine what we were going to do.” 

The Japanese historian smiled faintly 
through the fatigue that paled his face. 
“Honorable commander,” he said po- 
litely, “a peasant ean realize destructive 
intentions as easily as you or I. What 
he cannot do is bring himself te destroy 
his own property, or imagine others de- 
stroying theirs. We have no such limi- 
tations.” 

Pennons groaned: “I wish we had. 
Do you know that it will take us three 
months at least to get this ship properly 
repaired after thirty seconds of uncon- 
trolled energization. For those thirty 
seconds, the ship created a field in space 
millions of times more intense than the 
energization output. I was afraid 
that—” 

He stopped with a guilty look. Mor- 
ton grinned: “Go ahead and finish what 
you were going to say. You were afraid 
the ship would be completely destroyed. 
Don’t worry, Pennons, your previous 
statements as to the danger involved 
made us realize the risks we were tak- 
ing; and we knew that our lifeboats 
could only be given partial antiaccelera- 
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tion ;- so we’d have- been stranded here 
a million years from home.” 

A man said, thoughtfully : “Well, per- 
sonally, I think there was nothing actu- 
ally to fear. After all, he did belong to 
another universe, and there is a special 
rhythm to our present state of existence 
to which man is probably attuned. We 
have the advantage in this universe of 
momentum, which, I doubt, a creature 
from any other universe could hope to 
overcome. And in the world of man 
there is no just place for a creature that 
can even consider laying its eggs in the 
living flesh of other sensitive beings. 
All other intelligent life would unite 
against such a distinctly personal men- 
ace.” 

Smith shook his head: “There is no 
biological basis for your opinion, and 
therefore it falls in the category of 
‘things darkly spoken are darkly seen.’ 
It dominated once, and it could dominate 
again. You assume far too readily that 
man is a paragon of justice, forgetting 
apparently that he lives on meat, en- 
slaves his neighbors, murders his oppo- 
nents, and obtains the most unholy 
sadistical joy from the agony of others. 
It is not impossible that we shall, in 
the course of our travels, meet other 
intelligent creatures far more worthy 
than man to rule the universe.” 

“By Heaven!” replied the other, “no 
creature is ever getting on board this 
ship again, no matter how harmless he 
looks. My nerves are all shot; and I’m 
not so good a man as I was when I 
first came aboard the Beagle two long 
years ago.” 

“You speak for us all!” said Morton. 
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THUNDERING PEACE 


Sergeant John West and Dr. von Theil are back—with an 
explanation of the mystery of the oxygen-breathing Uries! 


By Kent Casey 


Illustrated by Isip 


“Tuere’s only one way to end this 
goofy war,” John West insisted, gestur- 
ing with his sandwich. “We've soundly 
thrashed the Uranians every time we've 
found ’em abroad since Doc, here, found 
out how to make a cosmic-ray screen. 
As long, however, as we leave Uranus 
itself alone, they keep coming. They’re 
using little speed-craft now instead of 
bruisers; and the minute a Terran 
freighter gets out of the patrolled lanes 
she’s attacked. Q. E. D. We must 
attack Uranus and make ’em say 
‘Uncle.’ ”’ . 

“Fair enough!” assented Captain 
Mowbray. “That sounds logical, but it 
isn’t. I’ve chased a lot of those babies 
home and it’s always the same story. 
He leads me right up to his stratosphere, 
cuts his screen and dives like a bat out 
of hell for the ground. Sometimes I 
can get a hit before he’s through, but 
mostly I can’t. And if I try to follow 
into the stratosphere, all my instruments 
go haywire and the men do, too. There 
must be good air under that blanket, 
because we all know that Uranus was 
colonized by our own sort of people, 
and they can still breathe comfortably 
anywhere we can. And they couldn't 
do that if their atmosphere is methane, 
like the books say.” 

“Why don’t a lot of you imitate the 
Uranians—dive through and fight ’em 
under the stratosphere?” asked Dr. von 
Theil. 


“You can’t maneuver when you're 


using gravity nullifiers, especially with 
enough power to keep from crashing on 
Uranus. It has fifteen times the mass 
of. Earth, you know. And if you land, 
you've got to, wear a nullifier yourself 
in order to move at all and you'd be 
about as much use in a battle as a lamp- 
post,” Mowbray explained. 

West 


“High altitude 


grunted. 
“Yeah? When you can’t see a darn 
thing through that gray ? 


bombing!” 


cloudbank | 
Bombs enough to cover that big lum- 
mox of a planet would take more ships 
than we'll ever have. And_ sporadic 
bombing here and there might not hit a 
thing. If it did, it would just make the 
Uranians madder.” 

Von Theil leaned back in his chair, 
looking at the ceiling and patting -his 
fingertips together. “Suppose you did 
know what you were shooting at, have 
you got bombs that would be reliable 
when released outside the stratosphere ?” 
he asked. 

“We-ell,” West admitted reluctantly, 
“T wouldn’t bet on ’em. They’ve got a 
lot of range in empty space, but I’m 
afraid they’d explode pretty high up in 
ay atmosphere.” 

Mowbray nodded confirmation. “They 
can’t stand much skin-friction,” he said. 
“Moreover, they’re built to attack a ship, 
and their force is concentrated in a 
pretty small area when they go off. I 
don’t think they’d do much damage to 


a city except by a lucky hit on a power 
line or a water main.” 

Von Theil seemed to find the ceiling 
interesting. “From what you say, I 
should think the things to bomb would 
be their atmosphere plants,” he mused. 

The two soldiers turned suddenly. 
“Atmosphere plants ?” 

“Sure! We all know that the Ura- 
nians are oxygen breathers like us. 
CH, would do them no good. And the 
natural atmosphere of Uranus is—or, 
anyhow, used to be—plain CHy. We 
know that, too.” 

“But how—” West began. 

Von Theil suddenly sat forward and 
brought his eyes down to face the two 
captains. “That’s what we got to find 
out!” he said, smiling. “Now, you two 
stop your wishful thinking and tell me 
all you know about Uranians. I know 
they are very like us except for their 
tremendous bone and muscles. I know 
they look facially like some of our races. 
I hadn’t heard that they are actually of 
Earth stock, however. That makes the 
problem simpler, but not simple enough 
yet. Who were they? When did they 
go?” 


“As I remember, the first humans to 
go to Uranus were early in the twenty- 
first century—oil men, weren’t they?” 
West said turning to Mowbray. 

“Yes, but they didn’t stay. ' They had 
a few small stations and worked in 
spacesuits. Working the big lakes of 
crude oil. Then the sickness came and 
the oil business had to be abandoned, 
even though they relieved the men every 
month or so.” 

“Sickness?” von Theil interrupted. 

“Yes, something queer. All of a sud- 
den, the men on duty in the stations 
began to get hysterical. Sometimes com- 
pletely nuts. Visiting ships had to carry 


em out, every last man of them. Most 


of them had deep, stubborn burns, too, 
with nothing to account for them. In- 
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vestigators landed with all the precau- 
tions they could think of; but in a few 
hours they were as bad as the men they 
had rescued. So the oil is still there 
unless the present-day Uranians have 
used it up.” 

His eyes alight and his hands flat on 
the table, the little doctor was leaning 
forward eagerly. “And when did the 
present-day ones go? Who were they?” 

“Remember the accounts of the 
Brigands’ War in the twenty-first cen- 
tury? When all the outlaws of the 
world gathered in the countries where 
there were the fewest civilized men and 
started a rebellion? They really forced 
the formation of the Planetary govern- 
ment. It took all the decent people 
several years to quiet them. Well, they 
stopped raiding suddenly, and things 
were at a stalemate for nearly thirty 
years. Then all of a sudden they aban- 
doned the Earth in a huge fleet of space- 
ships and went to Uranus. They stayed 
quiet there, too, until eight years ago 
when they attacked the Earth without 
warning.” 

Dr. von Theil was softly pounding 

one pudgy fist into the palm of the other 
hand. “And it was during the time of 
stalemate on Earth that the sickness 
came to Uranus, eh?” 
_ Mowbray nodded in surprise. “Yes. 
That’s what makes it puzzling. They 
didn’t seem to be bothered by the sick- 
ness at all when they went to Uranus, 
although they were just as human then 
as we are. They hadn’t even adjusted 
their bodies to the enormous gravity, 
and probably didn’t for several genera- 
tions.” 

“Do you remember the names of any 
of their leaders?” von Theil asked. 

“Their - military commander was 
named Gobelin or Gosselin or something 
like that. But the real leader was sup- 
posed to be an American professor who 
had got into some sort of trouble. 
Poisoned his wife or something. I can’t 
think of his name. Began with an R?” 
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“Ritzbaden?” yon Theil almost 
shouted. 
“That’s it. Ritzbaden. Why?” 


The little doctor crowed with glee. 
“Now I’ve got it! Now I bet I know! 
Ritzbaden! The first man who got 
away from the silly old notion of trying 
to break down heavy elements to make 
lighter ones out of them. He worked 
the other way. He built up light ele- 
ments into heavy ones. He was the first 
man, for instance, who made the manu- 
facture of phosphorus from silicon com- 
mercially practicable. Now I know!” 

He crammed the last of his sandwich 
into his mouth and gulped his coffee. 
“Come on, you two! We got to see the 
general right away!” 


GENERAL BruMBy was about to 
close his desk and start on his daily tour 
of inspection of the barracks and han- 
gars when the trio, barely waiting for 
the orderly to announce them, entered 
his office. West and Mowbray remained 
silent at attention; but von Theil did not 
even spare the time to answer Brumby’s 
“How d’ye do, doctor?” 

“General,” he cried, “I think I got it 
now, but I got to see something. Can 
I have John here and a little ship this 
afternoon ?” 

Long inured to the volatile little man’s 
outbursts, the general betrayed no sur- 
prise. ‘What have you got, doctor? 
Maybe we can find a ship if it’s neces- 
sary.” 

“T think I’ve got it. How to stop this 
foolish war. But I got to look at Uranus 
to make sure.” 

“Look at Uranus?” 

“Of course. How else could I tell?” 

Brumby’s forehead wrinkled in a puz- 
zled frown. “But, doctor, we can’t land 
you on Uranus. We don’t even try to 
enter that peculiar stratosphere of 
theirs; and the clouds make any long- 
range observation of the surface unre- 
liable. 

The little professor was dancing with 
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impatience. 
a ship and rig your long-range view- 
plates with an infrared cloud-breaker 
ray. So simple even your young scien- 
tific men in the government laboratory 


“Pfui!” he shouted. “Get 


can do it. 
Hurry!” 

The two captains had frozen into ex- 
pressionless immobility. The bewil- 
dered general looked up at them. “Do 
you gentlemen know what this is 
about ?” 

“No, sir,” West replied. “Dr. von 
Theil was lunching with us and asked 
about the colonization of Uranus. When 
he heard it had been done by a man 
named Ritzbaden, he got excited and 
insisted on coming to you at once.” 

“Don’t you see?” interrupted von 
Theil pleadingly. “The only way to 
make the Uranians behave is to find 
out just what methods they are using 
to overcome the methane. Then we can 
know how to counteract those methods, 
and, like John says, they will have to 
say ‘Uncle.’ ” 

After a brief stare, Brumby turned to 
his telephone. “Have an armed comet 
speedster on the ramp in thirty min- 
utes,’ he directed. “Replace her usual 
far-vision gear with a cloud-breaker of, 
say, eight hundred miles range. No 
pilot needed. Just have the ship ready.” 
He turned to the three with a gesture 
of outflung, resigned hands. “I’m com- 
ing along,” he said. “West, tell Colonel 
Morrow to take over the desk until I 
return. You're on leave at present, 
aren’t you, Captain Mowbray ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Mowbray answered, “but 
my leave’s up Friday. If you’re going 
out to the blockade, I could rejoin my 
ship in a space-belt—” 

3rumby chuckled. 
eh? 


This is important, general! 


“Want to come, 
I guess we can do better than that, 


Come along. We'll land you on your 
ship without making you body-dive 
for it.” 

“Ha!” cooed von Theil. “A party we 
will be, eh? 


Well, all right. Bring the 
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whole Patrol if you want to, but let John 
fly. He. does what I tell him.” 

“T take it,” West said as the four 
scrambled through the little comet’s air- 
lock, “that you want to hurry, Doc?” 

“Of course I want to hurry.” 

“Then, mister, you get into a pres- 
sure suit right now. I’m going to make 
this baby sizzle for you.” 

“Presure suit? Inside the ship? 
Why?” 

“Yep. You've talked hurry for the 
last hour and a half. Now you're going 
to get action, and it wouldn’t do you a 
bit of good to have your whiskers 
wrapped around a chair back.” 


As THE comet reeled through the 
sky, her very frames humming to the 
mighty thrust of her rockets, it was not 
the professor who gradually became 
worried. Gallantly reframing from in- 
terfering with West’s navigation, the 
general moved silently about the ship, 
his eyes and ears cocked to the song of 
the tortured metals and his fingers grop- 
ing for heated rivets. When the lights 
of the blockading fleet ringing the enemy 
planet caused West to slacken his ter- 
rific pace, the general’s shoulders 
straightened. “My hat!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought you were going to yank the 
tubes out of her!” 

Mowbray joined in West’s laugh. 
“These comets are tough, general. They 
aren't the sleazy little packets we had to 
fly at the beginning of the war. You 


can spin ‘em at that speed without do- 


ing much more than buckle a waistplate 
here and there.” 

“Hm-m-m!) was Brumby’s reply. 
“I’m getting too old for stunt flying, I 
guess. What do you want West to do 
now, doctor ?” 


“Get down as close as he can and 
circle. Put out the spy-beam and every- 
bedy look for them.” 

“For what, doctor ?’ 

Von Theil stared incredulously. “You 
don’t get it yet? Well, for little inter- 


mittent flashes on the ground like, say, 
artificial lightning going sidewise. Then 
maybe for ball-topped towers. Probably 
then for columns of force like vertical 
chimneys straight up a few miles.” ~ 

West spoke under his breath to Mow- 
bray. “Better man the gun, Dick. Close 
as we are, we may get a welcoming com- 
mittee.” 

Then West snapped current into the 
spy-beam and threw it in a wide arc on 
the dense gray cloudbank below. “T'll 
give you a wide field first to look for 
your flashes, Doc. If you spot one, I'll 
concentrate so you can look for your 
towers easier.” 

For a few minutes as the cloud- 
breaker fought its way through the 
murk, little could be seen. Then, 
“There's a city, Doc. You want that?” 

“Nix! Foolish! They wouldn't have 
anything so dangerous close to a city! 
Look at where it looks like prairies or 
maybe mountaintops. Do you think 
they want to invite the sickness again?” 

Brumby looked up, a gleam of com- 
prehension in his frosty eyes. “By jove! 
I begin to see daylight, doctor!” 

“There you are—Sector A-16 on the 
board, Doc! Is that it?’ West said 
suddenly. Faintly through the eerie 
illumination of the infrared beam ap- 
peared tiny coruscations on the surface 
of Uranus, flying like sparks between 
sphere-topped towers. . 

“That’s it!” crowed von Theil. “That’s 
one of them, anyhow. Don’t get too 
close to it! The stratosphere ought to 
be poison right above it. Ah! Let’s 
see— Yes, by golly, that makes it com- 
plete! Right alongside the towers! 
That is the final proof—the refrigerating 
plant. Ritzbaden! What a man! What 
a pity he had to kill his wife and ran 
away. All that science wasted for mak- 
ing fighting foolishness!” 

“Refrigeration?” the general asked. 

“Sure Mike! For a healthy atmo- 
sphere, they got to have some helium, 
don’t they?” 


. 
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Mowpray, his eyes intent on his 
screen as he watched for possible Ura- 
nian gunboats, spoke over his shoulder. 
“I was a pretty bright little doctor my- 
self before this cruel war made a space- 
pup out of me,” he said. “I thought I 
knew some physics, but I can’t make 
sense to all this. What’s it about ?” 

“Not physics except to plant the ap- 
paratus, mister. Chemistry. Air. To 
breathe, you know. Like we got at 
home.” 

“lll bite, too, Doc. You 
taught me anything about that. 
even hot air,” West added. 

The little professor shook his head 
sadly. “This modern education!” he 
mourned. “They teach you everything 
but how to use what you ought to know. 
Listen, my children! The first oil men 
came here to-get the crude oil. It didn’t 
need anything but pumps. It lies in 
open lakes on the ground, eh? Well, 
no great building required there. Tow 
out a big caisson and dump it right side 
up on the ground. Two, three men can 
live in it for some weeks while they 
pump its hold full of oil. Comes the 
relief ship and drops another caisson 
and tows back the full one, eh?” 

“That’s right. Then they got sick.” 

“Sure Mike! Because it was getting 
too hot for the Brigands, and they didn’t 
like living in equatorial Africa anyhow. 
So—they come out here. The people 
cooped up in the caissons don’t see them. 
They don’t leave their big drums except 
to connect the suction hose in space 
armor and duck back to start the pumps. 
The Brigands -start their first station, 
then another and another. By and by 
they .are getting results—in about 
twenty-five or thirty years maybe, eh?” 

“What kind of station, Doc? What 
results ?” 

Von Theil sighed patiently. “A pic- 
ture might help. We'll try again. Look, 
big man, the atmosphere of Uranus then 
was methane. CH,. Now what is car- 
bon’s atomic weight ?” 


haven’t 
Not 


“Twelve points 0 one.” 
“So. They bombard the methane 
with alpha particles. They break up 
and rebuild the carbon atoms. Heavier. 
Carbon is No. 6 in the table. What is 
No. 7? 
“Nitrogen. Fourteen point 0-0-eight. 
know that one, too.” 
“And No. 8?” 
“Oxygen. Sixteen.” 
“And what is air?” 
“Nitrogen and— Well, fry my hide! 
I see it now! They transmuted the car- 
bon by building it up into nitrogen and 
oxygen, and the left-over hydrogen 
escaped upward. Must have a layer of 
it several times thicker than our upper 
layer.” 

“Yes,” went on von Theil. “And, 
naturally, where there is so much crude 
oil there is bound to be natural gas. It’s 
pretty cold, but not cold enough, so they 
freeze it a lot more and what do they 
get? Nitrogen, liquid, of course, liquid 
methane and helium. They let the 
helium and the nitrogen out into the 
air; and the frozen methane helps run 
the refrigerator, or else they turn it 
loose, too, and break it up, like they do 
the methane they had to start with.” 

Mowbray whistled softly ynder his 
breath. “And to think J graduated first 
at medical school! Thai’s what the sick- 
ness was! The new nitrogen and 
oxygen and hydrogen would be in- 
tensely radioactive when it was first 
made. Radio-neuroses and X ray burns 
—that was the sickness, huh?” 

Von Theil nodded. “It would take 
several years for it to become safe. They 
waited thirty, so you told me. Now 
they just have occasional plants to keep 
their air stable, and the new ‘gases are 
shot high into the stratosphere so they 
lose their danger as they filter: down 
through good air.” 

“So now,” said Brumby grimly, “all 
we have to do is bomb one of their air 
plants and threaten the rest. Surrender 
or stifle in methane, slowly. 


_ 


What a 
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choice! Doctor, I’m a hard-boiled old 
soldier and I don’t mind blowing a man 
or a ship to chunks, but I’m glad I never 
thought of anything as hellish as that!” 


Von TuHEIL’s blue eyes widened 
in astonishment. “Why, no! I wouldn’t 
do that, of course. Why not just tell 
‘em you know how to do it? They surely 
will have some sense then?” He looked, 
puzzled, from one to another of the of- 
ficers. 


“You don’t know those Uranians, 
Doc,” West said gently. “You can’t 
tell em anything. They’d give us the 
horselaugh. We'd have to bomb an air 
plant, all right—maybe several before 
they would really begin to worry.” 

“Yes,” Brumby took up the story, 
“we'd have to blow up several of their 
plants. The effect would not be imme- 
diate, and they would merely push their 
shipbuilding a bit, trying to drive the 
blockade away. But, meanwhile, the 
methane would be spreading and spread- 
ing. It wouldn’t get to the cities for a 
long time, but it would hit first the most 
helpless ones—women and kids in the 
sparsely settled country nearest the 
plants. Don’t you see?” 


“They’re tough citizens, professor,” 
Mowbray added. “It will take some- 
thing sudden and drastic and visible to 
make them knuckle under, and blowing 
up all the plants at once would be neces- 
sary. That would make Uranus the 
same old death trap it was before people 
came here.” 

The little doctor sank into a seat, his 
face troubled. “Hm-m-m! That would 
be too bad!” he said. “Nix to that!” 
He began pulling at his snowy sideburns 
and his forehead wrinkled in a porten- 
tous frown. “Bah!” he said under his 
breath, “I should have thought of that! 
Hm-m-m. There must be something—”’ 
He leaned back, closed his eyes and be- 
gan to -tap his fingers together. 
“Hm-m-m”—suddenly sitting up—“how 


high is the hydrogen layer above the 
ground?” 
“T should say fifty or sixty miles.” 
“And it should be pretty deep— 
deeper than ours, eh? Lots of hydrogen 


‘ freed in the air-making and most of it 


up there.” He leaned forward with his 
hands on his knees and gazed fixedly 
into Brumby’s face. 

“How about a simultaneous storm all 
over the planet? Noise, probably very 
heavy rainfall, very exciting? Not so 
much damage. Maybe a fire here and 
there. And wind damage. Hm-m-m 
. . . yes... . and cloudbursts, of 
course. That first. Then tell ’em that 
is a sample and do they want any 
more?” 

“It would have to be a tolerably hefty 
show. Something not easily attributable 
to natural causes,” Brumby replied. 

“But if it is, then it might work?” 

“If it was spectacular enough, it might 
make them think. Why, what are you 
thinking about ?” For von Theil’s round, 
pink face was shining joyously. 

“About getting home in two little 
ships, instead of one, tomorrow. John 
can’t fly but one. How about you?” And 
he turned to Mowbray. “Can you fly 
pretty good? Can you calculate a beam- 
curve?” 

Mowbray glanced helplessly at his 
commander-in-chief. “I can fly,” he 
said, “but you'll have to ask General 
Brumby—” * 

The general smiled. “Captain Mow- 
bray is battle-pilot of Colonel Tilton’s 
flagship,” he said. “If you want to use 
him, we can get his leave extended a 
day or so, I imagine; that is, if he 
volunteers for this duty. He’s officially 
on leave at present.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m volunteering,” Mow- 
bray answered eagerly. 

“Fine! Good! Now, somebody fix 
my pressure suit_and let’s go home, 
zowie—the way we came,” and von 
Theil again leaned back in his seat, 
frowning studiously and with eyes 
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closed. 
laboratory as you can,” he asked. “I 


“Put me down as close to my 


got work to do tonight.” The three 
officers, lips twitching with amusement, 
resumed their flight stations. 

“Aye, aye, Doc!’ West replied cheer- 
fully, and set the little comet on her 
screaming course back to Earth. 

“Think up just what you want to tell 
the Uranians tomorrow after the busi- 
ness is over,’ von Theil murmured 
drowsily. He leaned back comfortably 
and went to sleep. 


However, he was wide awake the 
morning following arrival at his labo- 
ratory and was at the flying field very 
early, the back seat of his cab filled with 
apparatus. “Easy with that!” he or- 
dered. “It should be handled carefully. 
Those are strong tubes, but you might 
pop one and then maybe things will go 
wrong.” He began to supervise the 
mounting of the machines in the two 
ships that lay ready in the cradles. 

“Some sort of ray projector, huh?” 
commented West. What is it, Doc, an 
improved pebble-buster ?” 

“Tt looks like it, don’t it? You wait 
and see. But you know you couldn’t 
use my Dirac ray in the war zone. Not 


with your screen turned on. So, of 
course, this is different.” 
“What will these things do? And 


why two of ’em?” 

“Well, I hope Captain Mowbray is 
pretty good at calculations. We aren’t 
going to shoot at anything you can see. 
That’s what makes it hard.” 

The two tiny ships did not race at 
such breakneck speed to Uranus on the 
second voyage. “All that pressure makes 
the eyes jump. We want good sighting 
when we get there,” said the doctor. 
Once well clear, he kept a running con- 
versation over the visor-screen with 
Mowbray in the other ship. “When we 
get there, you get an accurate hundred 
miles away from us at the same altitude 
above the surface, eh?” 
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“Right, doctor.” 

“Fine. I tell you some more then.” 

Warned by General Brumby, the 
blockade ships gave the two little craft 
a wide berth; but practically the entire 
fleet hung in a quadrant behind them, 
eagerly watching. Dr. von Theil’s ex- 
ploits were tradition now, and this was 
the first time most of the fleet had had 
opportunity to watch. 

“His Ceres show was a honey,” Colo- 
nel Tilton remarked to his chief of staff. 
“This time he’s promised something to 
dazzle the whole planet, so the general 
says. I don’t want to miss it.” 

From time to time, von Theil glanced 
uneasily into the screens as division after 
division of ships became visible. “Better 
tell all these people to keep well behind 
us,” he warned. “Pfui! You'd think 
it was a football game!” 

At last, after long searching of the 
instrument dials, the little doctor began 
to twist the small handwheel which con- 
trolled his ray projector. “Mr. Mow- 
bray,” he barked into his transmitter, 
“are you an accurate hundred miles 
from us?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Mowbray answered. 
“Maybe ten yards either way. Not 
more.” 

“What’s your altitude now in relation 
to Uranus?” 

“One hundred and fifty miles as near 
as may be.” 

“Fine! Hold it there! Now train 
your ray dead ahead, but at an angle of 
sixty degrees to the ship-to-ship baseline 
and keep it there steady. Ready?” 

“All set, doctor!” 

“Then here we go!” and the little 
doctor pressed down the button of his 
instrument, slowly twisting his vernier 
as if searching for something. Up and 
down, he played his ray, like a whip- 
ping searchlight, and as he crossed and 
recrossed Mowbray’s beam, brilliant 
flashes snapped and crackled. 


“He’s running down Mowbray’s beam 
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looking for something. Do you know 
what he’s after?” West whispered over 
his shoulder to the general. 

“I’m not sure, but I think—” 


THE SENTENCE was never fin- 
ished. Uranus, which had been an 
enormous sphere covered with an al- 
most solid gray cloudbank, became al- 
most instantaneously a great ball of 
lambent blue flame with jets leaping 
high into outer space, and heavy con- 
cussions could be detected deep in the 
stratosphere, glaring flashes like con- 
centrated sheet lightning; and as the 
flames died away, swirling black rain 
clouds. Then these in turn cleared, and 
Uranus, divested of its cloud-blanket, 
showed plain in the visors, apparently 
every square mile drenched, but with 
forests and buildings smoking as if re- 
cently extinguished. 

The little doctor smiled and looked 
at his watch. “Sixteen minutes,” he 
giggled. “You can talk to ’em now, 
general. Was that storm good enough ?” 

The general, his face strained, was 
staring into the visor, setting magnifica- 
tion at maximum. “I can’t talk to them 
now,” he said grimlye “Look! They’re 
rioting all over the place. Can’t say I 
blame them. What a racket you kicked 
up!” 

“You can go closer to look if you 
want,” von Theil said calmly. “I think 
the stratosphere is pretty well clear. of 
noxious gases now for a while. But 
see—I didn’t wreck the air plants at all. 
[ didn’t hurt anything but their feelings. 
Scorched the roofs, maybe, but the rain 
put that out quick.” 

In every city and town as the visors 
picked them-up one by one, frantic 
crowds were storming the government 
houses and swarming about fleeing ar- 
mored cars wliich converged swiftly 
along the network of broad roads. 
“Those cars are making for Fleet Base! 
Look, there it is—looks like most of the 


Uranian fleet is cradled there!” cried 
West. 

Car after car outdistanced its pursu- 
ing mob and reached the giant drome. 
Brumby rapidly spun the tuning dials of 
his speaker. “Calling Colonel Tilton’s 
flagship!” he yelped. “Stand by for 
mass sortie of Uranian ships! They're 
coming out in force!” 

However, as ship after ship took off, 
it became apparent that flight, not fight, 
was all that occupied the minds of the 
Uranian pilots. They wished only to 
get away/from their home planet and 
their aroused and frantic population. 
They shot out into space at crazy an- 
gles and reckless speed, dodging the 
Terran ships without..even offering to 
fire on them. One or two were shot 
down, a few were captured; but scores 
escaped into the blackness of space, 
never to return to their homeland, but 
to become a haunting, desperate fleet 
of pirates on the fringes of known space. 

The visor plate began to hum and 
glow. “They're calling us from the 
ground,” Brumby shouted. 

The plate soon filled with the images 
of squat, heavily built Uranian men and 
women, their pallid faces and drawn 
features betraying their excitement. An 
old man spoke. 

“Earthmen!” he called in a hoarse 
voice, “as chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Uranus, I am suing for 
peace! We have driven out our over- 
lords, taking advantage of the terrible 
storm which we have reason to believe 
you caused. The overlords have fled 
with all the government treasure, so we 
hope you will be lenient in your terms. 
We, who are now in charge, have never 
favored this war and have striven vainly 
to end it. We are at your mercy.” 

“Peace is what we want ourselves,” 
Brumby replied. “I accept your sur- 
render, but have no authority to grant 
terms other than a temporary armistice. 
The blockade will continue until those 
terms are settled, but you need fear no 
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hostile moves meanwhile. If you have 
a small skyboat handy, send your peace 
commissioners to this vessel and I will 
take them to Earth to treat with the 
Planetary Council. Do you need any 
help or supplies?” 

The Uranian chairman breathed a 
long sigh of relief. “Many thanks. We 
are in no immediate need. We will be 
aboard your ship in half an hour,” and 
the screen faded. 


“Now!” exploded John West, push- 
ing the little doctor into a seat and men- 
acing him with a brown forefinger. 
“T’ve waited long enough to know what 
you did! Spill it, Doc, if you don’t want 
me to bust!” 

“My,no! Don’t bust. You see, when 
I made my exploder three years ago, | 
fixed it so it couldn’t be a war weapon, 
as you know. But this time I used it 
not only for peace, but for health, too 
I cleaned out the poison Ritzbaden’s 
work left in the stratosphere. Uranus 
will be lots nicer to live in now for a 
while,’ and von Theil smiled broadly. 

“But what the heck did you do?’ 

“TI just set fire to their hydrogen belt. 
It must have been pretty hot down there 
for a while. Those two rays were just 
an application of the old law of re- 
sultant of forces. Each one is quite 
harmless by itself, but when they meet 
at the proper angle, they bump, and you 
got any exploder. Ponf! So, I felt 
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along Mr. Mowbray’s beam with mine, 
exploding little bits of stray gas, until 
the rays joined just where the hydro- 
gen layer merged with the atmospheric 
gases. And then—blam!—it popped 
and burned. One big thunderstorm 
over a whole planet’s surface! So, that 
made a lot of water all at once, and it 
rained down and put out the fire. And 
o, the Uranians overlords got in dutch 
and scrammed, and now we got peace!” 

A small lifeboat slid alongside and 
four spacesuited figures stepped through 
the air lock. -Through the transparent 
helmets showed the faces of three white- 
haired men and one burly, rather hand- 
some youth. Quickly they introduced 
themselves, showing credentials author- 
izing them as members of the peace 
commission. ‘And I made bold to bring 
my son Madoc,” the leader added, nod- 
ding toward the huge boy. “As a mem- 
ber of the revolutionary party he has 
been debarred from our universities. 
He hopes you will allow him to come 
to Earth to study.” 


“What you want to study?” asked 
von Theil, his eyes twinkling.” 

“Physics, sir!” and the boy saluted 
smartly. 


The little doctor ran an approving 
eye up and down the young man’s sturdy 
body. “You come with me and I will 
see that you learn some physics,” he 
chuckled. “And, mister, ow my uni- 
versity can use a fullback like you!” 
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CITY OF The CORPORATE MIND 


Past, Present and Future—in the persons of 
three men of three ages—invade a city of 


the far future—a strange, twisted society— 


By Nat Schachner 


illustrated by W. A. Koll 


Tue Red Sea made an oily patch 
beneath. To the left stretched the vast, 
unbroken jungles of Africa. On the 
right the sun dazzled back from an 
interminable expanse of barren sand and 
rock. Everywhere there was silence— 
deep, brooding, moveless. 

Only the soft roaring of rocket jets 
punctuated the hush as the stolen ship of 
Harg fled north and west, cleaving the 
upper air like a silver bird in flight. 

“Still nothing—and always nothing!” 
groaned Sam Ward, man of the twen- 
tieth century, his gray eyes intent on 
the unpeopled solitudes below. “Per- 
haps my hunch is wrong. Perhaps 
Dadelon was the last outpost of the 
isolated cities of Earth. And even that 
curious flying city is gone,” he added 
wryly. 

Beltan, Olgarch of Hispan, turned 
his tawny, aristocratic head with a faint 
smile. “You forget that my native city 
is still intact,’ he reminded. “Its 
neutron walls will defy both the rocket 
horde of Harg and the mightier thought- 
waves of Ras.” 

“A lot of good that will do us—or 
Earth!” Sam exclaimed. “Your fellow 
Olgarchs consider you a traitor since 
you helped us escape. They’d put us all 
to death if they ever laid hands on us.” 

“T am not afraid of death,” snapped 
Kleon, Greek of Alexander’s time. His 
golden hair was surmounted by a bat- 
tered helmet, his clean-chiseled features 


and bright-blue eyes gave him the ap- 
pearance of a Phidian god. The shield 
that ever hung from his shoulder clashed 
brazenly against his tarnished armor, 
the javelin that never left his hand de- 
scribed an angry are. “It isn’t death I 
mind,” he repeated, “as long as my feet 
are firmly planted on the solid ground 
and my sword can strike at enemies that 
are palpable and within reach. But 
these newfangled weapons of the future, 
that kill at a distance and in cowardly 
fashion, and this boat that cleaves the 
air like Icarus with his waxen wings, are 
beyond me.” 

Sam Ward thrust a quick, anxious 
glance to the rear. “We seem to have 
escaped the hordes of Harg temporarily. 
There’s nothing in sight.” 

Beltan nibbled with manifest dis- 
taste at the smoked hindquarters of a 
hare. They had captured it during a 
hurried descent off the Gulf of Aden 
where they had synthesized fresh rocket 
fuel and laid in fresh stores of water 
and game. 

“Sooner or later,” he observed calmly, 
“the horde will catch up to us. The 
thought-tentacles of Ras are far-reach- 
ing. And when we go, the last chance 
of warning whatever cities may still exist 
goes with us. Vardu of Harg and Ras 
of Asto will rule triumphant.” 

“Which means Ras—that spindle- 
legged, swollen-headed apology for a 
man,” declared Kleon with magnificent 
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contempt. “Vardu’s just his tool.” 

Saim’s eyes burned ahead. They were 
right—both of these comrades with 
whom he had come to be so strangely 
associated. Ras, who had unscrupu- 
lously joined forces with the totalitarian 
horde of Harg against his own race, who 
had sent Dadelon hurtling to destruc- 
tion, would never submit to equality 
with his fellow conquerors. In_ his 
scheming brain, mighty with concen- 
trated thought, there must be plans— 

The rocketship sped over the sluggish 
Nile and, where once the Pyramids 
were thought to stand eternal, nothing 
remained but the lone and level sands. 
The Suez Canal was gone, choked by 
lush, fantastic weeds. The Mediter- 
ranean glimmered bluely beyond. This 
cradle of civilization, home. of earliest 
empires, broad thoroughfare for thou- 
sands of years to the traffickings of men, 
was now silent and desolate, rimmed 
with unfamiliar contours, tomb of van- 
ished hopes and fears. 

Yet Kleon’s eyes kindled at the sight. 
“Home!” His voice was a’ prayer. 
“Home to Greece after ten thousand 
years of absence! Surely the great 
Alexander’s seed has not perished with 
the rest; surely the glory of Pericles and 
Plato, of Themistocles and Aristotle 
have left eternal marks. Here, if any- 
where, we shall find that free people of 
whom you dream, Sam Ward!” 

3ut Sam shook his head in sadness: 
“The glory that was Greece, like the 
grandeur that was Rome, had died even 
before my day, eight thousand years 
ago. However, we can look.” 

For hours of precious, waning time 
they flew feverishly over the deep-in- 
dented coast, hurtled over fabled Olym- 
pus, sought signs that men still existed 
in that once-glorious land. 

jut they found nothing! 

The flame of longing in Kleon’s eyes 
died slowly to bitter tragédy. “Gone! 
All gone!” he whispered, and bowed 
his head. 


Sam and Beltan moved softly to the 
prow of the rocketship, respecting his 
grief. Once again they were high over 
the Mediterranean. 

“Were there any other civilizations 
that might have survived in this land 
you call Europe?” asked Beltan. 

Sam’s face clouded. “If you can call 
them civilizations,” he said unwillingly. 
“In the twentieth century they had 
mostly turned into_ dictatorial states, 
massed nations like the horde of Marg 
itself? Megalomaniacs ruled them and 
brought them eventually to that destruc- 
tion in a later century which buried all 
mankind and made of Earth a shambles, 
But farther to the west there may still be 
some forgotten survivor that—” 

Kleon lifted his head and _ stared 
moodily over the side. It had been 
impossible for him to believe that his 
native land could have shared the gey- 
eral debacle that overtook the world. 
All through his adventures, since his 
awakening from the radium-induced 
sleep in the land of the Mayas, had run 
the unexpressed hope of revisiting the 
purple hills of Attica and the windy 
plains of Thrace and hearing once more 
the rolling surge of Homer’s tongue. A 
sudden homesickness griped his vitals 
and left him weak. To a Greek all 
other races are barbarians, all other 
lands sterile. To be sure Sam Ward 
and Beltan were comrades, fit even to 
have partaken in the godlike Alexander’s 
wide-marching expeditions; but they 
were exceptions. In all Earth he would 
find no others. And now the hope that 
had buoyed him up was gone, shattered 
beyond redemption! 

The sea blinked up at him, beckoning. 
Only that hadn’t changed. The blue 
Mediterranean, over which the lordly 
triremes had sailed, and the hawk- 
nosed merchants of Sidon and Tyre had 
sent their wares+— 


THERE was no wind, and the heat of 
summer lay breathless on earth and sky, 


yet the Mediterranean was suddenly in 
motion. Kleon blinked and looked 
again. A long shudder rippled over the 
surface, like the peristaltic movement 
of a gigantic worm. Then the water 
bubbled up in a vast arc and over- 
whelmed the rimming shores. The bub- 
ble collapsed and swelled again, rhyth- 


mically, in regular pulsation; while 
underneath dim things moved and 
stirred. 


Kleon clung to the edge of the rush- 


ing rocket craft for support. “By 
Poseidon!” he cried hoarsely. “A 
monstrous serpent writhes and_ stirs 


within the sea. Look yonder!” 

His comrades rushed to the side and 
peered down. The pulsations were in- 
creasing in violence. The whole Medi- 
terranean, from the coast of Syria to 
the Strait of Gibraltar, foamed with ex- 
pansion. The low coast of Africa 
buried under countless tons of briny 
waiter. 

“Good Heaven!” 
“The sea’s alive! 
underneath.” 

Beltan remained calm. His proud 
poise never deserted him. Excitement, 
or sign of emotion, was unbefitting an 
Olgarch of Hispan. His long, slim fin- 
gers moved effortlessly over the con- 
trols. The silver ship swung in spiral- 
ing descent until it barely skimmed the 
surface of the pulsing sea. 

“There is life below,” he admitted, 
keen eyes searching the roiling depths. 
“But not of the type friend Kleon sup- 
poses. A city is incased within the sea 
—a city with flexible walls of water.” 

“But that’s impossible,” gasped Sam. 
“How can water create a dividing line?” 

“Look out!” shouted the Greek and 
. thrust up his shield in vain defense. 

Beltan tugged hard at thecontrols, the 
sweat beading on his pale, patrician 
countenance. Sam dropped flat to the 
rounded bottom of the ship. 

The sea rushed up to meet them. One 
hundred feet it heaved into the air, while 


exclaimed Sam. 
There’s something 
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the skimming vessel wrenched in every 
strut and rocket blasts jetted futilely in 
swift,-upward thrust. 

The bubble of waters caught them in 
irresistible tide, swung over an;! above 
them. The roar of flames quenched in 
the smothering medium; Sam gulped 
salt water and instinctively braced him- 
self against the furious surge of the sea. 

Then, magically, everything cleared. 
Choking and sputtermg, Sam staggered 
to his feet, coughing up a lungful of 
spray, clearing his blinded eyes of salty 
immersion. The gigantic wave had re- 
ceded, leaving in its wake only a thin 
film of water at the bottom of the rocket- 
ship. 

“Belton! Kleon!” he gasped. “Where 
are you?” 

The Greek rose lithely to his feet, 
thrusting aside the shield under which 
he had crouched against the invading 
tide. “Here, Sam Ward.” He spat out 
a mouthful of water. “By Poseidon, but 
that was a narrow escape! I thought 
surely the Jurking monsters of the deep 
had caught us that time. It were best 
that we leave this place—” 

The Olgarch of Hispan shook the 
spume from his tawny head. His face 
was grim and taut. His fingers leaped 
over the banked instruments and _ fell 
away with a despairing gesture. 

“We can’t get away, friend Kleon! 
The rocket tubes no longer function. 
We are underneath the sea!” 


SAM LOOKED blankly around. For 
the first time the muted silence of the 
rockets struck him, and the sudden 
cessation of accustomed motion. But 
that was not all! The fierce blaze of a 
cloudless sun was gone, replaced by a 
filtered, soothing illumination. The sky 
itself had vanished; in its place over- 
head was a_ green overarching of 
smoothly racing waters, rounded in a 
catenary dome and stretching to misty 
horizons as far as the eye.could see. 

Involuntarily he ducked, while Kleon 
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invoked the entire pantheon of gods for 
succor. But the liquid roof—countless 
millions of tons of rushing ocean—kept 
its form and contour and failed to fall in 
catapulting catastrophe. 

“We were plucked under deliberately,” 
Sam said hoarsely. “We were seen and 
caught.” 

“By whom?” demanded Kleon. 

“That,” observed Beltan, “we will 
find out fast enough. In the meantime, 
we are moving.” 

A thin, transparent film formed 
around the captive ship. Swiftly, si- 
lently, like a helpless pupa in a cocoon, 
they slipped along. The three men of 
dissimilar times gripped their respective 
weapons and stared. 

The filmy bubble in which they were 
inclosed picked up speed. It hurtled 


along a strangely curving track. Out- 
side, Sam could barely see the circum- 
scribing walls of the tube—transparent, 


shimmering, glittering with little flecks 
of flame. 

“We're in a tunnel of sorts,” he whis- 
pered, crouching. The automatic that 
had served him well, though millennia 
old, snouted outward. 

“Or rather, an artery,” corrected Bel- 
tan. He held his electro-blaster in 
negligent grip. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Sam. “And 
we're the nucleus of a cell. The wall 
that surrounds us is the cell wall.” 

“Exactly.” The Olgarch frowned. 
“I’m afraid—” 

“You speak in riddles,” Kleon burst 
out, “but here come human beings whose 
appearance I much dislike.” 

A moment before the shimmering 
tunnel along which they sped had been 
empty except for themselves. Now, 
suddenly, it swarmed with hurtling men. 
But they were men such as Sam Ward 
had never seen before. 

Of two types they were. One was a 
pale, sickly white, elongated and thin. 


The other was a brownish-red, chunky . 


and rounded. Both had legs that held 


firmly together with tough connective tis- 
sue and their arms weaved in front of 
them as though they were swimming. 
Their lidless, lashless eyes were wide 
and unblinking; pale hair and reddish 
treamed backward with the wind of their 
flight. They came swarming down upon 
the rocketship like divers cleaving an in- 
visible fluid. There was no expression 
upon their faces, but little knobs bulging 
on their foreheads quivered with strange 
vibrations. 

They burst through the shimmering 
bubble that surrounded the plane as 
though it were merest tissue. On they 
came, directive, purposive, straight for 
the three men, arms weaving and clutch- 
ing. 

“Don’t resist!” Beltan said quickly, 
but too late. 

A pallid, elongated figure whipped 
writhing fingers around the startled 
Greek. 

“Ha!” he gasped angrily. A mild 
shock quivered through his straining 
muscles, brought red fury to his daunt- 
less spirit. He was not used to tame 
submission. His short, keen-bladed 
javelin came up with lightning speed 
and plunged deep into the dead-white 
body of the offender. 

The man fell away, spurting a sickly- 
colored blood. 

“Ha!” cried the Greek again, brand- 
ishing his weapon. “Let that teach 
you not to lay hands on a free-born 
Athenian.” 

“We're in for it now,” groaned Bel- 
tan. “Kleon will never learn. All 
right, Sam Ward, we'll have to fight 
and may Heaven help us!” 

The plunging figures had hesitated 
momentarily at the wounding of their 
fellow. The little knobs on their fore- 
heads increased their vibration. A blue 
glow surrounded them in _ pulsing 
globules. Then they came on again, 
faces expressionless, eyes unwinking. 


Kleon ejaculated an ancient oath as he 
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lifted his javelin again. The man into 
whom he had plunged the weapon had 
galvanized into life again; was darting 
forward with his fellows as though he 
had not been disemboweled. The gap- 
ing wound in his side had closed and 
the ichor that issued was reduced to a 
tiny trickle. 

Sam pumped twentieth-century bullets 
into the oncoming horde. Kleon’s 
javelin thrust again and again. Bel- 
tan’s electro-blaster flamed its bolts of 
destruction. 

But still they came, hundreds on hun- 
dreds. Neither bullets nor javelin blows 
could stop their assault. The wounded 
fell back with red or white spurts of 
blood, and came on again, suddenly 
healed. Only the flaming disintegra- 
tion of the electro-blaster ripped through 
their serried ranks and spattered them 
into nothingness. 

Sam emptied his clip and cursed. 
Kleon staggered back and reached for 
the heavy sword that swung from his 
thigh. As far as the eye could see, new- 
comers were swarming to the attack, 
diving headlong, arms outstretched. 


Wherever they touched, fierce electric 
shocks quivered through the defenders. 
Sam tried to club his useless gun, but 
his quivering muscles refused to obey 
his will. Long fingers darted over his 
body. The contact jolted him with 
strange fires. It was torture to move. 
As in a haze he saw Kleon’s brawny 
arm sink slowly to his side and Bel- 
tan’s face contract with pain. 

Stiff, unable to move, yet jerking at 
the touch of their captors’ fingers, they 
were hurried along. .The rocketship and 
its immobile contents increased their 
pace. Platoons of white and reddish 
men, as though obedient to some distant 
command, wheeled in unison and van- 
ished. Only a handful—fingertips rest- 
ing on their victims—accompanied them 
as they careened along the shimmer of 
inclosing walls. 
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TuHRouGH the transparency Sam 
watched with moveless eyes the shifting 
panorama of a strange city and stranger 
land. Scores of similar hollow tubes, 
varying in color from glassy visibility 
to red and purple hues, converged in 
huge arcs from the outermost reaches 
of the circumscribing watery arch toward 
the destination to which they were 
traveling. Crisscrossing channels tied 
them into a connected system. Red and 
white beings, similar to the ones who 
had seized upon them, sped along the 
tubes and arteries in purposeful, orderly 
array, bent upon unknown errands. 

At stages the channels threw off sup- 
plementary tubes that ended in mon- 
strous machines of gleaming metal. 
Some were like pumps, intricate in pat- 
tern, others pulsed with interior glow, 
some whirred in concentric rings like 
huge gyroscopes, others seemed manu- 
factories from which endless streams of 
rounded pellets, held in a matrix of 
sticky fluid, sprayed into blue, connect- 
ing arteries and bathed their denizens 
in its depths. 

Each machine had a cupola at its top, 
a bubble of sheer transparency. Within 
the shell sat a man, more humanlike 
than the others, his knobbed forehead 
aglow with electric aura, and tending 
the controls. Here and there, as they 
rushed along, Sam got glimpses of other 
types of men—some powerful giants and 
ruddy of complexion, others attenuated 
and ethereal of hue, who slipped 
through the atmosphere with the ease 
and swiftness of a rocketplane. 

Then, suddenly, they. were whirled 
out of their transparent channel into a 
smaller tube of yellow hue. Three 
brawny men waited for them there. 
Their muscles bulged and their bodies 
were squat and powerful. They caught 
the speeding ship and brought it to a 
halt as easily as though it were a toy. 
The escort of pale and reddish men 
touched them with whispering hands, 
then turned and darted back the way 


they had come. The three jerked for- 
ward like unleashed bolts of lightning. 

Sam felt the blood once more surge 
through his body. At the release of 
those electric fingers the shock oozed 
from his system. He flung around on 
his comrades. They, too, were stirring 
back to normality again. The three 
men who piloted the ship with muscled 
grips did not seem to be aware of their 
existence. 

Kleon muttered fiercely and hefted 
his javelin with still-tingling fingers. 

“What do you make of these peo- 
ple?” Sam asked the Olgarch. 

Beltan’s noble forehead creased into 
little frowns. He studied the powerful 
forms of the men who had the ship in 
tow. “Curious!” he murmured. “A 
total subdivision of labor and of func- 
tion. Each group, different from the 
others, has its specified task. Each 
member of the group performs his ap- 
pointed duty regardless of death, or 


‘wounds, or obstructions. Those who 


first picked us up were scavengers—so 
to speak—detailed to keep the arteries 
of communication clean and free of all 
alien matter.” 

“Are we then scum, or garbage?” de- 
manded Kleon heatedly. 

Sam grinned a bit ruefully. “In this 
city we are. As aliens we have no place 
in their economy.” 

“Their job performed,” pursued the 
Olgarch, “they turned us over to these 
different creatures. They are the mus- 
cular type, swift of motion, powerful— 
the carriers.” 

“And those fellows in the machines ?” 
Sam pointed to the interior of the city. 

“The tenders, the subdirectors of the 
city’s life.” Belton shook his head, 
puzzled. “Hispan had its division of 
labor, but nothing like this. Each man, 
regardless of his position, nevertheless 
was an individual, with a will and a 
mind of his own. Even the hordes of 
Harg have the power, if each so de- 
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sires, to rebel or refuse to do his al- 
lotted task. But here—” 

“I noticed that too,’ Sam almost 
whispered. ‘They seem to be practi- 
cally automatic, without power to act 
for themselves. Orders are given, and 
their response is mechanical, immediate.” 

“Do you mean then they are not 
men?” Kleon demanded. 

“They’re men, all right, but men who 
have evolved into subordinate parts of 
a total economy. Hispan and Harg are 
but steps along the way. This is the 
ultimate totalitarian state, the goal 
toward which Earth’s evolution was ob- 
viously working. A single corporate 
existence, in which human beings are 
but mechanical cogs, specialized in 
function and obedient to the common 
purpose.” 

The Greek shivered a bit. “I do not 
like your evolution. Man has lost his 
dignity, his sole reason for existence. 
Why, I prefer even the Individualists 
of Asto, or the variants of Dadelon to 
these—slaves.”’ 

“They’re not slaves,’ Sam pointed 
out, “but component parts of an or- 
ganized community. No one is greater 
than his comrade, but all are equally 
and efficiently subordinate to the com- 
mon good. Take your own body, for 
example. There is a similar division of 
labor. You have your heart and lungs, 
your arteries and blood corpuscles ; each 
—” He started violently. “Good 
Lord!” he husked. 

“T thought you’d finally get the idea, 
friend Sam,” nodded Beltan. “It’s been 
in my mind ever since we were first 
attacked. Your simile is not only apt; 
it’s exact. This city is a monstrous 
body. These tubes are its arteries; 
those white and reddish creatures who 
first attacked us are its corpuscles; 
these correspond to the muscular ele- 
ments. Out beyond, you note the at- 
tenuated, swift-darting creatures. They 
are doubtless the messengers—the nerves 
of the city. The machines are the me- 
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chanical organs; heart, lungs, if you 
wish, that keep the body functioning 
smoothly. In each sits a director—spe- 
cialist in the operation at hand—relating 
his machine to the others—a minor 
executive.” 

~  Kleon snorted. “Bah! Even Plato, 
who once compared the state to a human 
body, as you do, knew that it was mere 
analogy, not the truth.” 

“He spoke better than he knew,” 
Sam said softly. “But if you are right, 
Beltan, where is the brain?” 

“We're being taken to it—the master 
person or mechanism that co-ordinates 
all the others. If you’ve noticed the 
strange proturberances on their fore- 
heads, you’ve also noticed their vibratory 
glow. These creatures receive their im- 
pulses to act and automatically report 
back what they see, hear and the state 
of their reaction, through those receiv- 
ing and broadcasting knobs.” 

Kleon gripped his sword tightly. 
“Then we'd better try to fight our way 
clear now,” he exclaimed. ‘“We’ve 
killed their men; we can expect no 
mercy.” 

“We could never fight clear,” ob- 
served the Olgarch. “We've got to take 
our chances.” 


CroucuInc, they awaited the end of 
their strange journey. It came with a 
curious suddenness. They switched 
abruptly from the main artery into a 
short channel that ended in a domed 
globube where sat a man with bulging 
forehead and concentrated mien. He 
did not even look at them. Instead, 
his receptor knobs quivered at their ap- 
proach and he threw a switch. The 
action seemed wholly automatic. An 
arc blazed electrically. One filament 
touched the forehead of the three brawny 
men. Instantly they relaxed their grip 
on the captive ship, wheeled around in 
unison and catapulted back the way 
they had come. 

“Well!” Sam pursed his lips. “We've 
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evidently reached the end of the road. 
This bird must be the brain—” 
But he was wrong. For the other 


flickering surge of the arc reached along . 


a connecting channel. A __ pallid, 
elongated, wavering creature darted into 
vew. His speed was of the order of a 
rocketship. 

“Ai-ee!”” Kleon sputtered. The at- 
tenuated man’s incredibly mobile fingers 
had barely touched the prow of the boat, 
yet it jerked forward along the new 
tube at a furious rate. 

“You might call him a messenger 
nerve cell,” nodded Beltan with a kind 
of scientific satisfaction. “We just were 
switched at an automatic reflex from 
the motor to the sensory units.” 

“I’m getting dizzy at all this switch- 
ing,” said Sam wryly. “What I want 
to know is where we're being taken.” 

“If the analogy is correct—to the 
brain, the seat of co-ordination.” 

Outside the transparent walls of their 
conducting channel they saw hundreds 
of others, all converging with them as 
they hurtled along toward a central 
source. To Sam it looked for all the 
world like the tentacles of an octopus, 
with their as yet unknown destination 
as the maw itself. 

“Our speed is slackening,” Kleon said 
quickly. His knuckles whitened over 
the hilt of his sword. Come what may, 
he did not intend to go down unresist- 
ing. 

Sam felt a curious lump in his throat. 
The attenuated man pushed them 
smoothly into a bubble with flexible 
walls which expanded even as they 
penetrated to conform in size and shape 
to its captive load. Then he turned and 
slid like greased lightning back the way 
he had come. 

“We've reached the brain—the cen- 
tral control,” said Beltan without emo- 
tion. 

As with everything else in this strange 
undersea city the circumscribing walls 
of their flexible cell were transparent. 
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Through them they looked into a huge 
globular chamber. Its shimmering wall 
spangled with thousands of flashing 
lights. Each light connected with a tube 
that snaked outward into the city proper. 
They all flashed on and off in definite 
sequences, multicolored, bewildering. 
Back in the twentieth century Sam had 
once visited a telephone exchange with 
an automatic dialing system. This was 
something like that. 

The interior of the chamber held no 
furnishings or apparatus of any kind. 
But a score of figures spun slowly 
around and around in three concentric 
living wheels. The outer wheel moved 
the swiftest, the interior one the slowest, 
so that always the figures kept invariable 
distance and vectoral direction with re- 
spect to each other. 

They were men of an obviously intel- 
lectual cast. Limbs and body were 
shriveled and dangling, as though they 
were long-unused appendages. Huge 
heads dwarfed all else; heads bulging 
with intellectual calm and utterly hair- 
less. Instead of two knobs, however, 
lifting from their skulls, there were 
dozens, constantly quivering with little 
dartles of cold flame that synchronized 
with similar flashes on the heads of the 
others and with the pulsing lights that 
spangled the chamber. 

“But where is the ruler who controls 
the: city?” ejaculated Kleon, disap- 
pointed. 

“IT had expected a brain,” said Sam, 
equally disappointed. Somehow he had 
expected, by analogy, a huge brain like 
that of a human being, disembodied, 
floating in some nutrient liquid, that 
controlled the city. These harmless- 
looking individuals, however, were more 
like the denizens of Asto, Individualists, 
unable to co-operate effectively in any 
common enterprise. _ 

The Olgarch surveyed the gyrating 


wheels of men with keen attention. To 


Kleon he said : “There is no single rufler. 
Together they rule.” To Sam he re- 
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plied. “The totality of them constitutes 
the brain. The analogy holds perfectly. 
Think of your own brain. It is not a 
single, unitary mechanism. Rather, it 
is a republic of individual cells. There 
are millions of them. No single one 
controls them all. Instead, all are equal 
in power. and influence. The ultimate 
decision represents their cbmmon coun- 
sel, the end result of their mutual inter- 
actions.” ; 

Hundreds of nodules pulsed and 
glowed. Filaments of blue flame darted 
outward from the revolving heads, 
coalesced into a sheeted glow. 

“Beltan, Olgarch of the distant city 
of @Hispan, has correctly analyzed the 
fundamental governance of the city of 
Lyv.” 


Sam started; Kleon’s head jerked 
around in amazement. The wheeling 
figures had not slackened their pace ; 
their pursed-up little mouths had not 
opened; no sounds had echoed within 
the chamber. Yet each of the three 
comrades had heard the words distinctly 
within himself. To Sam it sounded like 
perfect English of twentieth-century 
New York. To Kleon the syllables were 
Attic Greek of the time of Demosthenes. 
To Beltan they held the clipped, slurred 
speech of Hispan. 

“They know my native tongue!” 
gasped Kleon. ' 

Beltan smiled. “They did not speak. 
Their common thought invaded your 
mind, set your.own processes in motion. 
You yourself translated it into words.” 

“Telepathy, of course,” said Sam. 
“But how did they know your name, 
and where you came from?” 

“Your little minds are naked to my 
examination,” came the half-contempt- 
uous interior response. “Yet in their 
way they unfold interesting things. I 
had not known before of the existence 
of any other city on Earth but Lyv. 
When my ancester fashioned this pres- 
ent abode under the protective waters 
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The soldiers of Harg stormed across the skies, 
raining irresistible death on the City— 


thousands of years ago, he did it to es- 
cape the plagues and fierce wars that 
swept the surface. Generations later, 
expeditions that ventured out reported 
Earth to be desolate and lifeless. Man 
had killed himself off with efficiency 
and dispatch. Therefore we remained 
in our new home, evolving along pre- 
determined lines. I am the ultimate re- 
sult—the city of Lyv.” 

“They—or rather, he—it’s pretty con- 
fusing—talks as though he were the 
city, and the city was he,” Sam ejacu- 
lated. 

“Why not?” countered -Beltan. “Lyv 
is actually a single organism, just as you 
are; though made up of a multitude of 
component parts—just as you are.” 

“In sooth,” muttered Kleon, “Aristotle 
wrote of the body politic; so did Plato. 
But I never expected their winged 
words to take form and meaning like 
this.” 

Sam decided it was time to get down 
to brass tacks. “As long as you can 
read our minds,” he told the three re- 
volving wheels of men, “you must know 
three things. First, our stories and 
backgrounds.” 

The circles quivered in uniform agree- 
ment. It was more than confusing; it 
was a bewildering strain. Sam did not 
know just where to focus his eyes. One 
man was just like another ; the synchro- 
nized revolutions shifted them like a 
shuffling pack of cards to his gaze. With 
an effort of will he solved the problem. 
He concentrated his stare an a single 
one of the small interior circle, and fol- 
lowed him steadily on his slower, turn- 
ing arc. 

“Second,” he pursued, “that we have 
slain members of your city. That, how- 
ever,” he added in self-defense, “was 
because they appeared to be on the 
verge of killing us.” 

“The members you slew were parts 
of myself,” Lyv replied logically, though 
it sounded startling enough. 

Kleon grunted, half lifted his sword. 
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Beltan’s wonted calm was broken; his 
hand moved toward his blaster. Yet 
even as it moved, he knew that he 
could never draw it; that before he did, 
strange and powerful weapons of Lyv 
would have come into play. 

“You are quite right in your sur- 
mise,” the inner voice mocked him. 
“Your electro-blaster was _ effective 
enough against my channel segments, be- 
cause I wished to explore thoroughly its 
potentialities. Had I wished, even then 
it would have been utterly futile.” 

“You mean you permitted yourself, so 
to speak, to be disintegrated in part?” 
demanded Sam in amazement. 

“Why not?” came the unexpected 
reply. “What happens in your own 
body when an alien disease organism in- 
vades your blood stream?” 

“Why why,” stammered Sam, 
“the phagocytes or white blood cor- 
puscles rush to the attack in an attempt 
to surround and kill them.” 

“And in the process many of your 
phagocytes die also, do they not?” 

“Why, sure, naturally. But, good 
Lord!” exploded Sam. “They’re only 
cells ; they’re not complete human beings, 
like like— There are plenty 
more being manufactured all the time.” 

“And so do J manufacture new cell 
beings all the time. Their place as 
individuals is no more important in my 
economy ‘than that of a handful of 
phagocytes in yours.” 

“Well, of course, if you put it that 
way,’ Sam muttered helplessly. It 
sounded logical ; but damn it, those crea- 
tures Beltan’s blaster had disintegrated 
had been men—human beings—not mere 
unconscious, simple cells! 

It was Kleon, however, who struck 
at once to the heart of the problem. 
“Then you do not propose to punish us 
for slaying your—whatever-you-call- 
them ?” 

“T never punish,” he heard the 
wheel’s response in purest Greek. “The 
word punishment has no place in an 
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. ordered organism. However, if I cannot 
ultilize your alien frames and minds 
profitably within myself, or if you repre- 
sent a focus of irritation or danger, then 
you must be eliminated.” 

“As though we were pathogenic bac- 
teria.” nodded Beltan. He seemed to 
be discussing a mere scientific point in- 
stead of his probable destruction. 

“Exactly.” 

“But wait a minute,” Sam said des- 
perately. “Before you dispose of us 
summarily there is the third point. The 
horde of Harg, headed by Vardu and 
its co-leader, Ras, is on the loose. They 
have sworn to conquer all the Earth. 
Perhaps we can help—” 

“T require no aid, especially from men 
of limited capacities such as yourselves,” 
cut in Lyv. “I am safe from detection, 
and even should I be discovered, their 
boasted weapons hold no terror for me. 
Even the mighty thought of Ras must 
bow before my concentrated unity. Now 
be quiet for a moment.” 


Lyv was thinking. The impact of 
his multifarious, yet single mind, on the 
three comrades was like a physical blow. 
Kleon muttered resentfully. Sam swore 
under his breath. Only the proud 
Olgarch waited with calm fatalism. 

The innumerable disks of light on the 
rounded chamber walls glowed and 
ebbed ; the atmosphere was electric with 
crisscrossing vibrations. Along far-dis- 
tant channels motor and sensory beings 
galvanized into activity. Reflex arcs 
sputtered in the globe-machines. 

“Now, by Heracles!” growled the 
Greek irascibly. “What is the meaning 
of all this?” 

“Lyv is seeking a place for us in his 
economy,” Beltan said quietly. “If we 
fit in, we live; if we don’t—” He 
shrugged his shoulders; but the mean- 
ing was plain. 

Sam knew his clip was empty; knew 
that even if it were full, he’d never live 
to raise the gun. Kleon knew the same 


about his javelin; knew as well that his 
thoughts were open to those queer little 
revolving men. Nevertheless, if the de- 
cision should prove adverse— 

The inner voice came to them sud- 


denly. “I have found places for the 
three of you. It is frankly an experi- 
ment on my part. If you prove properly 
efficient, I save the labor and expendi- 
ture of materials in replacing three con- 
stituents who have aged and must be 
eliminated. If you do not, then you 
will follow in their paths.” 

“T am no slave to labor for you on 
such terms,” commenced Kieon indig- 
nantly. 

“Hush!” warned Beltan. “We have 
no choice. Besides, it will be an inter- 
esting experiment for us as well.” 

“Where are we to be placed?” Sam 
demanded. 

“Beltan of Hispan, as the farthest ad- 
vanced, will direct the central machine 
that activates the motor-ganglion sys- 
tem. It’s a position of considerable re- 
sponsibility. Much of the decisions will 
be your own, subject only to emergency 
surpervision by myself. The move- 
ments of the entire city will be under 
your control.” 

Beltan said proudly: “I am honored. 
You need not fear that I cannot han- 
dle it.” 

“As for you, Sam Ward of New York, 
since you are not quite as intellectually 
and scientifically capable, you will be 
placed at one of the peripheral centers, 
on the surface of the containing skin of 
water. Under your control will be the 
tactile members, the information feeders 
from the outside world of water and 
earth. Such a one discovered your pres- 
ence in the outer air.” 

“Thanks!” Sam _ said ironically. 
“From the way you started I thought 
I was being relegated to scavenger 
work.” 

“That,” replied Lyv, “will be the duty 
of Kleon of Athens.” 

“What!” exploded the Greek. His 
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eyes flamed dangerously; his javelin 
lifted. “I, Kleon, heir of the noblest 
civilization that ever lived, a scavenger ! 
Now by Castor and Pollux—” 

“Easy does it,” warned Sam. 

“You will be in charge of elimination 
processes,” continued the inner voice of 
Lyv imperturbably. “The corpuscular 
defenders of the body politic against all 
alien and inimical intrusion will be 
under your care.” 

“Well, now, that’s different!” Kleon’s 
handsome face wreathed into a satisfied 
smile. “Why didn’t you say so in the 
first place ?” : 

“He did,” grinned Sam to himself. 
“Lyv is evidently a diplomat—or rather, 
twenty diplomats. It all depends on 
how a thing is said.” But he was care- 
ful to keep his thoughts from his highly 
sensitive comrade. 


Tuis isn’t so bad, decided Sam. He 
sat in his thin-bulbed globule on the 
outer surface of the city of Lyv. Natu- 
raly, he had been a bit sick at first 
when the man he displaced had been 
taken away for elimination by the scav- 
enger men under Kleon’s control. But 
the man had been old and worn out; 
his body was already in the process of 
disintegration. After all, thought Sam 
philosophically, we all grow old and die. 
This is jtist another method of dying, 
that’s all. 

The work itself, he soon discovered, 
was for the most part automatic, requir- 
ing a minimum of intervention on his 
part. The machine he tended was a 
marvel of mechanical efficiency. To it, 
from the smooth-racing flood of waters 
that inclosed Lyv, came a tremendous 
complexity of (membranous ~- tubes. 
Along these sped the transmitted re- 
actions of the tactile members—very 
delicate, fragile-looking men with sen- 
sitive skins and fingers on which the 
faintest disturbance anywhere made 
electrical contact. Their reactions fed 
Into an intricate bank of vacuum tubes 


and sensitized electric cells. There 
they were sorted and graded according 
to intensity of impulse, directional ap- 
proach and quality of impression. 

Differential analyzers took up the 
task, broke down the reactions into com- 
ponent elemental parts, then synthesizers 
built up potentials according to kind. 
The machine clicked and whirred, the 
tubes glowed and flashed, gears meshed 
smoothly, and new impulses raced out 
along the network of channels, impinged 
upon the vibratory knobs of the tactile 
men and shunted them into appropriate 
responses to the impressions received. 
The whole process was completed in less 
than a second, much as it is done in the 
human body itself. 

Sam’s job was simply that of a watch- 
man. Only occasionallys when the ma- 
chine faltered, or a part went wrong, or 
an emergency arose involving novel ele- 
ments to which it was not geared, did 
he intervene. This had happened about 
a dozen times since he had been in- 
stalled in the globule, a week of Earth- 
days ago. The only way he could de- 
termine time in this internal underwater 
daylight was by his original comparison 
of the steady beat of the machine to his 
own pulse. His watch had been irrevo- 
cably damaged by the radium emana- 
tions during those thousands of years 
of suspended animation within the sealed 
chamber of Quetzal. 

So far the revolving brain of Lyv had 
not found it necessary to intervene. He 
was quite proud of that, preening himself 
inordinately on his skill. “That will 
show him,” he thought grimly, “that a 
man of the twentieth century has just 
as good a brain, when it comes down 
to cases, as one of the ninety-seventh 
century, or any combination of men. 
Show me once how it works, and the 
rest comes natural.” 

Vainglory, without doubt, and due 
soon to a most rude awakening. But in 


the meantime Sam studied the strange 
corporate city into which he had come. 
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The increasing sea, he soon discovered, 
was held in place by a powerful repeller 
in the very center of the city. It was 
encircled by a congeries of smaller ma- 
chines that fed ceaselessly a type of fuel 
into its maw, where it was transmuted 
into power. Atomic energy, he de- 
cided, and turned his probing mind else- 
where. 

The tubes 
were charged with lines of electro-mag- 
netic force. Inside the skin-tight clothes 
of the creatures of Lyv were thin metal- 
lic plates. By appropriate shielding and 
energizing, the wearer was catapulted 
along at any desired speed. Sam and 
his friends had been given the plates 
for their use. 

Lyv was efficient, without doubt. For 
more than two thousand years he had 
been approximately in his present cor- 
porate state and everything went on 
smoothly and without a hitch. New 
members were regenerated as old ones 
required elimination; even among the 
components of the central brain. Yet 
always the city as a whole kept its 
identity, gaining in wisdom with the 
passage of the years, yet immortally the 
same individual in thought, in imagina- 
tion and in memory. 

For centuries he had deemed himself 
unique on an otherwise dead world, 
confined within the surrounding waters 
of the Mediterranean. He was too vast 
a total entity to push ~his way out 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, even if 
he wished, and thus gain the huge, al- 
most limitless expanse of the Atlantic 
and the connecting oceans. But he had 
never wished it. What did it matter to 
Lyv where he was? All his horizons 
would be the same featureless water in 
any event, and thought could be pon- 
dered just as well in one place as in 
another. 

The coming of the strangers, how- 
ever, had changed the situation some- 
what. They brought with them the 
knowledge of alien cities and alien times, 


[.ocomotion was simple. 
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gave decision. 


of a horde on the loose whose sole burn- 
ing desire was conquest. 

Yet even this did not disturb Lyvy’s 
totalitarian equanimity. He was con- 
fident in his protective, overarching 
floods and in the compact, unified 
strength that was inherent in himself, 
He personally had no such desire for 
alien domination. 


SAM TENDED his machine and was 
fairly well content. Naturally, in time 
he would tire of his duties and the en: 
forced limitation to his lengthy wan- 
derings. And there was always before 
his vision that phantom ideal he had set 
up for himselfi—the existence some- 
where, somehow, of a community, a 
civilization that conformed to his twenti- 
eth-century notions of democracy and 
noble freedom for all. So far he had not 
found it. Hispan, Harg, Asto, Dadelon, 
and now Lyv, were each in his own way 
utterly hostile and alien to that ideal. 

When he felt restless like that, Sam 
would get in touch with his comrades. 
Beltan, accustomed as he was to the 
strict order and caste system of Hispan, 
found the combined singleness of Lyv 
quite satisfactory. He was in a position 
of authority; the greatest, in fact, under 
the brain. The city’s activities, com- 
plicated in detail, yet unified in_pur- 
pose, passed through his motor ma- 
chines. Nothing happened anywhere 
that required movement, energy, with- 
out its cognizance. It true that 
most of his circuits were closed and self- 
acting, receiving sensory reports and 
automatically relaying the requisite 
motor responses, but there was consider- 
able choice in many fields on which he 
He, too, was under the 
ultimate control of the brain men, yet 
he in turn by his decisions and machine 
responses exercised a measure of control 
over them. Just as the deliberate 
clenching of a fist in a normal man 
will set loose certain reactions which 
must necessarily affect his brain and 
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make him unwittingly angry. 

But Kleon was disgusted. He soon 
discovered that his high-sounding title 
meant nothing. The switch at which he 
had been placed was wholly automatic. 
It was, in fact, of the order of an in- 
stinctive reflex. Perhaps once in a 
hundred thousand operations would it 
require direction. The Greek sat glumly 
in his cubicle, fingering his fast-rusting 
sword, staring with moody eyes at the 
shield that long ago had been the re- 
cipient of a thousand hacks and blows. 
The plume on his helmet drooped be- 
draggled, yet he never doffed the bronze 
casque. It was his sole present claim 
to self-respect. 

Ill-smelling products of disintegration 
were shunted almost to his very door 
by the scavenger men; members who 
had outlived their usefulness staggered 
by him to elimination. His proud nos- 
trils contracted with fierce tension; day 
by day his choler rose. Sam and Bel- 
tan tried to cheer him up; couldn't. 
Sooner or later, they knew uneasily, 
Kleon must explode, and the conse- 
quences would be incalculable. 

Now that they were integral cogs in 
Lyv, they no longer saw the concentric 
circles of men who made up the cells 
of the brain. Yet always they were 
under invisible supervision, submerged 
in a close knit system. 

“Curious,” remarked Sam one day 
into his tiny broadcasting unit. “We 
must have given Ras the slip com- 
pletely. Haven’t seen a thing of the 
horde of Harg since the destruction of 
Dadelon.” 

The Olgarch stared inscrutably across 
the intervening transparencies. ‘“We’re 
not rid of them,” he shook his head. 
“Sooner or later the thought-tentacles 
of Ras will ferret out Lyv; and then—” 

Kleon’s eyes flashed for the first time 
indays. “I hope he does,” he said vio- 
lently. “I am sick to death of this 
foul inaction; of this work that is fit 
for slaves and women. I’d rather blaze 


into glorious extinction with my sword 
in my hand and the Macedonian cry in 
my throat than rust away in here, con- 
demned never to see the blue sky again 
or the flush of dawn in the East or hear 
the strong wind singing in my ears.” 

The Greek’s impassioned words 
stirred something in Sam. He had not 
missed the freedom of earth and sea and 
sky until now. Restlessness seized him. 
He stared up at the smooth-racing wall 
of waters with a sudden distaste; they 
reminded him of prison bars. 

The days slipped by. Sam watched 
his machine, the circumferential waters, 
the ceaselessly busy tactile men. His 
gorge rose. He became as moody as 
Kleon. Vainly he sought for schemes 
of escape, knowing all the time that his 
thought processes were open to the re- 
volving brain men. The rocketship of 
Harg lay in a separate cubicle, quiescent, 
just as it had been at the time of their 
capture. But rack his wits as he might, 
there was no way to pilot the ship 
through the intervening tons of water 
overhead. They were doomed to re- 
main. 


ON THE fifteenth day of their im- 
mersion in Lyv, barely had Sam taken 
his seat at the controls when he noted 


that something was wrong. For one 
thing, the tactile men at the periphery 
were in a state of unwonted agitation. 
They fluttered in wild gyrations through 
the connective channels; their knobs 
literally blazed with blue streamers of 
flame. 

The machine was haywire, too. The 
messages that came in from the dis- 
tracted tactile men were a jumble of 
meaningless confusion; gears meshed 
irregularly, parts clanked and whined, 
and nothing emerged. Sam jerked for- 
ward, startled. Nothing like this had 
ever happened before. He wrestled 
with the controls, sought to make the 
proper adjustments. _ But the uproar in- 
creased rather than diminished. The 
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delicate tactile men were literally run- 
ning in circles; the channels blazed with 
distraction. 

“Phew!” whistled Sam. “This seems 
to be a case for the brain. Either all 
Lyv has turned screwy, or there’s high 
jinks taking place somewhere in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Then he sat down abruptly. An in- 
visible hand had pressed him down. In- 
visible fingers plucked at the secret re- 
cesses of his mind, probing, exploring. 
The pressure increased. The sweat 
started out on his forehead. He uttered 
a hoarse cry, his weighted hand caught 
at his microphone. 

“Beltan! Kleon!” he stammered into 
the instrument. “Ras has found us out! 


He’s sucking me dry! Notify the brain 
men—quickly—the hordes of Harg are 
on their way!” 

Then he collapsed on his seat. 

Kleon sprang to his feet in his cubicle, 
eyes filled with battle lust. 


But Beltan 
made swift connection with the central 
brain. “The horde of Harg is here! 
Make ready for defense!” 

All of Lyv roiled with agitation. Re- 
flex machines worked furiously, scaven- 
ger men massed in overwhelming num- 
bers at the peripheries, messengers 
raced along the channels with lightning 
speed. Even the circling brain men in- 
creased their pace until they seemed 
like a blur of motion. 

A voice rushed along the tubes, per- 
meated every sector of the body cor- 
porate. Sam, staggering weakly to his 
feet, the pressure lifted from him, heard 
it buzzing in his head. 

“City of Lyv,” it spoke, “know that 
I am Ras, and with me is the rocket 
horde of Harg, headed by Vardu, its 
leader. Know that we have conquered 
all of Earth, and submit. Nothing can 
withstand our combined prowess ; noth- 
ing on earth or in the air or under 
ocean. Take heed from the fate of those 
who had tried resistance and yield to 
our sovereignty. Within your city are 


three men, fugitives from our will, They 
have seen and they can tell you. | 
give you but a moment to make up 
your mind.” 

“Don’t yield!” Sam shouted. 
them back, Lyv! 
slaved forever!” 

The confusion in Lyv stilled. Or. 
dered quiet took the place of wild scurry- 
ings. Overhead the rushing waters 
paled and seemed to have become 
translucent. Through them, as through 
a glass, Sam saw the blue sky above. 

It was darkened with countless 
shapes. The great ship of Harg, in 
the prow of which stood Vardu, black 
hair bristling, dark face filled with 
fanatical triumph. Next to him stood 
Ras, a caricature of a man, with bulbous 
head supported by a weak and sway- 
ing body. Around them hovered a 
hundred thousand fierce robot warriors 
of Harg, each incased in his stellene 
rocket sheath and bearing in his hand 
the flaming rod of disintegration. A 
mighty armament, fresh from the de- 
struction of Asto and of Dadelon. 

A collective sound welled up through 
the covering waters from Lyv. Sam 
could not place its origin; it seemed to 
come from every unit of the city, from 
scavengers as well as neurone men, 
from themselves as well as from the 
swift-whirling brain. 

“T, Lyv, do not fear you or any other 
group of things or beings in this or other 
worlds,” it stated in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “I am a peaceful individual, in- 
tent on myself and seeking no domina- 
tion over others. For thousands of 
years I have lived within these waters 
in peace and quiet. I am content to 
continue so. It does not matter to me 
what happens on the face of the earth 
or in the sky, as long as I am not dis- 
turbed. Therefore go about your af- 
fairs and seek your conquests else- 
where.” 

Vardu’s face darkened with fury, but 
Ras merely chuckled. “Unfortunately 
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itis not as simple as that, my dear Lyv,” 
he said. ‘‘We cannot afford to leave 
jntact any independent body in_ the 
bosom of our domain; it would remain 
a constant temptation and focus for 
future revolt. Besides, you have in you 
the three strangers—Sam Ward, Bel- 
tan and Kleon—who have defied us 
these past months and sought to stir 
up trouble against us wherever they 
have fled.” 

“The three you mention are part of 
me,” replied Lyv. ‘They remain where 
they are and you remain where you are, 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

“Attaboy!” yelled Sam delightedly. 
Kleon’s war cry rang loud and long; 
his sword clashed with martial sound 
against his shield. Beltan said nothing, 
but took out his blaster and inspected it 
carefully. 

Vardu screamed with maniacal rage. 
“What are we waiting for, Ras? Let 
us blast the presumptuous fool out of 
the waters in which he is hiding.” 

The Individualist turned to him with 
a gesture of contempt. “You do not 
understand, friend Vardu,” he purred. 
“Lyv is a different case from your 
former conquests. At Asto, against my 
former people, you would have lost had 
I not aided, and their stubborn individu- 
alism aided as well. At Dadelon it was 
the same thing. But here is a. single 
unified body, each part obedient to the 
will of the whole. It will not be an easy 
victory.” 

“Bah!” snarled the Hargian. “You 
overrate Ly’s power and your own 
services as well. We_ shall attack, 
whether you want it or not.” 

The bulbous head of Ras turned a 
bluish-green. Lightnings flashed from 
his cold gray eyes. Then he bowed 
suddenly. “Very well, Vardu, let it be 
as you say.” .~ 

The Hargian sneered in triumph. “It 
had better be, Ras. You are wise to 
submit.” Then he turned to his waiting 


horde. “Attack, men of Harg!” he 
screamed. “Kill, burn, slay for the 
glory of Harg and of Vardu, your 
leader !” 


A RUSHING, whistling sound en- 
veloped Earth. As though they were a 
single man the hundred thousand war- 
riors hurtled downward to the attack. 
Stellene envelopes cushioned in a flame 
of exploding gases; earth and sea thun- 
dered with huge vibrations of sound. 
In each fanatical eye glared a reckless 
fury; in each fisted hand gleamed the 
tipped stellene rod. 

Down, down they came, smashing 
through resistant air, straight for the 
sea of waters, blazing with speeds of 
hundreds of miles an hour. Involun- 
tarily Sam threw up his hand to shield 
his eyes from the molten glare. No 
power on earth, it seemed to him then, 
could withstand that massed attack. In 
water as well as in air the stellene 
sheaths were impermeable to ordinary 
weapons or the shock of steel, while 
the stellene rods could blast their flames 
through the uni-way metal against their 
foes. 

Helpless, his futile gun in hand, he 
awaited the shock of contact. In an- 
other globule Kleon danced and shouted 
indistinguishable things, wild with rage 
at his inability to get at the hated foe. 
3ut the Olgarch sat calmly in his com- 
partment, electro-blaster motionless in 
his lap, curiously undisturbed. 

The forward-driving squadrons hit 
the sea simultaneously. The. Mediter- 
ranean heaved upward in a geysering 
roar of seething, boiling, steaming 
waters. A huge tidal wave lashed out- 
ward in all directions, innundated the 
surrounding coasts under a smothering 
foam of irresistible fury. Great clouds 
of hissing vapor rose into the welter- 
ing air. The concussion shook all 
Europe and Africa to their rooted foun- 
dations, 
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As if they were so many sharp knives 
plunging into soft butter, the rocket 


horde cleaved the tumbling waters. 
Rocket tubes sealed tight to guard 


against the influx of alien elements, but 
the momentum of incredible acceleration 
hurtled them down through the foam- 
ing green depths. 

Down, down, down, like  sharp- 
toothed sharks, each Hargian clearly dis- 
played in his lucent sheath, each warrior 
ready to burn and smash and slay in 
accordance with the command of the 
ineffable leader! 

horror. 
compact 
assault ? 


Sam stared up in_ silent 
What could Lyv, for all its 
unity, do against this massed 

Within, everything was silent and 
moveless. The clustered component 
creatures were at their various posts, 
unstirring. No visible weapons were 
in their hands. The hush of death per- 
vaded all. Even Kleon had ceased his 
Macedonian shouts and stared with the 
TESE. 

Down, down, through a hundred 
fathoms, down to the smooth, racing 
dome of withheld waters. In another 
spit second the horde would pierce ; and 
then— 

There had been no command; there 
was no sign of new activity in the 
whirling. brain. But suddenly the body 
corporate of Lyv sprang into fierce mo- 
tion. The knobbed foreheads of the 
countless constituents quivered with 
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crackling lightnings. The machines 
blazed and sparkled and spun like mad. 
The great network of channels flared 
with a sunlike brilliance; electric cur- 
rents of immense amperage and tre- 
mendous potential swept outward in 
a storm of cosmic power. 

The wall of waters disintegrated into 
a seething madness of primordial ele- 
ments. The down-rushing horde was 
caught in a fury of crashing vibrations 
that stopped them in their tracks and 
swept them backward with accelerating 
speed. 

The stellene rods blasted and sizzled 
their lightning bolts. The outer chan- 
nels of Lyv flamed red and hundreds 
of tactile men crisped into nothingness. 

Titanic battle had been joined. 

Never, since the first molten surface 
of Earth had stormed under the con- 
stant fury of downpouring waters from 
an overladen sky, had the seas been in 
such frightful turmoil. As far as the 
polar oceans and stress of conflict raged. 
Ice caps, fixed for eons, tumbled into 
the boiling waters; huge sections of the 
coastal regions of the world groaned 
under the onrushing floods. 

Thrust back into the air, the rocket 
tubes flamed again, and again the Har- 
gian hordes flashed to the attack. 
Deeper now they hurtled, leaving rocket 
tubes flaming even as they sliced the 
waters. Hundreds more of channels 
flared into disintegration. 
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Sam cursed and raged. If only he 
could do something, reach some weapon 
of unimaginable power before Lyv were 
overwhelmed, and he and his comrades 
with it! At least on Asto and Dadelon 
there had been means of escape, but here 
there was none. They were condemned 
to die with their host, like rats in a trap. 


Then he blinked. 


From all sectors, along every channel, 
swarmed the scavenger men of Lyv. 
Thousands on thousands in endless, 
rushing array, bulleting upward the area 
of destruction and fantastic conflict. 

There was no expression in their eyes 
—pallid, elongated men and chunky, 
ruddy ones alike. The membraned feet 
were close together; their flexible arms 
were wide outspread. Against the 
fanatical hordes of Harg they pitted 
the equal obedience of totalitarian unity. 

The great magnetic currents swept 
them on, zooms of cohesive destruction, 
through the radiating tubes, into the 
area of blasted channels, into the welter 
of seething overhead waters. 

“They'll all be drowned!” whispered 
Sam, watching with a thrill of horror. 

Like swimmers springing back to the 
surface they plummeted, arms wide, 
eager. Each grappled with a stellene- 
clad warrior. Hundreds fell away in 
an explosion of flame and steam. But 
others took their places, grappled with 
self-annihilation. Their questing fingers 
wrapped around the steamy surfaces of 
the stellene-sheaths ; the outrushing flow 
of magnetic fury coursed through their 
knobs and infused them with tremendous 
potentials. Inside the sheaths, Hargi- 
ans screamed and sizzled into smoking 
ruin, while stellene weapons clanged 
harmlessly to the hollow cylinders. 

Vardu, in his flagship overhead, 
cursed and sent new hordes downward 
to attack. To meet them streamed 
equally fresh battalions of the scaven- 
ger men. For each Hargian who died 


in the depths half a dozen Lyvians dis- 
integrated. 

“How much longer can this keep 
up?” cried Sam, though no one was 
listening. ‘There aren’t enough scaven- 
ger men for replacements at the rate 
they’re going. While Vardu has—” 

“Look, Sam! Look around you!” 
Beltan’s voice was sharp and hurried in 
the receiver. 

Sam whirled. Throughout the cen- 
tral mass of Lyv long, white cylinders 
were scattered. Sam had often won- 
dered at their functions, but never until 
now had they been active. Now they 
were incandescent, rotating furiously. 
The white glow of their surfaces ren- 
dered them translucent, and in their 
interiors he noted little whirling blobs 
of shadowy matter that pulsed and grew 
into shape and form. From the ends of 
the cylinders, fitted snugly into small, 
connective tubes, catapulted endless 
streams of scavenger men, still glowing 
with the fiery energy of their creation. 

Without hesitation, they flung them- 
selves into the onsweeping currents and 
raced upward to join their fellows in the 
battle. 

Sam thrust a shaking hand over his 
forehead to wipe away the sweat. “So 
that’s the way it is!” he muttered to him- 
self. “I might have known, Com- 
ponent men are cheap in Lyv; just as 
individual cells in a human body. Plenty 
more can be manufactured. What a 
place !” 


Up apove, the tide ‘of battle had 
turned. Vardu, frantic with rage, thrust 
more and more of his obedient horde 
into the maelstrom. For every. one that 
died a half-dozen Lyvians went along. 
But the horde of Harg was limited, while 
Yyv poured always new supplies to the 
front. 


The waves of Hargians thinned, but 
still Vardu would not yield. He seemed 
insane now; his eyeballs glared like 
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beacons, his plastered hair was di- 
sheveled. 

“More! More!” he shrieked, and the 
robot soldiers went down to destruc- 
tion. 


At last there were no more. Above, 
the sky not long before darkened with 
what seemed an illimitable horde, was 
cloudless now. Only the hovering ship 
of Harg with its two occupants, Vardu 
and Ras. 

Vardu flung for the controls. All 
measure of sanity had quit him at the 
sight of the immolation of his once re- 
sistless horde. “We'll get them yet. 
Why do you stand there like a mummy, 
Ras? Where is that vaunted thought- 
shell you bragged about? Turn it on, 
while I dive the ship. Turn it on!” 

But Ras stood quietly, making no 
move. A thin smile of cold contempt 
wrinkled his thin little lips. ‘You fool!” 
he said. “You’ve shot your bolt. In 
your pride you thought to overreach me, 
who am worth a million like you. Well, 
you're through now. Know that I’ve 
merely used you for a tool. Your use- 
fulness to me is at an end; I foresee new 
and greater possibilities than ever be- 
fore.” 

Vardu jerked up, startled. Sanity 
and alarm swept into his eyes. His 
hand went lightning-swift toward the 
stellene rod at his side. But swift as 
he was, Ras was swifter. A shimmer of 
expanding force moved outward from 
his skull. It touched Vardu. The Har- 
gian dictator had no chance even to 
scream. An outward rush of flaming, 
incandescent gas was all that remained 
of him. Ras leaned on the rail a mo- 
ment, his pale lips smiling, his cold 
gray eyes contemplative on the still heav- 
ing wreckage beneath. 

Sam was doing a jig in the confines 
of his globule. Kleon clashed his shield 
with brazen clangor in a pwan of vic- 
tory. The incredible had happened. 
Harg, the destroyer, the conqueror of 
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half the Earth, was wiped out, vanished 
into the mists and obloquies of time as 
though it had never been. Not a single 
one remained of that once ruthless, 
power-mad horde. And Lyv had done 
it—Lyv, that by his own avowal, wished 
only peace and self-sufficiency. Earth 
was saved! Sooner or later they would 
be permitted to go, to seek more of the 
hidden remnants of an ancient world 
that had burst asunder through the 
greediness and blood lust of men like 
Vardu. Perhaps among them there 
would be one— 

But Beltan, Olgarch of Hispan, did 
not join their rejoicing. His aristocratic 
brow was furrowed with frowning 
thought. His lips were tight against all 
utterance. 

Sam stopped his impromptu jigging. 
“What’s the matter with you, Beltan?” 
he demanded. 

“Ay, man of Hispan,” called Kleon, 
“why do you not join the pzan of vic- 
tory? Such a battle have I never seen, 
not even when mighty Alexander thrust 
through the Persian host or the elephant 
army of Porus.” 

The Olgarch stared with wry counte- 
nance from one to the other of his fel- 
lows. “You forget,” he said gently, 
“Ras of Asto.” 

“Holy smokes!” grunted Sam. His 
eyes jerked up and outward. 

The overarching veil of waters was 
still torn to shreds. Debris and sooty 
wreckage floated tumultuously in the 
outraged air. The great silver ship of 
Vardu floated with it. But its prow was 
empty. 

Ras, mighty with evolved thought, 
had vanished! 

“But where the devil—’’ Sam sput- 
tered in bewilderment. 

Th Olgarch’s face was a proud, cold 
mask. His words dropped like dis- 
tilled poison into their astounded ears. 
“Ras,” he said, “has merged himself 
in Lyv!” 
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From the spinning wheel of dwarfish men that were the mind of 
the Corporate City, he snatched a unit—and slipped into its place! 


Ras had laid his plans carefully. He 
had joined Vardu and the rocket horde 
of Harg because he required their aid to 
overcome his fellow Individualists on 
the island of Asto. He utilized them in 


the destruction of Dadelon. But Vardu 
had swelled with arrogant pride and 
deemed himself the stronger in the alli- 
ance. Therefore it was time to get rid 
of him. 
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Perhaps together they might have 
defeated Lyv. But Ras, with light- 
ning thought, had decided otherwise. 
Let them battle each other alone 
while he stood aloof, conserving his 
forces. Harg, he felt certain, would be 
destroyed in the process, as indeed it 
was. There were possibilities in the uni- 
fied structure of Lyv and its totalitarian 
economy that intrigued him. With such 
a forged weapon at his command noth- 
ing on Earth, nothing from the planets, 
nofhing even in the distant reaches of 
interstellar space, could stop its irre- 
sistible advance. 

Therefore, in the instant that Vardu 
flamed into a blaze of fiery gas, he acted. 
He sped along the curved potentials 
of his expansive thought toward the 
point which he had predetermined on 
before. 

Within the inner, slowly whirling 
ring of Lyv a brain man flashed sudden 
alarm. But even as his rotating figure 
pulsed its message to the others, it was 
too late. Ras, grim and bulging, ma- 
terialized at his very throat. A shim- 
mer of force touched the startled brain 
man. He puffed out as a thin trickle 
of smoke. Ras slipped into his place, 
whirled exactly as he had whirled, held 
with nice attention to axes and vectors 
the position of the cellular brain man for 
whom he had substituted so ruthlessly. 

The three concentric circles quivered, 
hesitated in their endless gyrations the 
split millionth of a second; then took up 
their whirring round as though nothing 
had ever changed. 

Ras had become an integral cell in 
the interdependent brain of Lyv! 

He had anticipated just such a result. 
With his powerful thought-tentacles he 
had probed the structural base of Lyv, 
and plotted his course accordingly. 


Component brain men, of Lyv would age 
and die, just as individual beings might. 
But at the instant of their death fresh, 
newly manufactured cells would, spring 
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at once into the proper place in (he 
orbital swing, so that the brain as an 
entity would remain unchanged, im- 
mortal in its continuity. 

Ras settled himself into his orbit with 
a grin of satisfaction. LEverything had 
worked out according to plan. He was 
a constituent member of the great brain 
that directed the unitary organism 
known as Lyv. His mind, evolved 
through countless centuries, he knew to 
be mightier than that of any individual 
cell of Lyv. It would therefore be an 
easy task to assume overlordship of the 
whole. An_ irresistible weapon, tem- 
pered, compact, terrible was at his com- 
mand. 

None of the other gyrating brain men 
seemed to have noticed the alien sub- 
stitution. Placidly they continued on 
their interminable wheels, building up 
potentials of electro-magnetic energy by 
their patterned turnings. 

Ras chuckled silently, and thrust out 
his mighty thought-shell. He would 
take over, but, as he gathered up re- 
sources for the outpouring of his will, 
a strange thing happened. Filaments of 
thought, of interrelated energy, webbed 
him in from all sides. He felt them 
coursing subtly through his mind; he 
felt his own thought processes reach out 
and interpenetrate jn similar fashion the 
minds of all the others. He seemed to 
bathe in a universal bath of merging 
energies; he was one with his fellows 
and they were one with him! 

At first he tried to fight against the 
lapping bath. Sut his individuality 
began to slip away from him; he was 
part of a whole, a being incomplete-in 
himself but vigorous and mighty in the 
totality. It was pleasant, soothing. He 
had never had such an experience be- 
fore. 


With a violent effort he retracted tise 
He had - 


thought-shell back ‘into himself. 
not bargained for such a dénouement. 
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mere-cog in an organism! For the mo- 
ment he was frightened. There might 
still be time to break loose, and flee this 
sapping interplay. Then he grinned 
again. 

Very well then, he would remain and 
become a cog. But inasmuch as his soli- 
tary, giant intellect was greater than 
that of any other single cell, though in- 
ferior to the totality, he would not waste 
his energies in violent attempts at alien 
domination. Instead, he would merge 
himself, adjust himself: to the whole and 
its interrelations. By so doing, imper- 
ceptibly, his plans would interpenetrate 
the thought-processes of the others, feed 
in turn on their giant unity. Together 
they would make up Lyv. He would 
lose his individuality, it was true, but 
the greater Lyv, of which he would be 
a part, would turn to the things he had 
passionately desired. From a peaceful, 
self-contained creature, content with its 
present status within the narrow con- 
fines of the Mediteraneran, Lyv would 
move toward restless conquest and sub- 
jugation of the Universe. 

He adjusted his thought-shell accord- 
ingly, not knowing that he could not 
help himself. It was a strangely pleas- 
ant sensation. An ecstasy of merger, of 
greater unity. The concentric circles 
continued to whirl gravely on their or- 
dered paths, without a hitch, without 
a tremor. 


BeLTAN was the first to feel the alien 
turn of events. Queer pluckings at his 
brain, feeble at first, but momentarily 
growing stronger. He stired uneasily. 

“Something has taken place in the 
brain of Lyv,” he spoke low into his 
microphone. 

“What?” demanded Sam. 

With a firm gesture the Olgarch pulled 
the master switch of the meter-sensory 
machine. It was an emergency switch, 
to he contacted only in the almost incon- 
teivable possibility that the economy of 
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Lyv had gone haywire and the brain 
men had failed to take over. 

Every member of the organism, out- 
side the brain chamber, came to a sud- 
den, immobile halt. All activity par- 
alyzed. Scavenger men, neurones, tac- 
tile men on the periphery, warders of the 
manufactories and regulators, all the 
numerous functions of Lyv stopped in 
their tracks. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” yelled Sam. 

But Beltan’s gaze was directed with 
curious intensity upon the single chan- 
nel that remained open. The channel 
that connected his globule with the mas- 
ter chamber of the brain. On such a 
pulling of the switch, a warning impulse 
leaped with the speed of light to the 
errant brain which, thus warned, could 
make the necessary adjustments to re- 
deem the perilous situation that had 
theoretically arisen. 

The brain began to wheel faster. The 
disks of multicolored lights on its curv- 
ing walls flashed on and off with blur- 
ring speed, as Lyv scanned all of its 
vast organism for signs of danger. 

The Olgarch’s eyes widened on the 
whirling figure in the inner ring. A 
figure alien to the others. The figure 
of Ras of Asto! 

Recognition was mutual. Ras glowed 
with curious luster; the visible shell of 
his thought reached out for his fellows, 
bathed in their filaments in turn. Sléwly, 
but surely, he was inducing a single, 
unified thought ; a single, powerful will. 

“Quick!” shouted Beltan. His face 
paled ; then veined with furious energy. 
“Ras has merged with Lyv! He’s in the 
brain! Smash every instrument; crip- 
ple him as long as possible. Our lives, 
the lives of every hidden race upon Earth 
depend on it.” 

He snatched up a bar, smashed down 
with powerful, crashing strokes upon the 
delicate machinery. Tubes splintered 
into a thousand shards, metal crunched 
under his blows. 
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Sam did not wait for a second warn- 
ing. He caught at a similar bar, heaved 
with all his strength. In the distance 
he heard the great strokes of Kleon as 
his heavy sword rose and fell. 

Stirring activity in Lyv froze sud- 
denly again. Tactile men, scavengers, 
motor-sensory components, remained 
exactly as they were. Paralysis gripped 
the city once more. 

Even the brain chamber slackened its 
swift pace. The interchange of energy 
became feeble, dulled. 

“What next?” shouted Sam. 

“If we could get to the, brain men 
before they work up new potentials, we 
might blast them all out of existence, and 
bring Lyv with its new member, Ras, to 
an end.” 

Sam thrust a swift look overhead. 
“The Mediterranean is closing up above 
us,” he said grimly. “O. K., we die 
in the general ruin. Come on, Beltan.” 

“It’s too late,” cried the Olgarch in 
accents of utter despair. “Ras is re- 
viving the whole. He wasn’t completely 
merged yet. Look!” 

A wavering shell of iridescent thought 
was beginning to form, with Ras as the 
center. It lapped out over the feebly 
moving brain men. Wherever it 
touched, action quickened. Slowly the 
wheels began to pick up speed; slowly 
the wave of energy began to move out- 
ward. 

Silent machines quivered and moved ; 
silent, paralyzed units in its path gal- 
vanized and drifed toward the central 
chamber where Beltan was. 

“We've lost our chance,” gasped Sam. 
“They'll kill us sure. Ras will see to 
that.” 

3eltan aimed his _ electro-blaster. 
“We'll die fighting,” he sad whimsically, 
“just as friend Kleon is ever wont to re- 
mark.” 

Sam whirled. “Jumping catfish!” he 
exclaimed. 


“T forgot all about him. 


Where the devil is that Greek ?” 


“Right here, Sam Ward,” clanged a 
cheerful voice almost in his ear. A 
strong arm reached out, caught him 
around the waist, lifted him as easily as 
if he were a child. 


Sam fell into the bottom of the rocket- 
ship of Harg with a little thud. He 
scrambled to his feet. “Holy cats, 
Kleon! What . . . what—”. 

Kleon stood in the prow of the boat, 
his hand gripping the controls, his eyes 
burning on the curving channel through 
which he manipulated his craft with 
masterful touch. Red blasts of flame 
jetted behind, making thunderous roar 
in the confined quarters. 

“While you and Beltan, men of ad- 
vanced civilizations, were so fuli of plans 
for saving all Earth,” he said ironically, 
“I, a poor, primitive Greek of Alexan- 
der’s time, was engaged in more limited, 
practical things. When Beltan tempo- 
rarily paralyzed all Lyv, I raced for the 
globule in which our old craft had been 
stored. Luckily, the rocket jets kicked 
into instant action and here [ am. Now 
if we can get to Beltan in time—” 

But the Olgarch had already seen 
what had taken place. - He leaped out 
of his globule, came racing down the 
channel to meet them. Sam caught thim 
up as Kleon slackened speed. 

“Give her the gun now,” he shouted 
about the thunder of the rockets. “It’s 
going to be close. Behind us, the widen- 
ing influence of Lyv; ahead, the fast- 
tumbling waters of the sea.” 

Kleon had never heard that early 
twentieth-century expression before, but 
he knew what Sam meant. He grinned 
and stood erect. Like a Greek god he 
was, with helmet plume and golden hair 
streaming with the wind of his flight. 
The silver ship leaped forward in a 
fierce rush of acceleration. 

tehind them, almost touching, sped 
the electro-magnetic wave of Lyv. In 
o 
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its wake scavengers sprang to life and 
darted like divers after them, eager arms 
outspread, tipped with deadly currénts 
of instant destruction. 

In their path silent, unmoving men 
swayed gently in the stagnant air, still 
held in the paralysis of the broken ma- 
chines. The flaming rocketship smashed 
into their yielding bodies, ripped them 
into spattering blobs of flesh, thrust them 
behind like refuse in the wake of an 
ocean liner. 

Beltan said with expressionless face. 
“It's a pity! Those poor creatures—” 

Sam felt a little sick. But Kleon was 
hard and with the hardness of prac- 
ticality, of one who had long been ac- 
customed to mangled flesh and sudden 
death. “It’s our lives or theirs. They 
will be replaced; but we have no such 
assurance.” 

Slowly, but surely, they pulled away 
from the fast-coming waves of force. 
But ahead, new and more hideous peril 
threatened. ‘We'll never make it,” 
groaned Sam. 

The tumbling Mediterranean, long 
withheld by the fierce concussions of dis- 
integration, was rushing in once more 
toclaim its own. As far as the eye could 
see, sky and water mingled in inextrica- 
ble confusion. Chaos reigned supreme, 
as at the beginning of the world. Huge 
waves, hundreds of feet high, bore down 
upon the collapsing vacuum from every 
point of the compass. 

Faster, faster they sped, falling with 
breath-taking velocity into the gap that 
had been rudely torn in thir midst. 

Already, from crest to crest, barely a 
few hundred yards remained. When 
that closed, three hundred feet of boil- 
ing, savage waters would interpose be- 
tween the fleeing rocketship and outer 
safety. Then Lyv would catch up to 
them, and Ras, the new component, 
would deal with them in his own man- 
ner. They knew quite well what that 
manner would be! 


The fleet ship was straining every 
brace and strut. The rocket jets were 
wide, every ounce of power inherent in 
the fuel hurtled them forward on .their 
path. 

But tremendous as was their speed, 
the crashing overhead sea was faster. 
The gap narrowed in great clamping 
chunks. The ship would be caught— 

The sweat poured from Kleon. His 
muscles strained on the controls to ex- 
tract the last drop of power. “I can’t 
do any more,” he cried. 

The Olgarch knelt suddenly at the fir- 
ing valve, twisted. 

“Hey!” shouted Sam. “You'll blow 
us all to kingdom come! Don’t open 
that!” 

But Beltan did not seem to hear. His 
swift, efficient hands turned rapidly. 
The heavy valve came open. Within, 
the startled twentieth-century man could 
see the smooth leap of burning gases, 
hurtling out through the jets, propelling 
the ship forward by their fierce recoil. 
The valve was there for priming when 
the jets were cold or failed to function in 
starting. Never, however, had it been 
opened while firing was in full blast. 

Beltan unbuckled his electro-blaster, 
swiftly thrust the barrel deep into the 
orifice. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” husked Sam. 
He saw now what the Olgarch was try- 
ing to do. A desperate expedient, dan- 
gerous to the mth degree. But the situa- 
tion called for desperate measures. The 
electro-blaster shot forth bolts of pure 
energy. Concentrated power that could 
blast down anything in its path except 
the primal energy of thought. Joined to 
the already straining impacts of the 
rocket gases it might furnish that last 
fillip, that last extra kick to accelerate 
them out before the waters closed. 


Sam held his breath. Kleon maneu- 
vered with desperate intentness through 
the broken outer field of Lyv. The tidal 
sea was barely fifty yards away. 
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Beltan pressed the plunger, again and 
again. The blue bolts of power hurled 
to join the rocket blasts. The silver ship 
shuddered and groaned. It leaped for- 
ward in wild new acceleration. 


Out between gray walls of falling 
waters it fled; out into the limitless ex- 
panse of atmosphere and burning sky. 
Beneath, the hungry sea collapsed with 
an angry roar, barely five feet away. 
The Mediterranean boiled and seethed, 
once more a solid, unrestricted whole, 
shielding within its womb the city of 
Lyv. 

Kleon leveled off at ten thousand feet, 
set the prow westward. The Olgarch, 
calm, inscrutable, twisted back into posi- 
tion the open valve, rose to his feet, the 
exhausted blaster in his hand. Saying 
nothing, he breathed in the fresh, keen 


“Where away now, friend Sam?” de- 
manded the Greek with a grin. 

Sam Ward stared at the limitless 
horizon. His face was a taut mask. 
“Look back! A more dangerous foe 
has risen,” he said harshly. “Ras in 
conjunction with the horde of Harg- 
was bad enough. Ras, as an integral 
part of the unity of Lyv, is far worse.” 
He flung out his arm toward the setting 
sun. His eyes burned. Lyv was chang- 
ing, lumps breaking away. The city 
was sending forth pseudopods—de- 
scendents ! 

“Out there, somewhere, is the answer. 
A city of decent, kindly folk—men of 
our own kind. Men who are free and 
therefore invincible. Men who will help 
us destroy this new peril to the world 
of the future. Point west, Kleon; al- 
ways west!” 
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New bodies for old! 


New life for those who 


wish it! And—artistic temperament among 


the life-sculptors can change a plan or two— 


By Wallace West 
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“I’m sick of this. I’m fed up, I tell 
you. I sit down!” Marion Onefhree- 
nine hurled ‘her scalpel to the floor, 
dropped her curly brown head on the 
operating table and began to sob. 

“What's the trouble, child?” Frank 
Sixfourtwo looked up from his work of 
putting finishing touches on a husky 
torso, then crossed the room and patted 
the girl’s slim shoulder. “This night 
work too much for you?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Frank.” She rocked 
back and forth miserably without look- 
ing up. “It’s just that well—”’ 
She shook ‘off his hand, jumped to her 
feet and pointed dramatically at the mas- 
terpiece she had just completed. 

“Look at her!” she raged as_ she 
blinked the tears out of her blue eyes. 
“The best job I’ve ever turned out. Per- 
fect! With a liver Mother Nature 
couldn't duplicate and a heart that’s geod 
for a hundred years. I've given her the 
final tests and she hits on every synapse.” 

“She's a beautiful job all right,” Frank 
admitted as he gazed with admiration at 
the body of an exquisite blond girl which 
lay on the table in a blaze of light from 
the overhead lamp cluster. “The finish 
is practically perfect. That’s why they 
have you work on the girls, I suppose, 
while I do men. But [ still don't see 
what you’re making such a fuss about.” 

“I’m making a fuss, as you call it, be- 
cause of what’s going to happen tomor- 
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row,” Marion almost screamed. 
know who gets her.” 

“Princess Anne Libenscu, isn’t it?” 
he asked. “She's the client who asked 
for that special liver job.” 

“Princess Anne Fiddlesticks !” 
Marion stormed. “Royalty went out of 
fashion three hundred years ago. Prin- 
cess Anne is just a disgraceful old trollop 
and yeu know it. Drinking like a fish— 
getting a divorce or burying a husband 
every six months. There ought to be 
a law!” 

“But what does it matter to you how 
she acts?” He was trying to soothe her 
as he always did when Marion got into 
one of her rages. “You've done your 
job when you turn over the new body 
in good condition.” 

“It’s pride of craftsmanship, I sup- 
pose. I just can’t bear to think of the 
way Princess Anne’s going to treat a 
thing which I have made. Look at the 
last body I did for her. It was perfect, 
too, but she’s ruined it—absolutely 
ruined it, in only twenty years. And 
now she has the nerve to ask for a rush 
job so she can look her best for that 
reception to the British dictator on 
Thursday. I work my fingers to the 
bone and [ won't even get thanked. The 
union's going to hear about this!” 

“You know, I’ve been thinking along 
the same lines today.” Frank swung 
ove long leg over the edge of the operat- 
ing table and sat there idly twining a 
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strand of the girl’s golden hair around 
his finger. “Take this body I’ve just 
finished for Henry Wharton—” 

“The richest man in the world,” she 
interrupted softly. 

“And the oldest. He told me all about 
it last month when he was in here with 
his bodyguard having his measurements 
taken. Back in 1980, when Professor 
Franck discovered his method for 
physiological duplication, it was a ter- 
rifically costly process. Wharton was 
a millionaire even then, and his gambling 
instinct led him to take the chance when 
his health broke down. In the four hun- 
dred years since then he’s worn out six 
bodies. You'd think he’d have the de- 
cency to get bored, accept euthanasia 
and let someone else have a chance. But, 
no, he sits at his desk sixteen hours a 
day, ruins his digestion with synthetic 
foods and pyramids his fortune up and 
up—and up.” 

“Until he owns half the world,” added 
Marion. 

“And every seventy years, on the dot, 
he comes round and orders a duplicate 
of the splendid body he had as Yale 
football star in 1940, There it is. All 
done.” Frank nodded toward the other 
table upon which lay the semblance of 
a powerfully built, handsome young 
athlete. 

“Maybe Wharton will meet with an 
accident some day,” hazarded Marion. 
“Then his money will revert to the peo- 
ple and America will be free again.” 

“Not that smart old codger. He takes 
every possible precaution—has an army 
of bodyguards and another army of doc- 
tors. He'll live forever. Why, even 
that law about all fortunes reverting to 
the State when their owners get tired 
of living—he had that passed so he could 
get such money into his clutches more 
easily. You know, they even say he 
owns the British dictator, That's why 
the fellow is visiting America.” 

Marion tossed back her hair with an 
angry gesture and started pacing back 
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and forth across the little shop with 
long, lithe strides. 

“And there’s nothing we life sculptors 
can do about it,” she raged. “We sit at 
the crossroads of life and death. Maybe 
if we struck—” 

Frank laughed harshly. 

“Oh, don’t be so cynical! I know as 
well as you do that strikes have been 
forbidden. If you’re so smart why don’t 
you make a suggestion ?” 

“I’ve been thinking about it, butter- 
cup,” he grinned. “But before we talk, 
let’s get out of here. I never can con- 
vince myself that these things don’t hear 
every word we say.” 

“Fine. I’m dog-tired and starved. 
We've just got time to catch the mid- 
night gyro.” 


Marion ran to her locker and soon 
was wriggling into her dress—a woolly 
white affair, complete with hood, mittens 
and reinforced feet. It looked much like 
a child’s sleeping garment, gave her the 
general appearance of an Easter rabbit 
and provided perfect protection against 
the midwinter cold outside. 

Frank donned similar garb after pull- 
ing down heavy glass covers to protect 
the bodies and adjusting various ther- 
mostats and air pressure gauges. Then 
the two life sculptors locked and barred 
the doors of the laboratory and sprinted 
for the gyro station which towered 
blackly against the stars not far away. 

“I wonder how many centuries com- 
muters have been running for trains?” 
panted Marion as they swung aboard the 
little car. ‘Sometimes I think we should 
move closer to the lab.” 

“No, this ride always gets me. I 
wouldn’t miss it,” answered Frank as 
the car swept up to connect with the 
express track which strode across the 
countryside on pylons three hundred feet 
high. 

The Center, with its brightly lighted 
factories, stores and theaters, dwindled 
behind them and gave way to a suburban 
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residential strip. The car picked up 
speed and two minutes later hooked onto 
the Twenty-fifth Century Limited with 
hardly a jar. 

“Wonder what it must have been like 
to live in the cities which existed before 
the great earthquake,” whispered Frank 
as they tiptoed through several pullmans 
in order to reach the Pennsylvania local. 
“Skyscrapers, towering apartment build- 
ings, subways—” 

“And slums and dirt and overcrowd- 
ing, you old reactionary,” Marion teased. 
“We'd be living in a one-room flat with 
in-a-door beds. No, I like the Road- 
town plan better. What would you do 
without your garden?” 

“And without your ducks and chick- 
ens to eat my lettuce, beans and cab- 
bage,” he laughed as they reached the 
almost empty local, found seats by the 
window and switched on the television 
screen in the back of the seat in front 
of them. 

Center after Center flashed beneath 
them like jewels on a chain as they 
watched the carefully censored news pro- 
gram which tonight dealt mainly with 
spectacular arrangements being made to 
welcome the British dictator. Other 
local cars were picked up and detached 
at various points and finally, deep in 
the Adirondacks, their own car left the 
main train and swooped down for a brief 
halt at an isolated station. 

It was even colder here. Their breath 
shone white in the moonlight as they 
ran to their auto and headed for their 
cabin, which lay up a nearby canyon. 

“Gee, it’s good to be home,” cried 
Marion as they entered the cozy living 
room. She shucked out of her dress 
and tossed it across the sofa. “I’ll make 
some coffee and scramble some eggs. 
Then we'll talk.” 

“Here’s what got me to thinking.” 
*rank held up a thin metal volume as 
she returned with a steaming tray of 
food. “It’s a swell yarn by an almost 
forgotten English author named 
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Stephenson, or Stevenson. This new 
system of spelling phonetically makes it 
hard to decide how he really spelled his 
name.” 

“Your coffee will get cold,” inter- 
rupted Marion. 

“All right. All right! This chap 
wrote a story called ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.’ Only both of them were really 
one person—schizophrenia, you know, 
only this is all cockeyed scientifically—” 

“Do you have to talk with your mouth 
full ?” 


“Wat I’m trying to get at,” he con- 
cluded after a gulp, “is that these dif- 
ferent characters, one good and one bad, 
finally separated into different beings 
and—” 

“How perfectly preposterous, Frank. 
Maybe it’s the way you tell it.” 

“°Tain’t not! Young lady, you're 
much too brash tonight. Step up your 
brain power and answer carefully. Why 
is it that, although we can make bodies 
as easily as salamanders can grow new 
legs, we can’t animate those bodies with- 
out transferring living personalities into 
them?” 

“Because, silly, all thought is a chain 
of relations and we haven't yet dis- 
covered how to create an initial thought 
which will start the brain ticking. In 
other words, we don’t know how to gen- 
erate a spark for the engine we've made. 
We've got to transfer the ignition sys- 
tem from an old engine.” 

“Correct. So we record an im- 
pression of all the past experiences and 
acquired knowledge of the person to be 
transferred on the cortex of the brain 
we've made, use the Franck exciter to 
switch the psyche, soul or whatever you 
call it, onto its new track, wake the new 
bedy, destroy the wornout one—and col- 
lect our pay.” 

“Well, go on,” said Marion. ‘What's 
the point? I’m getting sleepy.” 

“Just this.” He poured himself an- 
other cup of coffee, lit a cigarette, then 
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forgot them as he leaned forward tensely. 
“You were squawking because of the 
necessity for turning over those nice new 
jobs in the lab to persons who wouldn't 
appreciate and take care of them. But 
you know what would happen to us if 
we botched or refused to make the trans- 
fer.” 

“Umm!” She smiled wryly. “Drink 
your coffee.” 

“On the other hand, there’s a lot of 
good in Princess Libenscu—” 

“Yes, she’s kind to dogs.” 

“Come, come! She’s a patron of the 
arts, plays the color organ beautifully 
and gives a lot to charity and public 
works. Now let’s consider Wharton. 
He’s a hard-fisted slave-driver. Half 
the productive capacity of America pays 
tribute to him. On the side of the shield 
he’s a patron of many footbalf and head- 
ball teams as well as an economic genius 
who has at last discovered how to elim- 
inate recessions.” 

“Yeah, Frank. He spreads recessions 
and recoveries out thin, like butter on 
bread, and expects us to worship him 
hecause we can no longer tell the dif- 
ference between them. You talk like a 
twentieth century liberal.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake! Now listen 
carefully. If we could, somehow, man- 
age to transfer only the better sides of 
the Princess and Wharton when they 
come in tomorrow, wouldn’t we be con- 
ferring a great benefit on humanity ?” 

For a long moment Marion stared at 
him dumfounded. Then she jumped 
up and began pirouetting about the room. 

“Oh, what a perfectly swell idea, 
Frank,” she cried, when, exhausted, she 
flung herself on her mate’s lap and gave 
him a bear hug. “But how are you go- 
ing to do it?” 

“Very simple.” He thrust out his 
chest under this praise. “We'll use 
hypnosis. Psychiatrists have been do- 
ing it for centuries to stick split person- 
alities back together. We'll just reverse 
the process. Now my idea is that if—” 
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“Wait a minute.” She jumped up 
briskly. “This calls for more coffee. 
with maybe some brandy in it. We've 
got a lot of fighting and cale’lating to 
do this night, my friend.” 


SMILING. like conspirators and carry- 
ing a heavy suitcase between them, 
Marion and Frank arrived at the lab- 
oratory early the next morning and set 
about their preparations. A hundred 
years before, the Life Seulptors’ Union 
had won the right to exclude witnesses 
from all transfers, so they knew they 
wouldn’t be interfered with. If, how- 
ever, their experiment resulted in injury 
to either of their patients— Marion 
turned white whenever she thought of 
the consequences. 

Working in that perfect harmony 
which is born only of close association 
for many years, they set up the compli- 
cated cosmic ray apparatus known as the 
Franck Exciter, in honor of its twentieth 
century inventor, Professor Elmer G. 
Franck of Princeton University. Then 
they laid out the drugs necessary to 
produce the requisite amount of mental 
shock in the patients to be transferred. 

With a wink at Marion, Frank next 
dragged out of his suitcase the latest 
device for inducing hypnosis. This was 
a complicated thing of revolving lights 
and mirrors, connected with a sound tape 
and loud-speaker. 

“Practically foolproof,” he com- 
mented. “We used it a lot during the 
short course at the university last sum- 
mer. Want me to try it on you? It 
will reveal your inmost thoughts.” 

“Not on your life, you wicked thing,” 
she laughed, conscious that he was 
watching her admiringly as she adjusted 
the box above the table on which lay 
Princess Anne’s future body. “I'll keep 
my own counsel.” 

“Then we'll have to twiddle our 
thumbs until the princess arrives. She’s 
due at ten, isn’t she?” 

“That means eleven and also that 
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Wharton will have to wait. He'll lose 
a million dollars by being away from his 
office.” 

“Let him! Are yeu all set on what 
we've got to do?” 

“IT... [think so. But look, Frank, 
if half of the princess’ personality—the 
worst half, I'll admit—stays in her old 
bedy, won't it be murder to—er—dis- 
pose of it?” 

“We-ell, maybe you could stretch a 
peint and call it that. I'd rather call 
it poetic justice.” 

-“And what if this operation doesn’t 
work right? What if we find that a 
personality can’t be split permanently ?” 

“T don’t like concentration camps any 
better than you do, honey. Maybe we'd 
better keep the old body in suspended 
animation for a spell until we see how 
things work out.” 

“We're taking a big chance, keeping 
it around.” 

“We're taking a big chance, anyway.” 
He squeezed her reassuringly. “If you 
back out, it’s O. K. by me.” 

“Calling me vellow now, are you?” 
She pretended to be furious. “Let me 
tell you this, young man. Never, in 
the hundred and fifty years that I've 
lived, have I—” 

She was interrupted by a whirring 
signal from the reception room. 

“For the love of Mike!” gasped Frank. 


“Anne’s here, right on the dot. It must 
be because of that reception. Well?” 


“T’m game,” answered Marion tensely. 
“Have her sent in.” 


FRANK PRESSED a button. A moment 
later the door of the lab opened and a 
caricature of the blond girl on the operat- 
ing table swept in upon them. In an- 
other age Princess Anne Libenscu would 
have been called well-preserved. Her 
color was too high. Her hips had be- 
come too large. Her throatline sagged. 
She wore archaic high-heeled shoes, an 
idiotic little hat and was smoking a black 
marijuana cigarette in a long holder. 


Her arms, ankles, waist and shoulders 
were loaded with expensive jewels. 

“Oh,” she twittered. “I’m so glad 
you're all ready. I’ve so many things to 
do today, what with the dictator's re- 
ception and everything.” She extended 
tobacco-stained fingers for Frank to kiss 
and flushed when he did not do so. “My, 
my,” she continued when she had re- 
gained her poise, “it seems only yester- 
day that I came in for my tenth body— 
and it’s been twenty years.” 

“If you’d taken care of yourself, it 
would have been seventy years,” re- 
amarked Marion sourly as she gazed upon 
the wreckage of her handiwork. “You 
certainly must have influence at Wash- 
ington.” 

“No insults, young lady. I remem- 
ber you. You always were insufferable.” 

“Take off that junk and get under the 
light shower,” Frank snapped back at 
her. i 

“Are you implying—” 

“We've got to make your bedy as 
hygenic as possible before starting the 
operation. Please do as I ask.” 

“T . . . Pil call my maid.” In spite 
of herself the princess was somewhat 
overawed., 

“No maids allowed in here. And you 
needn't look at my associate. Do it 
yourself.” 

Pouting like a spoiled child, Princess 
Anne discarded her shoes, hat, jewels 
and cigarette holder and stepped into 
the blaze of cleansing light which Frank 
switched on for her. Under the shower 
of rays the powder, paint and perfume 
were washed off and the patient looked 
even older and more dissipated than 
when she had arrived. 

“What do I do next?’ Completely 
crushed by her ugly nakedness, she was 
almost whining now. 

“Lie down on that table beside your 
new body, relax and fix your eyes on 
this mirror.~.In half an hour you'll 


awake in your new body.” 
“That mirror’s something new.” 
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was trying to be nice now as she held 
out her flabby arm for the injection. 
“I don’t remember it from last time. 
Why .. . why it looks like—” 

“It’s just to make the transition 
easier,” Frank assured her hastily. “You 
said you were busy today.” 

“Oh, yes. The dictator.” Suddenly 
her voice was very tired. “All right. 
I’m ready.” 

Frank pressed a switch. The labor- 
atory lights dimmed. The little mirror 
began to spin. 

“Sleep,” whispered a magnetic, com- 
pelling voice from the loud-speaker of 
the hypnotizer. “Sleep. Sleep. Dream 
deeply. Sleep.” 

As the standardized ritual was re- 
peated and amplified, Frank watched the 
princess closely, changed the combina- 
tion of mirrors, speeded up the tiny pen- 
cil of light until it was flashing across 
her eyeballs at heartbeat speed. Her 
gaze became fixed. Finally her eyelids 
fluttered down and she began to breathe 
heavily. 

“Fine, so far,” he whispered, press- 
ing Marion’s cold little hand. 

“Princess Anne,” he then said sharply. 
“Are you asleep?” 

“I’m asleep all right, you impudent 
young whelp.” Her lips twisted scorn- 
fully, but her eyes did not open. 

“What’s the date?” 

“February 16, 2345.” 

“What are you going to do tonight.” 

“l’m attending a reception for Hal- 
dane B. Sevenninethree, the British 
dictator.” 

“Why ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Tell me. Why are you going?” 

“Because he’s a bachelor, you fool. 
Because I intend to entice him with my 
beautiful new body.” The droning voice 
hesitated. 

“Go on.” 

“Because I’m sick of truckling to 
Henry Wharton. Because the dictator 
will be putty in my hands. Because I 


want to make Wharton crawl to me. 
He’s the only man who has never done 
so. If there has to be a war to accom- 
plish it, fine. What do I care? What 
do I care? People are only vermin, 
anyway. I should know. I’m vermin— 
myself.” 


THE vVoIce trailed away, leaving 
Frank and Marion staring at each other 
in white-faced horror. 

“Mr. Wharton is here.” The voice of 
their receptionist coming through the 
annunciator made them jump. “Says 
he’s in a hurry.’ 

“Tell him to wait.” Quickly Frank 
adjusted a resonator disk until it was 
pulsating a faint middle C note through 
the room. 

“Do you hear that tone, Princess 
Anne?” he demanded, bringing the disk 
close to her ear. 

TO «4 + 1 oe ee 
words were almost inaudible now. 

“Sleep then, until the tone stops, 
Princess Anne. Sleep.” 

“There.” He smiled grimly. “That 
half of her is trapped. Now watch what 
happens.” 

“Annie Smith!” he barked, while 
Marion looked at him in amazement. 
“Annie Smith. Are you there?” 

There was no answer. 

Leaning close to the princess’ ear he 
shouted: “Annie Smith! I command 
you to answer!” 

The woman on the table writhed and 
twisted as though in agony. 

“Annie Smith!” he thundered. “I’m 
your friend. Answer me.” 

“Who’s Annie Smith, for Heaven’s 
sake?” gasped Marion. 

“Shhh!” He angrily waved her to be 
silent, then repeated: “Annie Smith. 
Answer me at once.” 

The princess opened her lips—closed 
them. Then her mouth opened again 
and a weak and timorous voice said: 
“Who calls Annie Smith?” 

“A friend. Tell me the date.” 
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“T’ve been asleep,” whimpered the 
voice. “Why do you disturb me? I... 
I think it’s 1940. But I’m not sure— 
it’s so dark.” 

“How is your music getting along, 
Annie Smith?” 

“Oh-h-h! Don’t.” The princess’ 
throat twisted in a sob. “I can’t—” 

“Tell me!” 

“My teacher—the best in New York 
—told me today that I will never become 
a great singer. I had so hoped—studied 
so hard. Now all my money is spent on 
lessons, and he says— Oh, please let 
me sleep. I want to sleep forever . . . 
to die—” 

“Where are you going tonight, Annie 
Smith ?” 

“There is a reception—at the home of 
Samuel Wharton, the banker. It’s for 
Princess Libenscu of Rumania, I’m to 
sing—but only in the chorus. I’m so 
hungry. I'll make a few dollars. And 
mother—Bobby—need money so.” 

Quickly Frank adjusted another res- 
onator disk until a second faint tone was 
humming through the room. 

“Do you hear that, Annie Smith?” 

“Of course. It’s an A.” 

“Follow where it leads, Annie Smith. 
Now sleep till I call you.” 

“Mr. Wharton is getting very im- 
patient,” came the metallic voice of the 
annunciator. “He had an appointment 
here at eleven. It’s almost twelve now.” 

“Tell him to climb a tree,” rasped 
Frank. “No. Better tell him we'll be 
ready in a few minutes.” 

With a nod at Marion he began strap- 
ping a conical contraption much like a 
permanent wave setter, on the head of 
the princess. She did likewise, placing 
an exactly similar exciter over the curls 
of the blond girl. 

“Ready ?” 

“Tet” 


THEY SNAPPED switches simultane- 
ously. As the apparatus blazed up, sur- 
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rounding the two heads with nimbuses 
of ghostly light, and as the eerie clickety- 
clack of the cosmic ray counters filled 
the room, Frank leaned weakly against 
the operating table and wiped his per- 
spiring forehead. 

“Fifteen minutes should be enough to 
transfer everything in that empty head,” 
he grinned. 

“But, Frank!” His assistant gripped 
him by the shoulders and shook him in 


exasperation. ‘Where did you learn all ° 


that. I never—” 

“It’s in those dusty old newspapers 
and magazines with which I clutter up 
the cabin. Made a great scandal back 
in 1940, The prince fell in love with 
Annie Smith at the reception—eloped 
with her, in fact. It’s pretty certain that 
she despised him, but, as she just said, 
she had to eat. Anyway, everything 
worth while and fine in the girl went to 
sleep that night. Since then she’s been 
Princess Anne, hard—worldly—cruel— 
bitter. Ready to involve the world in 
another bloody war to gain her ends.” 

“It’s dreadful! I almost wish we 
hadn’t started this.” 

“Nonsense. Hey! Your tubes! 
They’re overloading !” 


They worked feverishly to balance the 
apparatus, then watched in silence as 
the minute clicked by. 

“There,” said Marion at last. “That 
should about do it.” 

They depressed their respective 
switches. As the light died they re- 
moved the headsets from the bodies on 
the table. Then Frank swung the hyp- 
notizer in front of the golden girl’s eyes 
and carefully pressed back her eyelids. 

“Annie Smith,” he said gently after 
the apparatus had spun for a few mo- 
ments. “Time to wake up!” He cut 
out the A resonator. 

The old body remained motionless 
but soft, crimson lips of the new one 
beside it parted softly as it took a long, 
shuddering breath. 
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“IT hear you,” the lips whispered. 
“Annie Smith is waking.” 

Marion shot a heart stimulant into 
the lovely arm. Breathing immediately 
became stronger and more regular. 
Five minutes later Annie Smith—in the 
body originally intended for Princess 
Anne—was sitting on the edge of the 
table and staring at them with wide and 
uncomprehending topaz eyes. At last 
she glanced down at herself. 

“Please.” She blushed from head to 
foot. 

When Marion had wrapped a sheet 
around her, Annie relaxed and studied 
them with growing puzzlement and 
worry. 

“Who are you?” she haltingly in- 
quired at last. 

“I’m Marion and this is Frank. 
You've slept a long, long time. Try to 
understand what I’m going to tell you. 
We're life sculptors and—” 

“But I do begin to understand. I re- 
member your faces—somewhere. Didn't 
I. come here to—” She twisted around 
and stared at that other body on the 
table—that pitiless vulgarization of her- 
self which now lay as though dead ex- 
cept for its regular breathing. Then, 
before they could catch her, Annie Smith 
leaped from the table and shrieked—a 
wild cry like the keening of a lost soul. 
“Oh,” she wailed as she backed against 
the wall and stared at them in growing 
fear. “Oh, what have you fiends done 
to me?” 

“What on earth’s the matter, Miss 
Smith?” Marion rushed to her. 
“You're safe here. We're your friends 
and—” 

“My friends!” Annie threw back her 
golden head and laughed like a soul in 
torment. “Only devils could do what 
you've done!” Laughter racked her 
once more. 


“But what have we done to upset you 
sor” Frank shook her savagely to stop 


the hysteria. “You’re Anne Smith, a 


girl who’s been asleep for a while. Is 
that so dreadful?” 

“Is that what you two young fools 
believe?” The girl became momen- 
tarily calm. “Yes,‘I am Annie Smith. 
And it’s true that I’ve been asleep, as 
you call it, for four hundred years—” 

“How did you know that ?” they inter- 
rupted in unison. 

“How did I know it? ‘To sleep. To 
dream.’ ” Annie quoted bitterly. “ ‘And 
in that sleep who knows what dreams 
may come.’ Didn't you ever hear of 
Shakespeare ?” 

“Merciful God,” whispered Marion, 
with dawning comprehension. 


“Yes. I’m Annie Smith, all right. 
And tonight I’m going to a reception 
for Prince Libenscu—” 

“That’s right,” Frank encouraged her. 
“And then what?” 

“Why tonight I’m going to meet the 
only man I'll ever love. And he’s go- 
ing to get drunk and laugh at me. And 
in my horror and despair I’m going to 
elope with the prince, who is a silly fool, 
but who will ask me to marry him.” 

“Go on!” 
ing. 


Frank’s hands were shak- 


“And my love is going to turn to hate. 
And for four hundred weary years I’m 
going to plot and lie and even commit 
murder in unavailing efforts to destroy 
the man] .. . still love.” 

“Stop!” cried Marion. 

“Stop? How can I stop? The real 
Annie Smith was peacefully asleep. She 
went to sleep on that awful night and 
knew nothing about what her other self 
—Princess Anne—did after that. But 
now you've awakened her and she’s re- 
membering—/J am remembering, God 
pity me. Mother— Bobby— What 
ever became of them? And the prince, 
poor devil—no one knew why he sick- 
ened and died so conveniently !” 

Suddenly the girl began laughing and 
crying at the same time—beating her 
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fists against the wall—screaming—fin- 
ally writhing on the floor in shame as 
the host of memories came crowding 
back. 

The annunciator buzzed. 

“Mr. Wharton says to tell you that his 
men will start taking this place apart 
in five minutes,” came the harassed voice 
of the receptionist. “What shall I do?” 

“What shall we do?” panted Marion 
as she bent over the hysterical girl. 

“Give her a hypodermic. Put her to 
sleep.” He pressed the annunciator but- 
ton. “Tell Mr. Wharton we're about 
ready. Send him in in five minutes— 
not a second sooner. 

“IT know what’s wrong,” continued 
Frank as he helped Marion to lift the 
relaxing body back on the operating 
table. “I should be shot. Fool that I 
was, I transferred all of Princess Anne's 
evil memories into Annie Smith's new 
brain. No wonder she was 
whelmed.”’ 

“But what about Wharton?” Marion 
was frantic. “Let's call the whole thing 
off—do our job and stop meddling. 
I'm scared.” 

“No!” He set his chin stubbornly 
and swung the apparatus over to the 
other table. .““We've gone too far to 
turn back. There'll be hell to pay, may- 
be. but I’m going to do the job right or 
bust.” He yanked another conical head- 
piece out of a closet and began strap- 
ping it over his own temples. 

“The transfer of the thought record, 
or memory, is chronological,” he con- 
tinued as he forced his trembling fingers 
to find the tight straps and buckies. 
“T've often listened in on the process 
by means of a third headpiece. Now 
with Wharton, I'll stop the transfer as 
it reaches the day of that party to Prince 


over- 


Libenscu. When he comes to, he'll be 
exactly what he looks to be—a Yale 
football star. The rest of his memories 
will stay in his old body.” 

“They tell me life in a concentration 
camp is pretty awful,” said Marion. 

“Look.” He stared at her through 
the quartz eyepieces like a monster from 
some other world. “I’m too far into 
this thing to quit now. But you go out 
and tell Wharton you're ill—that that’s , 
the reason for the delay. Tell him ['ll 
perform the transfer alone. That will 
clear you of any charge of complicity.” 

“You really think I'd do that, Frank?’ 
She smiled at him with stiff lips, then 
pressed the annunciator button. “Send 
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Mr. Wharton in,” she commanded. 


THE BANKER was on the verge of 
apoplexy when he burst into the room. 
In one shaky hand he carried an auto- 
matic. With the other he held open the 
door so that Frank and Marion got a 
view of the evil-faced henchmen crowd- 
ing behind him. 

“\Vhat kind of monkey business is go- 
ing on here?” he shouted. “Nobody 
alive can keep*Henry Wharton waiting. 
By Heaven, ('Il—” At that moment he 
caught sight of the two female bodies 
lying side by side on the second operat- 
ing table. Slowly his wrath subsided 
and an understanding grin spread over 
his heavily lined face. 

“So that’s it!" A chuckle grew into 
a bellow of laughter which made his 
flaccid belly shake. “‘Princess Anne was 
late again! Why didn’t you tell me that 
she was causing the delay?” He 
slammed the door in the faces of his 
bodyguards and lumbered over to the 
table. 

“The princess has been delaying me 
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for four centuries,” he snorted. “You 
wouldn’t think it to look at her, would 
you?” He laid his gun on the table. 
“That old harridan has caused me more 
trouble than any other person on earth. 
If it hadn’t been for her scheming, I’d 
be a trillionaire by this time.” 

The banker waddled around the table 
and stopped beside the splendid body of 
Annie Smith. His dewlaps shook with 
what might have been emotion. 

“This is the way I like to think of 
her,” he said. “Beautiful as a new bank 
vault, isn’t she? I could have prevented 
her being transferred this time if I'd 
wanted to. Might have saved me a lot 
of trouble. But I couldn’t bring myself 
to do it.” He stretched out a mottled 
old hand. 

“Don’t touch her!” 
was sharp. 


Marion’s voice 


“Oh, excuse me.” For a long mo- 
ment he still stood staring down at the 
golden girl. Then, muttering something 
that sounded like, “Young fools,” he 
shook his great head savagely and turned 
tu the other table. “All right,” he 
growled. “Are you ready to spruce me 
up?” 

The task of putting the banker into 
a hypnotic coma and separating his two 
personalities was not the difficult job 
Frank had expected it to be. At first 
Wharton struggled fiercely against the 
influence, it is true, but he soon suc- 
cumbed. 


“There seems to be a sharp cleavage,” 
the sculptor whispered to Marion. “‘Al- 
most as though he had lived two sepa- 


rate and distinct lives. Ready?” 

“What resonator tone do you want 
to use this time?” 

“Put him on the C with Princess 
Anne. We don’t want to get things too 
complicated.” 

“Banker Wharton,” he said sharply, 
as she pulled a watch-sized disk from its 
receptacle and set it humming close to 


the old man’s ear, “do you hear that 
note ?” 

“T hear it.” 

“Sleep then so long as you do hear 
it.” 

“IT, . . am sleeping.” The guttural 
voice seemed querulous—almost resent- 
ful. 

“Now,” said Frank to his partner, 
“T’ll have to try something tricky for 
I don’t have a second name to conjure 
with. Here’s where my old newspapers 
come in handy again.” 

Leaning close to Wharton’s ear, he 
shouted : 

“Forty-two — seventy-three — five — 
Hike!” 

The palsied fat body jerked as if it 
had been electrified and tried to rise 
from the table. Frank pressed it back. 

“That you, Hy?” he asked casually. 

“Yes, sir.” The voice that answered 
was strong and somehow, young. “I 
thought I heard my signal—but it’s 
dark.” 

“What was that play I just called, 
Hy?” 

“I’m sorry, sir. It’s a Yale team 
secret. You might be a spy from Har- 
vard.” 

“Do you hear this note?” Frank 
reached for the A resonator which he 
had previously used to fix the personality 
of Annie Smith and swung it close to 
his patient’s head. 

“Yes, ar.” 

“Go back to sleep then. When I turn 
the tone off it will be game time and 
you must wake up.” 

“Yes ... sir.” The voice receded 
to a whisper. 

“Now,” Frank smiled at Marion, 
“we'll have to be careful.”” He stepped 
down the speed of the exciter as far as 
it would go, then nodded. They flipped 
the switches together and he stood lis- 
tening intently to the thoughts being 
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transferred while the cosmic rays clicked. 
“Not a bad kid at all,” he said softly, 


after five minutes had elapsed. “Whar- 
ton’s mother must have been a fine per- 
son.” 

“He certainly was good at athletics,” 
he added some time later. ‘Worked out 
the plays mathematically. Do you sup- 
pose that had anything to do with his 
becoming a wizard at finance?” 

Frank’s lean face was a study in con- 
centration as he continued to listen while 
the minutes ticked by. 

“Poor devil,” he sighed at last. “He 
wants to be a scientist, but his father— 
Samuel Wharton—insists that he go 
into the banking business. At first he 
rebels—he’s crazy about mathematics. 


The old man cuts off his allowance. The 
boy starts working in the bank. 
Hm-m-m! This is interesting.” He 


fell silent. 

“What’s interesting?” 
dying of curiosity. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. He’s becoming fas- 
cinated by the complexities of inter- 
national finance—believes that his 
father’s fortune, if rightly used, can bring 
order out of the chaos which resulted 
from the second world war.” Frank 
shut his eyes and listened more intently. 
“But the poison is beginning to work. 
He doesn’t know it consciously, but al- 
ready he’s playing with the idea of mak- 
ing money for money’s sake, of pitting 
his wits against the other wolves, of— 
Hey! Quick! Cut your switch!” 

As Marion obeyed and the click of 
the exciters died, Frank jerked off his 
headpiece with impatient fingers. 

“What happened ?” 

“That reception to Prince Libenscu! 
It sneaked upon me. When we cut the 
switches Annie Smith had just entered. 
I could see her, almost as clearly as 
though I had been there, through young 
Wharton’s mind. His first impulse was 
to pick her up in his arms—carry her 
off like a knight of old. Then his newly- 


Marion was 
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developed subconscious personality came 
to the fore. Why should he spoil his 
career by marrying a nobody? Lord! 
I hope I cut those switches in time.” 

“Frank, have you any idea what 
you're really trying to do?” 

“T’m just playing a hunch,” he ad- 
mitted wryly. “The biggest hunch I’ve 
had since that time at the Kentucky 
Derby. If it fails—” 

He shrugged and shut off the A reson- 
ator. 


As THE TONE DIED the athletic body 
which the life sculptor originally had 
built for Banker Wharton stirred un- 
easily, stretched, opened its eyes and a 
moment later swung its muscular legs 
over the edge of the table and blinked 
around the room uncomprehendingly. 

“Hello, Hy.” Frank tried to keep 
his voice casual. 

“Hello,” answered the youngster. “I 


thought— You said—’ He caught 
sight of Marion then. “Where am I?” 
he gulped. “I must have dreamed. It 


seemed to me that I was at the recep- 
tion for Prince What’s-his-name. Did I 
pass out?” 

“You certainly did.” 
grin reassuringly. 

“T did have an awful load on last 


Frank tried to 


night. Is this a hospital or, uh, a Tur- 
kish bath?’ He flushed with embar- 
rassment. 


“Sort of both, I guess.” 

Hy rose and stretched. “Feel all 
right now,” he laughed shamefacedly, 
“except that I’m pricklv all over. Who's 
this ugly old codger snoozin’ on the 
table?” 

“Another victim of the party. 
come around.” 

“Don’t remember meeting him. I 
must have been blotto.”’ 

His eyes wandered slowly over the 
unfamiliar equipment of the laboratory, 
then stopped with a jerk as they dis- 
covered the bodies of Princess Anne and 
Annie Smith. 


He'll 
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“Say, what is this?” he yelled. “I re- 
member that girl, all right. Did all the 
guests pass out?’ Clutching the sheet 
about him, he stalked across. the room 
and stood staring down at the golden 
girl in growing wonder and confusion. 

“Lord! She’s even more beautiful 
than I thought,” he whispered rev- 
erently. ‘Who's the other one? Her 
mother ?” 

“Probably.” 

“Lord, how drunk I must have been,” 
groaned the boy. “I fell head over 
heels in love with her the minute she 
came into the room. But instead of tell- 
ing her so, I talked like a conceited fool 
—made an utter ass of myself. She'll 
never speak to me again and I don’t 
blame her. Where are my clothes? I'd 
better get out of here before she wakes 
up.” 

As he spoke the last words, Annie 
Smith’s eyes opened. No longer were 
they the frightened, tearful eyes of a 
hysterical girl, however. Instead, they 
were calm and very, very wise. 

“I’ve been awake and listening for a 
long time,” she said quietly. “That 
hypodermic must have worn off quickly. 
I heard what you two sculptors said, and 
I heard what the—the Whartons said. 
I think I begin to understand.” 

“Then you’re better off than I am, 
Annie . . . Miss Smith,” grumbled Hy. 
“This whole set-up—these queer ma- 
chines and things—just don’t make any 
sense.” 

“T can explain everything, Hy—if you 
want me to.” 

“Do I! And I’ve got some tall ex- 
plaining to do to dad. I’m taking you 
home with me right now. And I’m tell- 
ing him that I’m through with the bank- 
ing business forever. And I’m saying 
that I’m going to marry you this very 
day—that is, if you'll have me.” 

“T will, Hy.” Her smile was only a 
bit sad. 

“Whoopee!” Young Wharton danced 
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a jig about the room. “Now,” he cried 
at last, “where are my pants?” 


WHILE Frank was improvising a cos- 
tume for him, Marion pressed Annie 
Smith’s hand with admiration. 

“Do you think you can manage 
things?” she whispered. 

“Of course.” The girl redraped the 
sheet. 

“That costume will make you con- 
spicuous when you go out.” 

“IT know. But Hy will expect me to 
wear something. Princess Anne’s dress 
is in the reception room, anyway. [I'll 
do the talking when we step out. Then 
I'll bundle him into a car, take him to 
the princess’ hotel and explain as best 
I can. After that we'll slip away some- 
where—to the mountains or the South 
Seas—where he can find himself again.” 

“But what will Wharton’s body- 
guards say? Maybe you'd better let 
them take him home and explain after- 
ward.” 

“T wouldn’t dare. They'd force him 
back into the old rut. And no matter 
how fine he really is, the system soon 
would get him in its clutches and make 
him go the same way that one did.” 
She nodded toward the body on the 
other table. 


Marion glanced across the room and 
frowned slightly. Was it her imagina- 
tion or had the banker’s body turned 
slightly on its side? But that was im- 
possible. Her taut nerves were playing 
tricks, 

“No,” Annie was continuing, “I think 
I can handle those men out there, tough 
as they are. I’ve done so before.” 

“Who are you, really?” hesitated 
Marion. “Are you Annie Smith or 
Princess Anne?” 

“T don’t know,” sighed the girl. “I’m 
all mixed up. But this I do know. I 
love Hy Wharton and will die, if neces- 
sary, to keep his better self alive.” 
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When the football player came back 
to them, looking sheepish and silly in 
his makeshift clothing, his sweetheart 
stood up, graceful as a panther, slipped 
one slim arm through his and led him 
toward the reception room. 


“Well, good-by folks, whoever you 
are.” The boy turned back after open- 
ing the door. “You've certainly done 
me a good turn today and I won’t for- 
get it. If you ever need—” 

“Come on, dear.” Annie pulled at his 
arm. 

“T was just trying to say that Henry 
Wharton never—”’ 

“NO!” 

The guttural cry seemed to tear itself 
from the depths of hell. 

Whirling, they beheld a_ frightful 
sight. The old body of Henry Wharton 
was writhing and twisting on its table as 
though endeavoring to lift a great 
weight. Its flabby muscles jerked and 
quivered. Its working lips drooled 
saliva. Even as they watched one shak- 
ing arm came up, groping—groping for 
the resonator diaphragm. 

“No!” gargled the dreadful, muted 
voice. “No!” 

Frank’s reaction was automatic. He 
hurled himself at the door, pushed the 
astonished young couple into the recep- 
tion room, slammed and bolted it behind 
them. 

At the same moment Marion sprang 
for that upthrust arm. 


She was too late. The resonator was 
jerked from its cord; hurled against the 
wall. As its tone broke short off, the 
banker rolled off the table and lurched 
to his feet. The hypnotic spell was 
broken. 

“T heard,” he snarled, gnarled claws 
working and yellow fangs biting his un- 
der lip. “Fools! So you thought you 
could betray Henry Wharton. Tonight 
you'll dine on castor oil for this. To- 
morrow you'll be flayed in my presence.” 
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He lunged toward the door but Frank 
barred the way. Realizing that he was 
no physical match for the young man, 
Wharton hesitated. Never had they 
seen such unadulterated evil as that 
which glared out of those features from 
which the last vestige of human decency 
had been erased. 


His bloodshot eyes flickered about the 
room—came to rest on the annunciator. 
Before either of the sculptors could 
move, he sprang toward it, extended a 
finger toward the button. 

“Stop! Don’t touch that bell, 
Henry!” The command rang through 
the room like a pistol shot. 

It was Princess Anne. Haggard, di- 
sheveled, but fully awake, she crouched 
like a cat on the table. Her hands were 
clasped on her bent knees. In them she 
held the automatic which Wharton had 
forgotten. 

“What’s the matter, you old fool?” 
rasped the banker. ‘These people have 
stolen our new bodies. Impostors are 
wearing them. I’m going to get them 
back.” 

“Impostors, Henry?” 
were almost a snigger. 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“Don’t call on the devil, Henry. He 
might come. And don’t touch that but- 
ton or I'll empty this automatic into your 
nasty old abdomen.” 


The 


words 


Wharton changed color. “Look here, 
your highness,’ he pleaded. “What’s 
eating you? Don’t you want a nice new 
body ?” 

“As much as you do, you old goat.” 

“Then let me push this button before 
they get away.” 

“You’ve pushed enough buttons and 
pulled enough wires, Henry Wharton.” 
Her voice dripped acid. “For four hun- 
dred years I’ve stalked you. Always 
you've escaped: because you had more 
money than [ did. For four hundred 
years I’ve hated you with every atom 
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of my being. Now, because you broke 
that resonator, I’ve got you. There are 
just the two of us—man to woman.” 

“W-What?” He was shaking with 
pure terror. 

“Remember that night at Prince 
Libenscu’s reception, Henry?” She was 
becoming almost chatty and something 
of her old sparkle returned. “Remember 
what you said to me?” 

“You're crazy as a loon, old woman.” 

“Maybe. But you're as good as dead, 
Henry. What was I saying? Oh, yes 
—that I'd stalked you for four cen- 
turies. Despite your money and your 
bodyguards, Henry, there were times 
when I could have killed you as [ killed 
so many others to attain my ends. But 
| couldn’t bring myself to do it. There 
was something about you that I 
loved, too.” 

“Love!” 


“Go ahead, sneer. It’s true, just the 


same. But the part I loved just walked 
out that door. Now I’m free.” 

Wharton must have sensed that death 
was approaching. As she talked he had 
bent forward, apparently forgetting the 
annunciator. Hands on knees, head 
bent, he seemed to be waiting for a sig- 
nal. 

Now, at her last word, he launched 
himself through the air at her in a piti- 
ful but completely blood-chilling imita- 
tion of his old football line plunge. 

The automatic spoke—spoke again. 

Wharton seemed to fly apart. Arms 
and legs flailing, he struck the edge of 
the table, bounced to the floor and lay 
still. 

“IT hope, for your sakes, my dears,” 
said the princess with a wry and yet, 
somehow, a proud’ smile, “that these 
walls are soundproof.” 

Then she placed the muzzle of the gun 
against her own temple. 
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It is unwise to shell a freighter loaded with TNT—and 


pirates of the future may make even worse mistakes— 


By tdwin 4. Sloat 


IHustrated by Isip 


THE mutmous crew abandoned the 
Andromeda slightly more than three 
light-seconds off Callisto and less than 
two astro-degrees off the regular Ecliptic 
freight lane. Bourne and Arkett waited 
quite a while after the crew took to the 
man ‘shells before they cautiously un- 
locked the steel hatch and peered out of 
the freight hold along the deserted pas- 
sageway. There was nothing to be seen 
except the crumpled body of an oiler 
lying nearby with the head exploded to 
bits by a photon pistol blast. 

“Hallo!” called Arkett. 

“Hal-l-l-o-o—” answered the jumbled 
echoes from the depths of the big space 
freighter. 

The old bos’n turned to Bourne. 
“Not a soul left aboard but us, son. I'll 
bet they even wrecked all the man shells 
they didn’t need.” 

“The skipper’s private shell should 

still be under the bridge,” Bourne re- 
minded him hopefully. ‘Most of the 
crew didn't know about it. I believe 
we've got something there.” 
Got something there!’” mimicked 
the bos’n. “What kind of talk is that? 
Sounds like something you read out of 
a book.” 

“It’s a slang expression from the first 
half of the twentieth century, which 
makes it plenty ancient,” replied Bourne. 

Old Arkett snorted. “Books! That's 
all you young techs think about—books 
and Jlabs—while the common herd, like 
myself, do all the work and come through 
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in the tight places. Just where do you 
think you'd be, son, if old Arkett hadn't 
smashed those two devils when the 
trouble broke, and dragged you into the 
freight hold?” - That old: book under 
your arm didn’t help you in that spot.” 

“T’d probably be lying out there along- 
side that oiler with my head exploded to 
bits,” admitted Bourne humbly. 

They had come to the bridge now. 
One of the astrogators made a messy 
heap in the corner with his chest ex- 
ploded to shreds by a photon blast. The 
skipper was dead in his quarters just aft. 
3ourne tried to keep from looking at the 
astrogator’s body while he opened the 
secret compartment that housed the 
skipper’s man shell. 

Arkett squinted through the thick 
quartzite ports at the star-dusted vast- 
ness of the infinite void. 

“They'll be back as fast as Kronk can 
fetch ’em,” he rumbled. “It’s as plain 
as the nose on your faces” Kronk heard 
about the big ore shipment we took on 
at Titan and he took it for granted it 
was the semiannual platinum tax ship- 
ment to the Earth Council. So he smug- 
gled his men aboard and staged this 
mutiny. But they never figured that 
you and I would get away from ’em 
into the hold and short the main power 
circuit. That's why they left so quick; 
they didn’t know how many of us had 
survived and what we'd do next. It 
just looked a lot safer to take all the 
man shells and leave us stranded here 
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This, he decided, was no moment for prolonged explanations— 


while they went for Kronk. He'll burn — 


somebody plenty when he finds that our 
‘platinum’ is only a couple of thousand 
tons of uranium worth about three dekka 
per ton on the open market.” 

3ourne’s voice floated up out of the 
shell compartment. “Here’s the skip- 
per’s shell, and its provisioned, watered, 
and the power dials read up to snuff.” 

Bourne expected that “up to snuff” 
would get another rise out of the old 
bos’n, but instead Arkett swore with 
pleased delight. 


“They forgot to put our heat guns 
out of commish,” he explained. ‘Here's 
where Kronk gets the surprise of his 
life.” 


BourNE wasn’t surprised. Heat for 
guns was generated chemically and pro- 
jected on cencentrated beams of re- 
flected sunlight, a precaution adopted 
by all spaceships nearly a century age so 
that they would still have armament in 
case the ship’s power was shorted, as it 
was here. 
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“T’ve got a better idea,” said Bourne 
crawling up out of the shell compart- 
ment. ‘We'll use the skipper’s shell for 
a towboat—hook the _ electro-magnet 
anchor to the Andromeda’s hull and drag 
her along. As soon as we get under 
way I can radio the nearest patrol for 
help.” 

“You can play towboat if you want 
to,” rumbled Arkett in disgust. “I’m 
staying right here on the bridge and 
sticking with the guns.” 

“But you wouldn’t have a chance!” 
protested Bourne. ‘“There’s only one 
bank of puny heat guns to fight a 
pirate armament that would burn a 
full Interplanetary patrol to a cinder 
inside an hour. Besides, you'll have to 
be with me in the shell so that we can 
cut loose and make a run for it if we 
have to. After all, the Andromeda 
doesn’t carry platinum; it’s merely so 
much uranium synthetically produced 
and worth but a few dekka per ton.” 

“T’m staying right here,” Arkett de- 
clared flatly. ‘Uranium or platinum, a 
true spaceman never deserts his ship. 
You techs aren’t spacemen, anyway. Go 
on and play with your towboat if you 
want to, but if you were a spaceman at 
heart you’d let the shell stay where it is, 
use its televisor to call help, then help 
man these guns. This is the time for 
action, not bookish ideas.” 

Bourne stared at the old bos’n in dis- 
may. Might as well try to pull Luna 
out of her orbit as to change Arkett’s 
one-track mind. Yet if the old man was 
left up here alone, there’d be no chance 
to get him into the shell when Kronk’s 
fleet showed up, for they’d turn this 
big freighter into a red-hot inferno inside 
five minutes when they opened up on 
it with their heat guns. And blast it 
they unquestionably would, for it was 
an invariable rule of Kronk never to 
board a victim ship without blasting it 
thoroughly first. It saved him the trou- 
ble of taking care of prisoners—and 
worrying about possible witnesses. 
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Bourne sighed and set out hopelessly 
to change Arkett’s mind. 

“Now listen,” began Bourne. “There’s 
a sizable little asteroid not far behind 
us. The astrogator noted it in his log 


here. See? If we can tow the Andro- 
meda to it, we'll have a far better 
chance—” 


He broke off as Arkett’s grizzled head 
thrust itself forward tensely and his eyes 
squinted into the vast depths of the void. 
A faintly, barely moving cloud of tiny 
stars showed there against the powdery 
sparkle of unthinkably distant suns. 

“By Tycho, they didn’t waste any 
time,” muttered the old bos’n, switch- 
ing on the magnetic telescope, which, 
like the heat guns, operated independ- 
ently of the ship’s power circuit. 

The screen of the ’scope brightened, 
and on it, magnified a thousand times, 
the cloud of tiny stars became Kronk’s 
fleet of black, sinister spaceships. 
Kronk’s own ship, Death Dealer, headed 
the flight. Bourne reached over Arkett’s 
shoulder and twisted the focusing knob 
until the Death Dealer filled the screen. 

“What kind of armament is that?” 
he asked of Arkett, pointing at the 
strange cannon, shaped like massive 
searchlights, that showed, two dozen 
strong on the sleek, tapered sides of 
the pirate ship. 

Arkett sniffed contemptuously. “Old- 
fashioned cyclotron guns. Went out of 
style two hundred years.ago. They fire 
neutrons through those center holes. 
Kronk must be hard run for chemicals 
when he replaces honest heat guns with 
those things. Or else he’s found a way 
to use heavier neutrons.” 

“Cyclotrons?” echoed Bourne in a 
strained voice. 

“Sure. Don’t tell me that you never 
heard of those old contraptions! By 
Tycho, I never thought I’d live to see 
the day when a commom bos’n could tell 
a bookish tech anything! What are you 
so pale about? They haven’t a chance 
against a heat gun.” 


BouRNE bIpN’T hesitate. There 
wasn’t time. By the time he tried to 
explain the situation to Arkett, it would 
be too late. So he steped back, as the 
old bos’n turned to look again at the 
‘scope screen, caught up a-small metal 
calibration book from the astrogator’s 
table, and brought it down on the griz- 
zled. massive head. 

Bourne caught the old man as he 
slumped unconscious, and dragged him 
frantically across the bridge to the shell 
compartment. 

“Hated to do it, old-timer,”’ muttered 
Hfourne through clenched teeth. “But 
it was the only way you'd ever appreciate 
what a book contains. Even this way 
we may be too late.” 

He opened the entrance port of the 
man shell, and hoisted ‘Arkett’s body 
inside, then climbed in himself and 
locked the port after him. His frenzied 
fingers found the radio-control switch 
that operated the air lock by remote con- 
trol. 

The lock opened, and the outward 
rush of air carried the man shell along 
its roller-bearing cradle out into empty 
space. Bourne jerked open the anti- 
gravity propulsion throttle to the first 
safety notch, and-in addition set off the 
emergency rockets with which the shell 
was equipped. 

The wild forward surge of the little 
craft pinned him back against the seat 
and robbed his brain of its flow of life- 
giving blood until he nearly went un- 
conscious. Even the stout welded braces 
and the sturdy hull of the little shell 
groaned and vibrated under the terrific 
acceleration. 

Sourne fought to keep his senses. 
Somewhere ahead was the asteroid the 
dead astrogator had noted in his log, a 
lifeless, frozen space island swinging 
on its eternal orbit about the mother 
Sun. If only he could reach it, before 
Kronk set off his opening cyclotron 
blast. Bourne did not let himself think 
what might happen if the asteroid was 
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too smali to serve for a shield. 

There it was now, a lopsided ball 
ten or more miles in diameter with sav- 
age rocky outlines savagely gleaming in 
the sunlight. Bourne threw the anti- 
gravity propulsion into reverse, and 
added to it the backthrust of the emer- 
gency rockets in the shell’s nose. His 
body hurled itself violently against the 
control board in front of him, and he 
fought grimly to prevent the crimson 
tide from washing up and completely 
submerging his brain and mind. He 
had to!) There was old Arkett to think 
of—God grant that the blow on his head 
and this mad flight had not already 
caused his death! 

The flaming, groaning man_ shell 
rounded the serrated horizon of the tiny 
world somehow—like a _ wildly-driven 
automobile skidding round a corner on 
shrieking, locked tires—and stopped 
about midway between the horizons. 

Just before he lost consciousness, 
Bourne managed to release the electro- 
magnet anchor and let it go floating out 
to the surface of the frozen tiny planet, 
to grip the iron content of its make-up, 
a factor usually existing in these 
asteroids. 


“WHAT THE HELL did you hit me 
for?” growled Arkett, sitting up dizzily 
a little later and fingering tenderly the 
egg-sized bump on the back of his head. 
Bourne pointed at the horizon of the 
asteroid through the ports. The savage 
rocks were melting down in blinding 
glory. 

“Just a case of a worthless young tech 
trying to get a little ancient’ informa- 
tion through your stubborn head.” 

“What information ?” 

“About cyclotron guns and uranium. 
You evidently didn’t see the connection. 
About the time that ‘You've got some- 
thing there’ was a popular slang expres- 
sion, scientists were beginning to do 
things with the atom. A couple of ex- 
perimenters in Teutonia, which back in 
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those days was known as Germany, 
found that they could spin ionized 
hydrogen atoms between the magnets of 
a cyclotron—changing potentials about 
fifteen million times a second—and shoot 
the atoms against a lithium target which 
i turn hurled neutrons at uranium dust 
on a second target. When a neutron 
struck a uranium atom and split it, about 
two hundred million electron volts were 
released. 

“It was the first time any big amount 
of atomic energy was freed. The most 
anybody had been able to produce up to 
that time was but a paltry five electron 
volts which was freed through the ex- 
plosion of TNT, the most powerful ex- 
plosive of the ancients at that time, and 
considered a very powerful weapon. You 
see I was reading all about it in the 
‘Ancient Outline of Science, Years 
1935-1940.’ 

“So as soon as I discovered that 
Kronk’s Death Dealer was fitted with 
cyclotron guns that probably shoot neu- 
trons as much heavier than those used 
by the ancients in that first successful 
atomic energy release, as cannon balls 
are heavier than thistledown, I knew 
there were going to be some real fire- 
works when they opened up on our two 
thousand tons of uranium in the Andro- 
meda’s hold. 

“Lucky for us this asteroid was near 
and we could get behind it in time. Its 
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melting pretty badly, even though we’re 
several thousand miles from the explo- 
sion, but it must be dying out already. 
Kronk, however, was quite close, and he 
had no protection at all. I'll bet you 
they don’t even find cinders of his fleet.” 

Arkett unconsciously scratched his 
head and winced from the pain. Then 
he said respectfully, “I believe you've gat 
something there, young man, Say, what 
do you suppose they think about it back 
on Earth?” 

Bourne’s answer was to switch on the 
televisor’s New York wave length, An 
excited announcer appeared on_ the 
screen. 

“this small nova burst into violent 
life in the neighborhood of Jupiter less 
than twenty minutes ago,” he 
saying hurriedly. “Its origin is a nrys- 
tery. Astronomers say it will be short- 
lived, probably, for its intensity—its bril- 
liance rivals the noonday sun as most 
of you have already noted—is already 
lessening. First incomplete reports from 
Callisto and Titan say that hundreds of 
people caught without shelter have been 
killed by the heat, thousands of square 
miles of forests and cultivated fields 
have been burned to a crisp, and whole 
villages destroyed by fire. Interplanetary 
Television is keeping in constant touch 
with the nova and will flash to you addi- 
tional news and views as soon as they 
are received.” 
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“I TALKED WITH GOD” 


(yes, | did—actually and literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some ten 
years ago, a strange new Power came into my life. 
After 43 years of horrible, sickening, dismal failure, 
this strange Power brought to me a sense of over- 
whelming victory, and I have been overcoming every 
undesirable condition of my life ever since. What a 
change it was. Now—l have credit at more than one 
bank, I own a beautiful home, drive a lovely car, own 
a newspaper and a large office building, and my wife 
and family are amply provided for after I leave for 
shores unknown. In addition to these material bene- 
fits, I have a sweet peace in my life. IT am happy as 
happy can be. No circumstance ever upsets me, for I 
have learned how to draw upon the invisible God-Law, 
vader any and all circumstances, 


You too may find and use the same staggering 
Rower of the God-Law that I use. It can bring te 
you too, whatever things are right and proper fer you 
to have. Do you believe this? It won’t cost much to 
find out—just a penny post-card or a letter, addressed 
to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 7, Moscow, Idaho, 
will bring you the story of the most fascinating 
success of the century. And the same Power I use is 
here for your use too. I'll be glad to tell you about 
it. All information about this experience will be sent 
you free, of course. The address again—Dr. Frank B, 
Robinson, Dept. 7, Moscow, Idaho. Advt. Copyright 
1939 Frank B. Robinson. 
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Next month, of course, finishes “Gray Lensman”—the sort of thing I always 
feel is unfortunate, yet eagerly awaited, leaving me, consequently, with somewhat 
confused ideas. Funny, but the better you like a yarn, the more anxious you are 
to reach the end— 

Harl Vincent takes the lead in next month’s issue, with “Neutral Vessel’ — 
and a cover for it done by Schneeman looks very good. 

D. L. James—one of our once-in-a-long-while regulars—returns with “Moon of 
Delirium,” and an interesting idea. Lester del Rey is back also, with a novelette 
about a rubber doll. Peculiar subject for science-fiction? Ah, but the scientist 
turned it into a paperweight by dumping the mess resulting from a sour experiment 
into it. And, to misquote the song, the doll got up and slowly walked away— 

It’s called “The Smallest God,” and bears out the old contention that even 
the smallest piece of dynamite can stir things up. THE Epitor. 
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The unanimity with which you picked first place this month was not startling ; 
it was expected. Dr. Smith’s “Gray Lensman” won by a lightyear. But, discon- 
certingly, there is what amounts to a three-way tie immediately thereafter, with such 
slight differences as to make any ranking in order rather unjust and misleading. 
Let’s put it this way: 


. Gray Lensman Dr. E. E. Smith 
2. Tied: 
Episode on Dhee Minor Harry Walton 
A Question of Salvage Malcolm Jameson 
Space Rating John Berryman 
3. Rust Joseph Kelleam 
4. Shawn’s Sword Lee Gregor 


And Rogers’ cover received an unusual amount of favorable comment. Since 
this issue as a whole was rather generally voted best of the year, places in the above 
ratings were hotly contested. Tue Epiror. 


“THERE AlN'T_M0 SUCHE’ 


Continuing the proof that Nature makes a 


sucker out of any man who thinks he's got imagi- 
nation when if comes to screwy beasties— 


By L. Sprague de Camp 


Illustrated by E. E. Hatcher 


Part Il. 


WE ended the first installment of this 
article with a discussion of some of the 
more bizarre ways in which animals 
catch their food. The next question is, 
logically, how is the food eaten? 

Having caught its prey, an animal may 
swallow it whole, or hold it down while 
it bites off pieces. The praying-mantises 
do the latter with their grasping forelegs. 
The pipistrelle or flitter-mouse, a com- 
mon European bat, has a neat trick: Its 
wing-membranes join its legs, which in 
turn are joined to its tail by membranes, 
making a kind of apron (Fig. 1). When 
a pipistrelle catches a large beetle or 
other insect too big to bolt at one gulp, 
it brings its legs forward and up, mak- 
ing a perfect feed-bag out of its apron. 
It buries its head in this lunch basket 
and munches its prey, while nonchalantly 
continuing its flight! 

The enormous mouth of the female 
angler (Fig. 4) may puzzle some, since 
this fish preys upon fish much smaller 
than herself. The reason for the mouth 
is simple. The angler is obviously not 
built to chase agile prey, or even to 
pounce. Instead, she lures her victims 
close with her little fishing rod—and the 
sudden opening of the vast mouth causes 
them to be sucked in by the inrush of 
water ! 

The way of an octopus with a crab 
was a subject of some mystery until a 


decade or so back, when an aquarium 
octopus obligingly demonstrated its 
methods against the glass of its tank. 
Having pounced on the crab and flat- 
tened its circle of tentacles down on it, 
the octopus breaks open the crab’s shell 
with its parrotlike beak and expels its 
gastric juices through its mouth. The 
crab’s parts are digested, and the octopus 
sucks up the resulting soup. The octopus 
can thus be said to have the singular if 
unattractive distinction of digesting its 
food before swallowing it. 

The smaller blood-drinking animals 
have the problem of keeping their food 
from coagulating ; rather as if your soup 
were likely to turn to concrete at any 
moment. Some of them get around this 
difficulty in ingenious ways: The leeches 
secrete an anticoagulant, hirudin, with 
their saliva. The saliva of vampire bats 
is thought to work the same way. 
Vampires, of course, do not suck blood; 
they dig the skin open with a pair of 
razor-sharp incisor teeth and lap it up. 

Among the more unusual chewing- 
mechanisms may be mentioned that of 
the horseshoe crab Limulus, in which 
the “teeth” are spines on the first joints 
of the legs; thus the animal chews 
when it walks and walks when it chews. 
Limulus may be described as_ the 
original dinner-dancer. A lobster gives 
his food a preliminary chewing with his 


Fig. 1. Table-manners: The pipistrelle 


_ or fitter-mouse uses the membrane con- 


necting his wings, legs, and tail as a 
lunch basket when he catches an insect 
too large to be swallowed at one gulp. 
But he doesn’t stop flying while finishing 
his meal! 


chewing-legs; after his food has been 
swallowed it is really given the works 
by another grinding-mechanism in his 
stomach. And just to make the story 
complete, there are the many insects in 
which the adult form does not eat at 
all; after leaving its chrysalis it lives 
only long enough to breed. 

Methods of digestion are equally 
varied: With some of the simpler ani- 
mals—you note that I try to avoid say- 
ing “higher” and “lower,” which might 
imply an undue prejudice in favor of 
my own species—certain ameboid cells, 
resembling the leucocytes of a human 
being, engulf bits of food and then crawl 
through the animal to deliver their bur- 
dens to the parts that need feeding. The 
sponges do this. But in the more com- 
plex forms, the cells comprising the di- 
gestive machinery stay put. The differ- 
ence is like that between a machine shop 
in which each piece of work has to be 
carried around by hand, and one in 
which a conveyor-belt system takes care 
of moving the work, leaving the work- 
ers free to concentrate on the actual 
fabrication processes. 

The  hydras—minute _ fresh-water 
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flowerlike animals—represent a_ half- 
way stage: the food is partly digested 
before being picked up and carried 
away by the ameboid cells. Hydras, by 
the way, are so poorly co-ordinated that 
their table manners are terrible. A hydra 
is quite apt to swallow its own base or 
tentacles by mistake. No harm is done, 
as the swallowed parts are immediately 
released. 


Most animals do not secrete the en- 
zymes that would enable them to break 
cellulose down into soluble sugars, and 
hence they cannot digest wood. The 
termites overcome the chemical stability 
of cellulose by letting somebody else do 
their digesting for them. In’ their 
viscera lives a certain flagellate proto- 
zoan, Trichonympha, digests their saw- 
dust food. Trichonympha has its own 
peculiarities. The amorphous proto- 
zoans, like the ameba, feed by flowing 
around and engulfing their food; the 
more complex ones, like Paramecium, 
have a definite mouth. Trichonympha is 
a very complex protozoan with lots of 
cilia, but its front end is ameboid and 
it eats by the flowing-around method. 

The astonishingly high concentration 
of vitamins in the tissues of certain large 
fish—hence cod-liver oil—has been 
traced to the fact that, when these fish 
sat little fish, the vitamins of the little 
fish are not broken down in the di- 
gestive process. Instead, the big fish 
save them and add them to their own 
stores, just like big bankers and little 
bankers. But an even odder case of dis- 
criminating digestion is shown by the 
planarian worm Microstomum and cer- 
tain gastropod mollusks. These animals 
were found to be protected by stinging 
cells in their skins. Now for a planarian 
to have stinging cells is remarkable 
enough, but for a sea snail to have them 
is sheerly impossible. Eventually it was 
found that when these organisms eat 
hydroids—small fixed relatives of the 
jellyfishes—their digestive mechanisms 
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sort out the stinging cells of their prey; 
these cells are carried to the skins of 
the larger animals and lodged there, 
ready to be discharged at the first enemy. 

We find all sorts of variations in the 
ratio of the size of the eaters and the 
eaten: from the baleen whales and the 
biggest fish, the basking shark and 
whale shark, which live on marine 
crustaceans not much bigger than pin- 
heads, to the black swallower, an or- 
dinary-looking deep-sea fish that has 


been known to swallow another fish three 


times its own size. The internal mus- 
tache that the baleen whales use to strain 
their copepod food out of the water is 
well known. Not so well known is the 
system used by the two great sharks, 
which consists of strainers inside the 
gills. All they have to do is swim 
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Kallima 
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around with their mouths open. Water 
and copepods go in the mouth; water 
goes out the gill-slits, and copepods go 
to that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns. 

If we don’t insist that the eater swal- 
low the eaten, we can, of course, get a 
much greater disparity between their 
sizes in the latter’s favor by including 
small parasites on large hosts. Here we 
might remark that there are not only 
upside-down and_ hind-side-before ani- 
mals, but inside-out animals as well: the 
tapeworms, for instance. Not needing 
to digest their food—their host having 
kindly taken care of that—they absorb it 
through their skins, and can be thought 
of as having their stomachs all over 
their outsides. 

Some animals show much odder tastes 


Flata 


Fig. 2. Camouflage: At left, the Sumatran dead-leaf 
butterfly Kallima; at right, the African bug Flata. Kallima 
looks quite as leaflike as is shown in the drawing, and of 
course she has instinct enough to stand on the twig with her 
head pointing in the same direction as the true leaves. 
Flata occurs in two forms, a small green and a large red 
one, shown in the center. When lighting on a vertical twig, 
the green Flatas cluster at the upper end and the red at the 
lower, carrying out the illusion of a freweedlike flower with 


the upper blossoms not yet open. 
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in food than the termites: the dung- 
beetles, for instances, or the sea otter, 
which eats sea urchins, which nothing 
else will touch. (A friend of mine once 
“tried a sea urchin; he said it tasted 
mainly like Pacific Ocean.) The sea 
otter, by the bye, was once thought to 
have been exterminated by hide hunters, 
but in recent years a herd of several 
hundred has been found living near 
Monterey, California. With rigorous 
protection it may come back. It shows 
an interesting transition between the one- 
quarter aquatic land otter and the three- 
quarters aquatic sea lion, its hindfeet 
having become flippers while its fore- 
legs still end in paws. 

But for really strange food, I invite 
your attention to the grubs of certain 
beetles, which can not only live, but 
thrive, on diets of tobacco, pepper, 
opium, or aconite. Several generations 
of beetles reared on these uninviting 
foods showed no signs of ill effects. One 
wonders just how one would go about 
poisoning creatures with such invincible 
digestions. Maybe it would be simpler 
to put them on something hard and hit 
them with a mallet. 


Tue topic of food brings up the ques- 
tion of what animals do when they 
haven’t any. Horntoads imprisoned in 
cornerstones undoubtedly die a speedy 
death, like any other reptiles under the 
circumstances. But some spiders can 
and do go without food for years while 
waiting for a victim. Many animals 
store food and fuel in the form of de- 
posits of fat; examples are the camel’s 
hump and the gila-monster’s tail. It 
may surprise some to learn that a very 
similar example of localized storage is 
found in Homo sapiens, in the form of a 
huge development of the buttocks known 
as steatopygy. It is found among the 
Bushmen and Hottentots of South 
Africa, mainly in the women, There is 
also reason for suspecting that the 
women of the Cro-Magnon race, who 


overran Europe in the Postglacial Pe- 
riod, were steatopagous. Writers who 
for years have been describing these 
people as a race of Greek gods and god- 
desses might be pained to learn that a 
well-fed Cro-Magnon woman had a nat- 
ural bustle of fat on which you could 
balance a chessboard. 

When an animal is starved, it first 
burns up any surplus fat it may have 
stored, and then consumes itself, begin- 
ning with the least vital tissues. In the 
planaria, this process is so well balanced 
that the whole worm shrinks, while ap- 
parently retaining its original shape and 
appearance. A planaria starved for six 
months shrank in length from 20 to 6 
millimeters, but was otherwise not ap- 
parently harmed. The planaria, by the 
way, have a head, but its mouth isn’t 
in the head where one expects mouths 
to be. It’s in the middle of the back. 

For desert animals, the water-storage 
problem is as serious as that of storing 
food. The spongelike water compart- 
ments in a camel’s stomach are one 
answer. A frog that lives in the 
Australian deserts, Chiroleptes, has a 
one-way skin through which it soaks 
water when it gets the chance. But it 
doesn’t know when to stop. Take one 
of these frogs that has been without 
water for a long time; it is thin and 
dry-skinned, like a little animated 
mummy. Put it in a pan of water; ina 
little while your frog looks like a very 
dirty and somewhat knobby tennis ball 
from the water it has absorbed. 

An animal needs not only means of 
feeding, which usually implies moving, 
but also means of self-protection. Among 
our own animal acquaintances we are 
familiar with fangs and claws, horns 
and hoofs, shells and stings, spines and 
plates, keenness of sense, swiftness of 
flight, and stealth of concealment. 


Among the more unusual active means 
of defense is the operculum of the active 
gastropod Strombus. The operculum is 
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the little door with which most gastro- 
pods block the entrance to their shells 
when they retire within. Strombus 
scorns such an expedient ; its operculum 
is developed into a saw-toothed claw 
with which it slashes with most unsnail- 
like vigor at any hand that picks it up. 
Among those ants that use formic acid, 
some inject it through their jaws—a tiny 
copper-colored Florida ant has an aston- 
ishingly painful bite of this sort—seme 
use a posterior sting, like their relatives 
the bees and wasps; some, just to be 
dirty, can do both. 

Squirt-guns are found not only in the 
skunk and the spitting,cobra, but in 
the termite Constrictotermes.This insect 
has a squirter in its head, with which it 
sprays enemies with a sticky, entangling 
liquid. The bombardier beetles dis- 
charge a cloud of noxious gas with an 
audible explosion. I have also been told 
about a small West African wasp that, 
instead of stinging, deposits a drop of 
formic acid on your skin without your 
knowing it and then flies away, leaving 
the acid to eat a hole in you. You 
react quickly enough once this process 
starts. 

Perhaps the most sophisticated means 
of defense is that of the electric fishes. 
The full tale of how their modified 
muscle-celis are made to act as con- 
densers is not entirely known yet. It 
is known, though, that the electric eel 
gets his 600 volts by connecting his 
cells in parallel when charging, and con- 
necting them in series when discharging. 
Throwing several million switches would 
seem like something of a job, but the eel 
does it in 1/300 of a second. He has 
three sets of cells. The two larger ones 
are used for stunning and killing his 
prey. The third set, near the end of 
the tail, are smaller and discharge more 
or less continuously when the fish is 
swimming; they thereby serve as a 
warning to other large organisms to 
stand clear and not to try any experi- 
mental bites. 
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PROTECTIVE coloration is an old story, 
and most of us know about stick-insects 
and leaf-insects. The accompanying pic- 
ture of Kallima, the Sumatran dead-leaf 
butterfly, is included just to show what 
can be done (Fig. 2). But there are 
some insects that do better yet. . The 
East African hemipterid bug Flata 
nigrocinata is dimorphic; that is, it oc- 
curs in two different forms, like the 
black and cinnamon phases of the 
American black bear, only more so. One 
form of this butterflylike insect is small 
and green, and the other is larger and 
red. 

A swarm of Flatas will light on a 
vertical stem or twig, the green ones at 
the top and the red below. The result 
looks just like a kind of foxglove or 
fireweed flower, the green bugs corre- 
sponding to the unripe blossoms! The 
late Dr. J. W. Gregory once tried to 
pick such a flower, whereupon the blos- 
soms flew off in all directions. In- 
dividuals of the orange Asiatic butter- 
fly Callidryas scylla place themselves in 
a double circle, making a very hand- 
some flower indeed. Then, five speci- 
mens of the white butterfly Pieri may 
form a ring around the orange butter- 
flies to complete the design. How these 
insects ever came to co-operate this way 
is something that hasn’t been plausibly 
explained. 

Some organisms try to frighten po- 
tential enemies, as the flies that look like 
bees and wasps, or the harmless hog- 
nosed snake that swells himself up, 
widens his head, hisses, and strikes in a 
most convincing manner. (He will 
never actually strike your hands ; he just 
lunges all around it.) If that doesn’t 
work, the hognose plays dead, going 
through convulsions and finally turning 
over on his back. But a snake has a 
single-track mind if any; turn the heg- 
nose over on his stomach, and he im- 
mediately flops over on his back again. 
The puss-moth caterpillar has its rear 
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end made up to resemble a’snake’s head, 
including a pair of imitation eyes ; it not 
only raises this phony head and weaves 
it about threateningly, but shoots out a 
pair of filaments looking like a snake's 
forked tongue. 

Another way to escape an enemy is to 
divert his attention ; this is practiced, for 
instance, by the many lizards who shed 
their tails and leave them flopping while 
the lizards scuttle away. Diversion is 
carried to an extreme by the sea cucum- 
bers, who when attacked vomit out 
their whole works—feathery tentacles, 
viscera, and all—leaving nothing but a 
bag of skin. The enemy is supposed 
to go for the briefly moving bunch of 
organs, leaving the bag to grow a whole 
new set during subsequent weeks. 

A somewhat elaborate form of di- 
version is practiced by some squids. 
Such a squid, when squirting himself 
along for dear life with a fish or sea lion 
after him, makes his skin dark. Then he 
suddenly makes a right-angled turn and 
rockets off in the new direction, simul- 
taneously turning . pale-colored and 
shooting out a small cloud of ink, which 
goes wafting off in the opposite direction 
(Fig. 3). The enemy, who has been 
chasing a dark object, naturally goes 
after the ink. Some deep-sea squids 
vary the procedure by expelling a cloud 
of luminous fluid for their foes to snap at. 


It is not enough for aa animal merely 
to maintain itself; it has to reproduce its 
kind for the species to continue. Be- 
tween the clearly bisexual mammals and 
the sexless ameba there are all sorts of 
gradations and variants. There are the 
neuter workers—really sterile females— 
of the ants, bees, and termites. There 
are many hermaphroditic animals, which 
may fertilize themselves—tapeworms— 
or which may practice cross-fertilization 
by each one of a pair—snails. There are 
animals that change from male to fe- 
male and back again in regular rhythm 
—oysters. Theye are animals that prac- 
tice parthenogenesis, that is to say vir- 
gin births. Aphids—plant lice—do this 
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over many generations, only occasionally 
producing a generation with males in 
it. The sargassum fish Pterophryne has 
been suspected of this; at least, nobody 
has ever identified a male Pterophryne. 


In the floating rotifer Applanchna—a 
miscroscopic multicelled animal—an un- 


born embryo may become pregnant. 

Even among the clearly, bisexual ani- 
mals, the relations between the sexes are 
often peculiar, to say the least. 
own species, while deserving of attention 
in this respect, is outside the scope of 
this article—a favorite phrase with 
writers when confronted by a subject 
hotter than they care to handle. 


The male of the predatory fly Hilaria 
presents his love with a bouquet consist- 
ing of a flower-petal or a piece of grass- 
stem; she turns this over and over in 
her forelegs during the subsequent 
events. Touching. The male of the 
small crustacean Gammarus carries his 
mate, who is only half his size, in his 
forelegs, presumably as a_ precaution 


Our 


Fig. 3. Diversion: To escape 
the pursuing seéa-lion,-the squid 
changes his color from light to 
dark, makes a sharp turn (as 
shown by the broken line) and 
shoots out a cloud of ink, which 
drifts in the direction shown by 
the solid arrow. The sea-lion, who 
has been chasing a dark object, 
has his attention distracted in the 
direction shown by the dotted line. 
By the time he has discovered his 
mistake, the squid will have made 
good his escape (he hopes). 


against losing her. On the other hand 
the female deep-sea angler is an obese 
monster a yard or more long, while the 
male is a little thing about the stze of 
your thumbnail. This is one of the few 
animals in which many times as many 
males are born as females. When a 
male finds a female, he attaches him- 
self to her by his sucker-mouth, chews 
a hole in her skin, and becomes a shape- 
less parasite (Fig. 4). Even his blood 
stream unites with hers. In the fluke 
Diploso6n, a parasite on the gills of 
fish, the male and female are perma- 
nently fused together in the form of a 
letter X. Question: Have we a pair of 
worms or a single hermaphrodite? Be- 
cause of the peculiar relations between 
the sexes in the sea horse, people for 
years thought—with good reason—that 
the male sea horses were females, and 
vice versa 

In many species of spider, and man- 
tis, the female eats the male after mat- 
ing. But the male of the king rag- 
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worm Nercis caudata eats the- female 
when she has laid her eggs in their 
common burrow, and takes over the 
task of keeping a current of water 
flowing over the eggs. With the Ber- 
muda fireworm, breeding involves mass 
suicide. _The worms swarm up to the 
surface by thousands and literally burst 
into fragments, leaving their eggs to 
carry on as best they can. 

The female of the large Madagascan 
water bug Hydrocyrius lays her eggs all 
over the male’s back, gluing his wings 
down firmly until the eggs hatch. The 
male surinam toad puts the eggs into 
pits in the female’s back, where they 
hatch and develop into toads. The 
first biologist who saw the little toads 
pushing up the lids of their compart- 
ments and swarming out doubted his 
own sanity for a while. 


Tue flying frog of Java Polypedates 
reinwardti lays its eggs in a mass of 
foam. that it secretes in a tree; this 


water-filled goldfish bowl—or, to be lit- 
eral, a pollywog bowl—in which the 
young develop.. As you might expect, 
this frog doesn’t fly; it merely glides 
on its greatly enlarged webbed feet, 
much like the flying snake and the 
dragon, which however use spread mem- 
brane-connected _ ribs. (I'm | talking 
about real, modern animals.) 

The female of the South American 
human bot fly Dermatobie hominis uses 
an extraordinary expedient to get her 
young planted on their host without get- 
ting herself slapped in the process. She 
catches a mosquito, newly hatched from 
its pupa, and hence weak. and lays her 
eggs on its body and legs, being careful 
neither to harm the mosquito nor to lay 
eggs where they would interfere with 
its movements. She releases the mos- 
quito, who is no doubt very glad to get 
away. 

When the mosquito bites a man, the 
eggs hatch instantly from the warmth 
of the man’s skin, into which the mag- 


mass gradually changes into a sort of gots bore. As a maggot grows, it 
Lt 
a 


Fig. 4. Sexual dimorphism: Difference in the body-form of the two sexes above 
and beyond what is required by their réles in the reproductive process. In the 
Steller’s sea-lion, left, the bull is several times the size of the cows in his harem. 
A big bull may reach a length of twelve feet. In the deep-sea angler-fishes, right, the 
female may be three or four feet long and the male only half an inch, with a weight- 
ratio of hundreds of thousands to one. The female is shown surrounded by males, 
one of which will attach himself to her skin and spend the rest of his life as a parasite. 
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bores into the muscle, backing up to 
the opening of its burrow now and 


then to breathe. The sensation of hav- 
ing a maggot crawling up and down 
its little tunnel is said to be like noth- 
mg else on earth, and far from pleas- 
ant. The maggot can easily be killed by 
iodine or squeezing, hut this is likely to 
result in a dangerous infection. The 
right way to dispose of it is to smear 
beeswax or chewing gum over the en- 
trance to the burrow, which looks rather 
like a mosquito bite. Next time the 
maggot comes up to breathe, it thrusts 
its breathing tubes into the sticky mass 
that keeps it from the air. The wax 
or gum can then be peeled off, usually 
bringing the maggot with it. 

The cephalopods have been popping 
into this article so frequently that we 
ought not be surprised to hear that they 
deserve mention for their metheds of 
caring for their young. The female octo- 
pus lays her eggs in a crevice in the 
rocks and stands guard over them. 
When the little octopodes—I prefer this 
unauthorized plural to the dictionary’s 
“ectopi” and “octopuses,” as being 
philologically more justified than the 
former and more euphonious than the 
latter, which makes you sound like a 
leaky valve—hatch, they are about the 
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size of pinheads. Mama blows them 
out of the crevice into the world by 
squirting a stream of water on them 
from her siphon. 

The female argonaut, who otherwise 
resembles a small octopus, has two of 
her arms formed into lobes by broad 
membranes. With these she secretes 
and carries around with her a beautiful 
and delicate spiral shell, which serves as 
an egg container. But, as the shell is 
not permanently connected with its 
owner, the argonaut can, if she feels like 
it, park the shell in a safe place while 
she goes foraging. And Man thinks he 
invented the baby carriage to park Bobby 
in while mamma is shopping! 

Altogether, to prove our point, it 
should not have been necessary to cite 
so many oddities: the squid and the 
octopus between them exhibit enough 
peculiarities for a whole zoo of freaks. 
Consider their methods of locomotion, 
of catching and eating prey, and of start- 
ing their young on their careers; their 
scrambled anatomy, with its parrot beak 
and lingual ribbon; and their ability to 
change color and squirt ink. ut 
think you'll agree on the soundness of 
this advice: If you want screwy ani- 
mals, SEE YOUR OWN PLANET 
FIRST! 


THE END. 
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I'd like votes on the current science 
article, 


Dear Mr. Campbell 

Here is my list ‘of preference of the July is- 
sue for consideration in the ‘‘Analytical Labora- 
tory” 

a. “Greater than Gods,” C. L. Moore (beauti- 


be 


fu 
Pin A of the Cosmic Rays,’’ Nat Schachner 
. “Lightship, Ho!", Nelson S. Bond 


3 

4. “When the Half Gods Go,” Amelia R. 
Long (logical) 

5. “Black Destroyer,” A. E. Van Vogt 

6. “The Moth,” Ross Rocklynne 

7. “Trends,” Isaac Asimov (monotonous story) 


“Tools for Brains’ (Vernon) and “Geography 
for Time Travelers” (Ley) were extremely in- 
teresting and educational. Let’s have more. 
These two could be included between 2 and 3 
in the top listing, if you would care to know 
my opinion. I particularly liked Orban's jacket 
for A. R. Long’s story—almost resembles an 
etching or wood cut. Excellent issue !—Wilbur 
re 679 Park Avenue, West New York, 
at. . 


—And even “Double-talk under double- 
moons”? 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

If you could have been at the Thursday 
meeting of the Los Angeles Science-Fiction 
League you would have heard a chorus of 
excited oh’s and ah’s echo far into the night 
as Forrest J. Ackerman produced the October 
issue of Astounding. It is, undoubtedly, the 
best cover of the year. The only other covers 
anywhere near as good, of course, are the 
other two by Rogers and the astronomical ac- 
complishment of some months past. And, as 
far as we are concerned in L. A., you can 
have Rogers do every cover from now on. 
Not only can the man draw machinery and 
ships, but when it comes to painting in ‘our 
hero,’’ he outdoes himself. Kimball Kinnison, 
as coverized, is enough to make Atlas melt 
away into his original ninety-seven pounds. 

And another point—it has been said, and 
said often, that editors of pul magazines will 
use any color on the cover of their magazine 
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as long as it is red. Astounding has defied 
this seemingly iron-clad law by using blue, 
and using it well. Personally, I think an in- 
telligently composed picture, as was the Octo- 
ber cover—using that extremely handsome 
shade of blue—can draw more people, at least 
the more conservative type, to take a squint 
at the contents. 

At the newsstand yesterday I was pleased 
to hear a gray-haired man, remark, ‘‘Now 
isn’t that a nice bit of cover.’’ He was refer- 
ring to our friend ‘‘Gray Lensman,”’ of course. 
I asked him if he read science-fiction. His 
reply was rio. But the fact still stands that 
Astounding had the best cover on any pulp 
mag for the month of October—and that the 
splendid use of anatomy and color’ by the 
best artist on your staff was enough to draw 
attention from people who read nothing but 
slicks. And that’s a fitting crown for the 
seven-year-old Astounding baby who started 
out in special diapers and worked itself up 
into an _ intelligent maturity of being dated 
more often by science-fictioneers than any 
other mag. (And using blue lipstick, too!) 

Exceedingly pleased, also, are we Los An- 
geles Fantaseers with Skylark Smith’s return. 
“Gray Lensman’”’ promises to be his greatest. 
Gad, but can the man toss around the words. 
Instead of seeing pink elephants—if and when 
I ever take to drink—I shall probably see 
super-cosmic-relativo-grapitators disrupting 
my fellow terrestrials! 

The illustrations by Schneeman are exceed- 
ingly good. John Berryman’s “Space Rating” 
rates five meteors with me. Jameson’s “A 
Question of Salvage’’ rates ap “Episode 
on Dhee Minor’ rates three. Lee Gregor puts 
us in a position to sling four meteors up on 
the heavens for his ‘“‘Shawn’s Sword.’ 

Both articles were worth five meteors. Willy 
Ley remains the favorite of all article writ- 
ers. Imagine what a predicament Kate Smith 
would have with two moons—she’s having a 
hard time getting our one lunar world over 
her mountain. Love songs, I imagine, if ever 
a second moon is found, would go something 
like this: ‘‘We fell in love under the east and 
west moons,” or _‘‘Double-crossed love unde1r 
double moons."’ Plenty of room for expansion 
on Tin-pan Alley there. *Twould be a heck 
of a thing if our one moon ever vanished. 
Musicians would be outa work. 

And I almost forgot “‘Rust.’”” It deserves 
four meteors, just because it is a nice little 
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yarn—nothing sensational—but very, very 
good reading. 

Illustrations inside: 

Schneeman: Four meteors. 
Wesso Three and a half meteors. 
Orban: Should be in The Shadow. 
Kramer: One firecracker. 

Consensus of Opinion: Every story good. 
Another milestone in the ultimate perfecting 
of our mag.—Ray Douglas Bradbury, Editor 
Futuria Fantasia, Los Angeles S. F. L., 1841 
So. Manhattan Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


More Rogers coming up. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

I was rather shocked when I read Mr. Da- 
mon Knight's letter in Brass Tacks. I hope 
you do not take his suggestion and stop Rog- 
ers from painting spaceships. Rogers’ space- 
ships are the best, the most probable, and the 
most practical spaceships that I have seen on 
any science-fiction cover or illustration. Not 
only his spaceships, but the background and 
the color are exceptionally good. Every time 
I see a cover by Rogers I feel like tearing it 
off and framing it, regardless whether there 
is typing across it or not. In my opinion, 
Rogers is the best artist in the science-fiction 
field. I'll never get tired of his work, even if 
he does the cover every month.—Fred Hurter, 
Red Rock, Nipigon P. O., Ont., Can. 


Rogers may join the black and white 
artists. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

The September issue of Astounding was, in 
general, superior to the August; the stories 
were better written and had more interest 
and significance. The types of stories are 
the kinds I hope to see appearing, although 
the stories themselves are perhaps not the 
highest examples of their types; however, it’s 
a step in the right direction. 

But to be more specific, and to get down to 
the stories themselves— 

“Forces Must Balance,” by Wellman: An 
action story showing commendable restraint 
in dishing out high adventure. The charac- 
terization was good; the characters were real. 
The idea of the various governments agreeing 
to abide by the result of a race was a bit 
naive, but well treated, and necessary, I guess, 
to the plot. The background spaceship han- 
dling, machinery, and so forth—was well han- 
dled. Diction and style were suitable and sat- 
isfactory, if a bit unpolished in spots. The 
reader’s interest and attention were held 
throughout; the final impression was pleasing. 
All in all, then, Wellman has presented a good 
story, well told; and it deserves first place. 

“The Last Hope” had little of originality, 
and failed to interest me to any great degree. 
The plot, the situation, the characters, were 
not presented very forcibly or vividly, al- 
though Johnny wasn’t bad. have read what 
amounted to the same story several times in 
the past; and once or twice it was better done. 
Svans will, I believe, improve with experience. 
Give it fourth place. 

“Atmospherics”’ ties for second—or third— 
with ‘‘Masson’s Secret.’’ Most of what I said 
for ‘“‘Forces Must Balance’ applies to this 
story; and in some ways it was superior to 
the former—slightly better written, I think. 
It was evident that thought and care had been 
spent on it; thé system—atmospherics, tube- 
cars, et al—was well worked out. 

I’m glad to see Gallun back again—and I’m 
glad to read his yarn. The only fault I have 
to pick in the story is what seems to me an 
implausibility—the militarists going out of 
business because of the establishment of Fan- 
shaw as_ hero-extraordinary. But that’s a 
matter of opinion, and not too important. 
“Ether Breather’’ was spoiled for me by the 


treatment of those—whatever-they-were—that 
were messing up the color television. It didn’t 
go over with me; and since the plot depended 
on it, the story fell rather flat. It was an- 
other story in which plausibility was sacri- 
ficed to humor. However, I realize that one 
humorous story per issue makes for relief and 
variety; and I’m for it—if the story doesn’t 
make that particular sacrifice. 

Englehart evidently spent some time and 
thought on “General Swamp, C. I. C.,’’ and as 
a result produced the best story in two is- 
sues. I dislike to rate serials against shorts 
and novelettes, so this isn’t included in my 
rating. The story was well treated and de- 
veloped; the narrative was good. Those mili- 
tary tactics and maneuvers, together with the 
local color and background, formed an excel- 
lent and convincing setting for the plot—a 
plot which, though first appearing in history 
—— never fails to interest—when treated 
well. 

And now may I jump into the mélée that 
surrounds the harassed artists? Schneeman, 
Wesso, Orban, Koll, Rogers, Finlay, and per- 
haps one or two more, are worth keeping—if 
they don’t backslide, which, unfortunately, 
they seem to have a tendency to do. The 
illustrations of Isip usually possess good com- 
position and conception—and a general ap- 
pearance of incompleteness and haste. He 
has possibilities, apparently; but they are not 
easily realized in drawings consisting mostly 
of blank white space and outlines, or opaque 
black blots. The stories are science-fiction; 
and the illustrations should strive for some 
accuracy—some approach to the photographic. 
The ability to draw the human figure well 
means little otherwise. Mayan, Kramer, Gil- 
more, and miscellaneous similar illustrators, 
all have most of Isip’s faults with few of his 
virtues. In the old days the illustrators drew 
some good machinery, imaginative back- 
grounds, misproportioned bipeds purporting to 
be humans—and put some care and detail 
into their work. Their efforts were usually 
complete and finished. Now we have fine, 
upstanding figures of men and women in well- 
portrayed action, surrounded by vaguely 
futuristic shapes and outlines of indeterminate 
objects—I refer to the illustrations of the lat- 
ter group of artists. I’m never sure what I'm 
looking at when I puzzle over some of their 
work. Now if combination of the merits of 
the old-time illustrations with the later ones 
could be effected, here would be little to com- 
plain of. Finlay’s work is a good example of 
what illustrations can and should be. The 
work of today is inherently better art—if that 
means anything. But it’s small satisfaction. 

I’m glad to learn that Schneeman illustrated 
“Gray Lensman,”’ although I’m not too pleased 
to hear that he did it with that new black- 
and-white contrasty work that appeared in 
this latest issue. His are the best illustrations 
in this issue; but the style in which he illus- 
trates “Flight of the Dawn Star,”’ or ‘“‘Greater 
Than Gods,” is better, if carefully done. But 
both are good, and I’m not complaining. 

The cover, by the way, was very good.— 
pa C. Hamilton, 846 College Ave., Wooster, 

hio. 


Well, he’s got a character worth develop- 
ing! 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Herewith my impressions of the latest As- 
tounding. The cover was good, except for 
one point: I realize Gray Lensmen have to 
be hard, but did Artist Rogers have to make 
Kinnison look so much like a movie gangster? 

“Gray Lensman” itself is all and more than 
I had hoped. On rereading ‘‘Galactic Patrol” 
once. more in the light of this, the first part 
of its sequel, I find that my suspicions about 
that first story are confirmed. Dr. Smith, I 
suspect, is far more interested in the develop- 
ment of Kimball! Kinnison’s character than in 
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the mere events which occur during the Lens- 


man's galactic wanderings, superlatively inter- 
esting and brilliantly described though those 
events may be. 

In other words, Dr. Smith has, I think, 
written what are more truly novels in the 
modern sense of the word than anything— 
except Weinbaum’'s two Flame _ stories—yet 
done in science-fiction. 

More power te you, doctor! A few more ef- 
forts and we'll be getting stuff that will pass 
the most stringent tests of the literary critic. 

The supporting bill was quite adequate, 
considering the competition offered by ‘‘Gray 
Lensman.’’ But in view of that competition, 
it would be hardly fair to even try to rate 
them.—A. Arthur Smith, Queen's University, 
kingston, Ont., Can. 


Some rated “Rust” and “Shawn’s Sword” 
tops. 


Dear Editor: * 

_ Allow me to congratulate you on your first 
installment of the serial “Gray Lensman.”’ 
Dr. Smith is, to my notion, the finest s-f 
author alive, and I don’t think that I am 
alone in my belief, 

“Space Rating’’ was good. In some ways it 
was the best story I have read during the 
past year. I was rather amused, however, at 
the author insinuating that Rigel is one of 


the ‘‘nearer’’§ stars. Rigel is probably the 
farthest away of the first-magnitude stars— 
about four 5 yo light year (123 parsecs, 


if you prefer.) Canopus—invisible in northern 
United States—might be farther, but this is 
uncertain. Also, it is not, to my knowledge 
—although I am certainly not an authority— 
listed as a quadruple star, as the author 
would have us believe. Otherwise there was 
not a lot of impossible “science,” and the 
psychology was excellent. 

“Episode in Dhee Minor’’ was a very nicely 
written little story. I liked the character 
Blackston. 

“A Question of Salv: ige’’ was well written, 
but the “etheric storm,’’ on which the story 
is based, got under my skin. This ‘‘pseudo- 
gravity’ is something that should be left for 
the fairy stories. 

“Rust” was fair. It is hard to rate this 
story, as it was a little on the queer side. It 
was striking, but I did not like it particularly. 
Maybe I am hard to please! 

Of “Shawn's Sword” I can only say that I 
am surprised you printed it. 

The articles were very good. ‘‘Hunting Big 
Game’’—on super-novae—especially. 

In your “Brass Tacks” I notice quite a bit of 
discussion on the subject of your illustrations. 
In that line I would like to suggest that your 
artists read the stories before they draw the 
pictures. In the illustration for ‘‘A Question 
of Salvage’ there are five figures, while in 
the script there are only three on the surface 
of the asteroid. 

Of all the s-f magazines, yours is unques- 
tionably the best. I have been a reader off 
and on for several years. 

Having passed my thirty-first birthday some 
time ago, I thought I might be immune to 
writing in to the discussions column of a 
magazine, but IT succumbed to the temptation. 
Yes, it’s my first offense.—G. E., Northern 
Hotel, Hibbing, Minn. 


Rogers has a Grade A cover coming next 
month! 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 
The time has come to break my summer 


Silence, and the October Astounding offers the 
best of material for comment. Before I dis- 


cuss the issue itself, however, I would like 
to say a word or two concerning some of the 
letters. 


TACKS 
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Mr. Kapetansky in his letter on the Jekyll- 
Hyde theory of the fantasy reader has pre- 
sented a very interesting and probably quite 
correct discussion of a question that has both- 
ered and interested a great many people. At 
the end of his very scholarly treatment of the 
Subject he asks, *‘—is the reality of the read- 
er’s enjoyment of both Astounding Science- 
Fiction and Unknown explicable in more sim- 
ple = than I have used?” My answer is, 

‘Yes. e has answered that question him- 
self in the third sentence of his letter. The 
element of escape is fundamentally the reason 
fantasy readers usually enjoy both types of 
magazine. I realize, of course that all enter- 
tainment is an “escape mechanism,” but s-f 
and fantasy-fiction are the most intoxicating 
of these ‘‘mechanisnis."" Essentially fantasy 
and science-fiction are the same. In one type 
one perceives witches riding on broomsticks 
and nasty wizards whisking you away to a 
far land in the twinkling of an eye, while in 
the other type’ Buck Rogers chases Killer 
Kane through Martian skies with a flying belt 
and Jack Williamson uses his famous geo- 
. . . S—Ssupply your own endings, they alt 
sound good—to send the villain to perdition 
is the vastness of inter-universal space. 
Don't get me wrong. I enjoy them, too, or I 
wouldn't buy the magazine. What I'm trying 
to point out is that both types of fiction are 
escape fiction, and there is the reason that 
the audiences of both magazines are com- 
posed of almost the same people. 

No, Mr. Goldstone, it is not treason to care 
slightly for Dr. Smith and his works. Indeed, 
you are not entirely alone in your indifference, 
but we who love the good doctor's work pity 
you and your kind. You miss so much en- 
joyment. 

Now to the present issue. I'll make it 
short and sweet. 


1. “Gray Lensman.” 

2. “Shawn's Sword.” 

3. “A question of Salvage.” 
4. “Hunting Big Game.” 

5. “Earth’s Second Moon.” 


The art work is steadily improving; all the 
illustrations were good, and Rogers did a typi- 
cally good job on the cover. I take back what 
I said about Schneeman. He has outdone 
himself. Now I must bow my head in shame 
and admit that I evidently don’t know what 
I want. I spoke for the retraction of the 

“book jackets,"’ and yet I was horribly disap- 
painted when you didn’t have one on the 
story Wesso pictured. By the way, don’t lose 
him. He's still good, no matter what anyone 
says. 

There, I guess that’s all, except to thank 
you for the increase in Brass Tacks and Dis- 
cussions. I don't expect it to last after the 
current serial is through, but I'm hoping.— 
Charles W. Jarvis, 2097 Iglehart Ave., St 
Paul, Minn. 


Well, we don’t have all smooth pages yet, 
but we have another step this month— 
Yes, we have Astoundings for the latter 
half of 1936 and all of 1937. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

I have been reading Astounding for several 
years now as a “‘silent fan.’’ This, conse- 
quently, is my first letter to you, but it proba- 
bly will not be the last. After taking the 
initial step of breaking my long silence, you, 
most likely, will hear from me regularly. 

After witnessing the phenomenal rise of 
Astounding in the science-fiction field in the 
past few years I can draw but one conclusion. 
Astounding is now ‘“‘the champagne” of sci- 
ence-fiction. Except for a slight relapse ia 
the October issue, it seems to be steadily im- 
proving yet. 

U'll give you my rating of stories first. As 
“Gray Lensman” is a serial, I'll defer judg- 
ment on that until it is complete. 
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Story number one—"‘A Question of Salvage.” 
The yarn is “real’’ from stem to stern. Jame- 
son made his characters live. The only fault 
} ean find is that it turned out quite pat at 
the end. Too pat. 

Story number two—‘Space Rating.”’ 
second 

Story number three—‘‘Episode on Dhee 

Minor.’’ This one only fair. Not at all up to 
your usual standard of short stories. 
Rust” and “Shawn's Sword” are hardly 
worth considering. I can see no reason for 
allowing such tripe as the latter to appear 
im print in Astounding. In one of the other 
mags, yes, but not in Astounding. 

The redeeming feature of these is the ap- 
pearance of the two excellent articles. These 
articles more than make up for the pair of 
aforementioned _ stories. Believe me, Mr. 
Campbell, good articles do much in establish- 
ing science-fiction magazines and, therefore, 
science-fiction, also. 

The cover is par excellence. It is, in fact 
one of the best I have ever seen on any s-f 
magazine. 

When will we get the whole magazine with 
#U smooth-finish pages? They certainly are 
an improvement over the rougher pages. 
When that day comes I will mark it down as 
the date of another forward step taken by 
Astounding. 

I am sorry to hear that quarterlies are eco- 
nomically impossible. A grand era of science- 
fiction went out with the quarterlies. 

Important question: Do you have any back 
numbers of Astounding below 1937? 

Well, that about concludes my salvo of re- 
marks on Astounding in general and the 
Oetober issue in particular. Long live As- 
tounding, and let it be an example of the 
achievement of a Campbell. (Yes, 'm one.)— 
Bill N. Campbell, 1015 West Thirty-second 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A close 


“How the monster lost his plumbing—” 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

One of your recent correspondents pointed 
out some inaccuracies in my filler on the 
coelocanth fish Latimeria, which was caught 
last winter near East London, Cape Province, 
Seuth Africa. I’m sorry about them; I got 
my information from a usually reliable source, 
and didn’t discover that all was not well with 
it until about the time your magazine was 
g£0ing to press. 

However, when I did make that discovery, 
I wrote a friend of mine who lives in East 
London, asking for the inside dope on the 
examination—or rather lack of examination— 
of Latimeria, and the mysterious loss of its 
priceless guts. Your readers might be inter- 
ested in his reply of August 20th, which gives 
a pretty good idea of what happened: 

“This aged monster was hauled on board 
a trawler by an ignoramus such as self, ex- 
cept that he didn't bring it home to photo- 
graph and slice up for distribution among 
relations for breakfast, as I definitely should 
have done. Instead, he thought it looked odd 
and, instead of taking it to the Aquarium, 
where it would have still been enjoying life, 
he dumped it, to shortly after expire, at the 
Museum. Miss Latimer recognized an ac- 
quaintance she had met in her search for 
knowledge, and sent it to be mounted, with 
instructions for the taxi fellow to wait for 
Professor Someone or other of Rhodes Uni- 
versity College to call. She could not con- 
tact the professor by telephone, so wrote to 
him. A week or so later, ‘taxi’ wrote, say- 
ing that monster stank like an overripe drain, 
and it came to light that professor was away 
on holiday and had had no news, or some- 
thing. Miss Latimer had sketched the animal 
and followed with sketching its invertebrates, 
whatever they are—plenty of that in our beef 
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in this country—and they 
grated. 

“Since then it has been on view here at a 
dime a shot, and until last week it exuded, 
by a steady process of dripping, about twelve 
fluid ounces of oil from its skin and ecareass. 
This oil started playing blazes with its possi 
bility of remaining priceless, so monster and 
Latimer have taken a trip to Capetown to 
the leading brain in the country to be fixed 
up again. More I cannot tell you, as both 
are still away, and as yet no news as to con- 
dition.”’ 

It appears that the loss of the coelocanth’s 
works was the fault more of bad luck than 
of Miss Courtenay Latimer, the curator of 
the East London Museum. It's probable that 
somebody will catch another Latimeria one of 
these days, and when that happens, let’s hope 
that the catch occurs near a place where ade- 
quate refrigerating facilities exist.—L. 
Sprague de Camp. 


thereupon disinte- 


We got a letter from E. E. Smith saying 
Rogers and he agreed on how Kinnison 
looked. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Unaccustomed as I am to indulging in long 
peans of praise of science-fiction magazines 
—indeed, my tendencies heretofore have been 
toward the other extreme—lI really must break 
down and admit that the October Astounding 
was what is vulgarly termed a ‘‘super-issue.”’ 
It truly was a masterpiece, a veritable gem. 
In fact—and, oh, how I hate to admit it— 
there is practically nothing in it, either fiction, 
art work, format, or otherwise, for me to beef 
about. 

Take the cover, for instance. What am I 
going to crab about in that admirable exam- 
ple of true art? How ean I criticize Mr. Rog- 
ers’ masterful representation of the superman 
ef all supermen, at his distinctive and highly 
laudable treatment of his subject? Can I com- 
plain because the aforementioned artist has 
immortalized in-paint the character, Kimball 
Kinnison, as no other science-fiction charac- 
ter has ever before been immortalized? For I 
fee! reasonably certain that Rogers’ cover fer 
“Gray Lensman” will serve greatly to make 
Kinnison remembered by fans even longer 
than Hawk Carse and Dick Seaton have to 
date. 

Well, the fofegoing must have conveyed to 
you the fact that I admired very much Rog- 
ers’ cover. But this also must I tell you: 
that, with his three covers so far, Mr. Rogers 
has proved that he is the best artist on your 
staff, and surely one of the best in s-f his- 
tory, with only the inimitable Paul his peer. 
I sincerely hope that a majority of your future 
covers is done by Hubert Rogers. Oh. ves— 
incidentally, the October cover is the best of 
the year so far. 

So much for the cover. Now for the sto- 
ries. First is “Gray Lensman,”’ by a consid- 
erable margin. Even from w hat little I have 
seen of it, I think this story is quite a bit 
superior to “Galactic Patrol,’’ mainly because 
many points are cleared up in it which were 
left incomplete in ‘Patrol.’ I refer not only 
to the plot, but also, to a certain extent, to 
the characters. In ‘‘Lensman,’’ the character 
of both Kinnison and Nurse MacDougall is 
elaborated upon, thus making the story more 
gratifying from a literary standpoint. You 
must admit that ‘Patrol’? was rather spotty 
and was not extremely well received for that 
reason. But I think that “Lensman” will be 
liked because, as I have said before, it is more 
complete. 

Well, anyway, the first installment of ‘“‘Gray 
Lensman”’ was very. entertaining, and I com- 
mend Dr. Smith for his delightful style, which 


somehow seems to blend nicely the superscien- 


tific and the human aspects of his tale. 
have good reason to believe that I will ulti- 
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mately judge Smith’s novel the best story of 
(completed in, that is) 1940. It will take a 
mighty fine yarn to beat it! 

Well, now to come to Schneeman’s illustra- 
tions for the epic. And still I am not per- 
mitted the slightest excuse to criticize. C. 8. 
did a marvelous job on them, and they trans- 
cend by far any other work he has done. His 
new style is extremely effective. When I 
heard that Schneeman was to illustrate the 
yarn I was at the same time pleased and dis- 
appointed. Pleased because I was glad to 
know that Wesso was not to do the art work; 
and disappointed because I had hoped very 
much that you would reinstate the peerless 
Dold in time for him to do it. But when 
saw Schneeman's work, the disappointment 
was, to an extreme degree, diminished, be- 
cause I realized then that even Dold could 
not have done much better. 

In second place in the ratings for the Octo- 
ber number we find Malcolm Jameson's origi- 
nal, refreshing story of space salvage. I do 
not claim to have read every science-fiction 
story written; indeed, I have read a very 
small percentage of them; nevertheless, Jame- 
son's idea and development were new to me, 
and I enjoyed them very much, I think Jame- 
son has definitely established himself as a re- 
liable author with this story. After getting off 
to a bad start with his awful “Eviction by 
Isotherm,” he picked up remarkably with 
“Seaward” and ‘“‘Mill of the Gods,”’ and seems 
to have made the grade. Incidentally, he ap- 
pears to do better on the novelette length. 
How about more longer ones from him? But 
here's one complaint I-have to make. I think 
you should have saved this story and used it 
later as a feature novelette. In my opinion, 
an extremely effective spaceship cover could 
have been based upon it. You know, some- 
thing a little different in interplanetary cov- 
ers. 

Schneeman did very well on the illustra- 
tions for the yarn, though they are not quite 
as good as those for “Gray Lensman.” I no- 
tice that Schneeman did a great majority of 
the drawings for this issue. Looks as if he’s 
replaced Wesso as feature artist. I hope so. 

That leaves the four shorts to battle for the 
remaining positions. And very good shorts 
they are, too. Not a bad one in the bunch. 
Only one of them, however, is really outstand- 
ing, and that is ‘‘Rust,’’ by Joseph E. Kelleam. 
I don’t know why, but this little tale went 
over with me in a big way. Maybe it’s be- 
cause it is written in the familiar style which 
I have gradually come to associate with Les- 
ter del Rey. Essentially, the plot is nothing 
new, but its treatment and style lift the story 
above the mass. I hope to see more stories 
of this kind in Astounding, and also more sto- 
ries by Kelleam, whoever he is. Orban's illus- 
tration was way above his usual standard. 
If he drew like that all the time I’d like him. 

Well, that leaves three stories, all good, and 
almost in a three-way tie. Nevertheless, if I 
must rate them, I guess I'd put “Episode in 
Dhee Minor” fourth. Walton’s tale, written 
in the true Weinbaum manner, is satisfactory 
to a high degree. It is gratifying to know 
that there are authors who can turn out the 
Weinbaum type of tale. Somehow one never 
gets tired of them. I hope Walton sells you 
more along this line, for he seems to have 
quite a bit of talent in this fleld. Wesso’s 
drawing was O. K., nothing special. 

Now I have to go through this business of 
differentiation again. Well, believe that 
Gregor has a little bit of an edge over Berry- 
man this time. ‘“‘Shawn’s Sword’ was inter- 
esting mainly because of characterization. It 
was a great improvement over the ghastly 
“Heavy Planet.’’ Berryman’s tale was noth- 
ing to compare with his excellent ‘Special 
Flight,"” but it was above the average, any- 
Way. Orban's illustration for “Shawn's 
Sword” was fair, but I can name ten artists 
that could have done it better. 

Now, I want to give you a little advice 
about Kramer. He is all right—sometimes, 


And when he drew the picture for “Space 
Rating’’ was not one of those times. In fact, 
all his ‘‘smudge’”’ illustrations were drawn at 
such times. In other words, his ‘‘smudge”’ 
illustrations are terrible. But, when he uses 
the fine-line- shading technique, such as was 
used to illustrate ““Forsaking All Others” and 
“Over the Border” in Unknown, he is very 
good. So how about having him do the fine- 
line work from now on? I know that if I see 

many more of those smudgy messes he makes 
for Astounding, I am going to have an apo- 
plectic fit or bust a blood vessel. 

Well, that’s about all, I guess. I haven't 
read the articles yet. Probably won't for sev- 
eral months. Probably never will, unless I 
get an attack of scientific zeal some day and 
dive into them. I disagree with the Analyti- 
cal Laboratory about ‘‘Treasure Trove 
think it should have been third, at ieast. 
Can't understand why ‘‘Heavy Planet” placed 
above it. Miller's one of my favorites, you 
know. All the other fans must be crazy. It 
couldn't be I who’s wrong! Glad to see Hein- 
lein and Del Ray will be in the next issue. 
“Life Line’’ was a plenty good story. I'm 
getting tired of De Camp's articles, however. 
I wish you'd keep him in Unknown. He does 
better there, I think. 

Summary, this time, is going to be easy. 
The whole issue’s swell. Smith, Jameson, 
and Kelleam outstanding. I want more of 
them and Walton, Gregor, and Berryman, too. 
They’re all good authors. Give us more of 
the Weinbaum and Del Ray types of stories, 
also. Among the illustrators, Rogers and 
Schneeman are tops. Here’s another frantic 
plea for Paul covers and Dold and Finlay in- 
teriors. Give us fine-line stuff from Kramer. 
That is all. Keep up the good work.—Don 
Johnson, 3530 Kenwood Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


For the perfect magazine. 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Undoubtedly you have heard quite a num- 
ber of fans tell you personally just what their 
idea of a good science-fiction magazine was, 
but there are a number, such as I, who live 
far enough away that they cannot tell you 
save through correspondence. I have watched 
with dismay while many new magazines have 
appeared in the fleld, but I am glad that 
there are a very few magazines such as 
yours which still hold high standards. By 
this situation I have been prompted to draw 
up an outline of what, in my mind, helps to 
make a good magazine. 


I. Stories: 

1. Which are refreshing and absorbing so 
that one forgets other things. 

2. Whose plots are either new or are inter- 
onting variations of old ones. 

Which contain a pleasant balance be- 

ween fiction and science. 

4. Which are not given to sensationalism. 

5. Let stories about people be human and 
not stilted. 


Il. Articles: 

1. Whose facts are authentic. 

2. It is well if these present ideas and facts 
— though interesting, are not widely 
now 

3. It is well that, save for exceptional cir- 
cumstances, not more than one per issue be 
printed. 


IlI. Illustrations: 

1. Which are done by good artists. 

2. Let the details of the picture agree with 
the text. 

3. Beginning illustrations should be of 
scenes suggestive of the whole story. 

4. Cover illustrations, of course, are meant 
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to sell the magazine and what is there sug- 
gests what is inside. 


IV. Regular Departments: 

1. Which are not so numerous that the rest 
of the contents suffer. 

2. Which are of interest to the readers and 
have a relation to science-fiction. 

3. These I like: (a) An editor’s page. (b) A 
preview of future issues. (c) A reader’s de- 
partment, containing interesting letters im- 
partially selected. 

4. I don’t like quizzes. 


Such, in my opinion, is Astounding. I do 
not mean to say it’s perfect; it is not, but it 
seems to make an effort in that direction. 
Most of these points I have picked because 
they have been violated at some time by some 
magazine. To me, it seems some of the more 
flagrant violations have been in sensationalism. 

With this outline particularly in mind, I 
looked at the last issue of Astounding. ‘‘The 
Luck of Ignatz’’ struck me as being the best 
story. The plot isn’t new, but it certainly is 
an interesting variation of an old. Its char- 
acters are nicely portrayed. It has that cer- 
tain reality that puts over a story. It is com- 
pletely absorbing. 

The article by Willy Ley was better than 
vou have printed for some time. It is excel- 
lent ridicule against some authors who over- 
use rays as weapons. The logie and clarity 
was what surprised me. ‘Twas a remarkable 
argument. 

I am puzzled by the cover. What does it 
represent? I couldn’t trace any connection 
between it and any story. 

Having written what I had intended, I bid 
you good day and good luck, “until Ignatz 
lays hard-beiled eggs.’’—M. Merritt, Jr., 


20'7 NE Twenty-eighth Ave., Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


SCIENCE DISCUSSIONS 


I know there are formulas, but I’ve for- 
gotten ’em. 
Dear Mr. Campbell: 


Mr. Drew’s problem about the repe which is 
supposed to float up through the tank of mer- 
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cury has such a simple answer that I can’t re- 
frain from explaining it. It is simply that just 
as much weight enters the tank through the gas- 
ket—that must be some gasket—as ‘eseapes” 
above it. Hence the rope displaces just as much 
as it did before, hence no rotation, hence it 
won't work. 

As for the by-the-boot-straps-lifter, I'll say 
the answer isn’t obvious. In fact, it is so far 
from obvious that I’m breathlessly waiting for 
someone else’s explanation of it. never was 
much good at physics, anyway. 

Since you seem to be running a puzzle depart- 
ment, maybe someone would like to tell me how 
to find the center of gravity of a cone in terms 
of the radius of the base and the altitude. I 
suppose it’s extremely simple, but somehow I 
can’t get it—John D. Buddhue, 99 South Ray- 
mond Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


“Complete and correct explanation for 
both puzzles—” Charles Drew. 


I. Noitt Works, 
Buttits,. No., USE 


Dear Mr. Campbell: 

You may have heard of our concern, which 
bases its work on the entirely logical theory 
that “if you can prove it, it is so.” 

We have shown the Drew Special By-the- 
boot-straps-lifter to our engineers, and they 
have designed a simple self-elevating bicycle 
on the principle, with a saddle, foot pedals 
and a joy stick giving a small are of control. 
The entire staff of our perpetual-motion de- 
partment was called out to work on it, and a 
working model was turned out in short order, 
with ball and roller bearings to reduce friction. 

Our test pilot attempted a flight, but found 
that the force was not sufficient to raise the 
machine unless the spokes were rotated furi- 
ously at three or four revolutions per second. 
Another model was therefore made, using 
smaller weights and a gear train to whirl 
them at a high speed. This was entirely suc- 
cessful, and the pilot made a flight of thirty 
seconds’ duration, reaching a maximum height 
of forty-two feet. He remarked, on regaining 
censciousness, that the apparatus “‘lifted easy, 
but was too doggone hard to balance.’’ It was 
also evident that it would take considerable 
practice to be able to make a smooth landing. 

A third model was therefor made, with the 
center of gravity below the wheel and special 
shock absorbers beneath. Friction was further 
reduced by allowing the circular track to re- 
volve on roller bearings. This model justified 
our hopes, and handled beautifully. 

Unfortunately, in the middle of the flight the 
machine suddenly faltered, and in spite of vio- 
lent pedaling, began to fall. The pilot bailed 
out safely by parachute, but was unable to 
account for the crash. 

It was soon discovered that Professor Zrot- 
Isk, an enthusiastic reader of Astounding, had 
also seen Mr. Drew’s letter, and had just 
found the flaw in his argument. As a result, 
of course, the principle was proved unworka- 
ble, and the machine at that instant plunged 
to its doom. 

Professor Zrotlsk, upon request, issued the 
following statement: 

“I analyzed the forces and motions with 
reference to several sets of co-ordinates in 
motion with respect to each other, and found 
the resulting force to be the same in each 
case. This implies that the acceleration, and 
hence the speed, with respect to any system 
of co-ordinates is always the same. As a re- 
sult of relativity theory, the machine must 
instantly attain the velocity of light; but as 
this is impossible with a finite mass and force, 
I begin to doubt that the principle will ever 
be entirely practical.”’ 

We are much disappointed, but our per- 
petual-motion department has returned to its 
work, and is busy with Mr. Drew’s buoyancy 
motor. Yours truly, N. E. Thingonce. 


Here’s an opportunity to 
make $1.00 do the work of 
three; an opportunity to give 
gifts to three people at the 
small price of 33%c each! 

And what grand gifts! 

Nothing makes a finer pres- 
ent than a book, a good book, 
because it can be read and en- 
joyed again and again. 


SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
PAY WHEN THE POSTMAN DELIVERS! 


Just fill out the coupon and 
your Christmas gift problems 
are solved! Every book is 
clothbound, has an attractive 
full-color jacket, and contains 
over 250 pages written by top- 
notch writers in the field of ad- 
venture, love, detective and 
Western stories. 


3 515 502 ons 122 


CHECK TITLES DESIRED 


DETECTIVE 

{] The Rubber Mask............. F. L. Stickney 
{] The Thunderboit's Jest... .. Johnston McCulley 
OS © Es 650050005 600ssenseem Garret Smith 
{] Alias John Doe........ eoee.--Paul E. Triem 
LOVE 

{] The Circus-Girl Wife...... . Beulah Poynter 
[1] Broken Melody.......... Mary Frances Doner 
[1] Weaver of Dreams......... Eleanor E. Carrol! 
[1 A Girl Like Sylvia......... Eleanor E. Carroll 
[] The Lonely Heart........ Mary Frances Doner 
ADVENTURE 

te 0 a ere Stanley Shaw 
[] Inca’s Ransom........... Gordon MacCreagh 
[] Red Pearls...... Nidic ena Merlin Moore Taylor 
{] Other Folks’ Moncy....... W. B. M. Ferguson 
ES SOO BIR: cc cenccvicccces Roland A. Phillips 
WESTERN 

{ef ere Johnston McCulley 
[] Whistlin’ Waddy........... D. Bayne Hobart 
{1 Senor Red Mask............ Guy L. Maynard 


[1 Jerry Peyton's Notched Inheritance 
David Manning 
C3 Geld Member, ..ccseccccdcccce David Manning 


@mmmmml «THESE BOOKS WERE MADE TO SELL FOR $1.00 EACH =Y 


HURRY! 


Fill out the coupon today and 
avoid the rush, push and 
shove of Christmas shopping 
crowds! You can’t afford to 
miss this easy answer to Xmas 
presents! 


* * * CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON *« x x* 
Chelsea House Publications, “e1 D-A 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 


Inclosed please find $.... . 
books at the rate of 3 books af “$1 .00. I've 
checked tittes desired. 


8 oF oie aebitasaeahbat tenn cheniecheaieaaapinaaaumeied 
PN os scricccccnnnitcncenanbascancisaatenieeseat 
City ee 


(Canadians must sani cash with order) 
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Deer sir: Dont kno what all the fuss is about 
ié seems plane enugh to me thet if the wates 
push up on the sircular track they will push 
down jist as hard on the spokes when the spokes 
try te slow down the wates at the bottum, and 
then try to speed them up agin. And if the 
spokes is fassened to the frame nether one will 
get very far. Yours truly & oblige, The Offis Boy. 


Further report from. Prof. Zrotisk: 

“If the buoyant rope of Mr. Drew's motor is 
perfectly uniform in cross-section, the liquid 
will have no buoying effect whatsoever, as, by 
Paseal’s principle, the pressure exerted by a 
liquid surface is perpendicular to that surface, 
and in this case has no vertical component. 
If the rope is not uniform so that its cross- 
section at the top of the liquid is smaller than 
its cross-section at the bottom, a buoyant 
rope will actually sink. In any case, the rope 
will move only to a position of equilibrium.” 

It appears from this that our hopes for this 
type of free power are sunk.—Donald West, 
B. S. C., Acadia University, Nova Scotia. 


Space suits. 


To Mr. Ley: 

Your article, “Space War,’ was a step in 
the right direction. Congratulations! 

Now let’s hash over insuiation and pressure. 

Take a look at the gondola used on the 
stratosphere balloon. The problems of pres- 
sure and insulation are much the same as in 
a spaceship. If the average science-fiction 
author had anything to do with the design of 
such gondolas they would look like Beebee’s 
bathysphere! 

Why do the authors persist in ‘‘asbestoid” 
insulation or vacuum between double wal's? 
Especially the vacuum. What could be sillier 
in the absolute vacuum of space? ‘The only 
logical insulation is to chrome plate the ship 
and reflect the heat. Mr. Ley, your dead- 
black warships would probably have a Jot of 
trouble with heat from the sun, but that is for 
you to figure out. 

Why do authors put refrigerators on their 
ships? All a refrigerator does is to move heat 
from one place to another. Only certain 
chemical reactions actually absorb heat, and 
they are far too heavy and bulky for a space- 
ship. 

Why make a space suit of heavy metal? 
Look what a football goes through without 
having a relapse. ‘There has recently keen 
several flights made into the stratosphere in 
which the pilot wore an air-tight suit instead 
ef having a sealed-cabin plane. These suits 
were,-in all respects, practical space suits, yet 
they had no ‘unbreakable double-glass helmet 
with insulating gas between to keep out abso- 
lute zero Of space,’ nor did they have any 
“double inner lining to provide pretection 
against both cold and heat, gas-impregnated 
eellular material and asbestos.” One. suc h 
suit I have in mind was worn over an ordi- 
nary electrically heated flier’s suit, which in 
turn was over ordinary, everyday red flannels! 

By the way, the amount of meteors striking 
any given area of the earth’s atmosphere 
equal in area to the outside area of a space- 
ship, taken over a period of time such as 
would be required for a space journey, looks 
very bad for the spaceship.—Roy Lavender, 
Route 1, Delaware, Ohio. 


To the defense of rays. 


Dear Sir: 

As a rule, your stories are good and your 
articles better; the article entitled ‘Space 
War,’ by Willy Ley, is, however, the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. 

Before | attempt to back up the above state- 
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ment, perhaps I had better give my qualifica- 
tions. I have some sixty-odd hours of college 
chemistry, twenty-two hours of college phys- 
ics, and thirty-four hours of college math. I 
spent three years in the National Guards at- 
tached to a battery of 155 mm. guns. 

I am too lazy to attempt to check Herr Ley 
on his statements of armor weight, gun 
weight, et cetera, but they seem reasonable, 
so I will allow them to stand without argu- 
ment—they would probably stand, anyway. 

Taking up Herr Ley’s arguments in order, 
I wonder if it ever occurred to him that it 
would require quite a good power plant to lift 
a “fair-sized spaceship, about ninety yards 
long and twenty yards in diameter,” from the 
surface of the earth and then set it gently 
down again? It seems to me that the weight 
of the mechanism required to divert part of 
this power from drive to ray generator would 
not be prohibitive. Vacuum tubes are deli- 
cate, but eould be made stronger if necessary, 
and, if not, I believe I would rather risk hav- 
ing a tube blow during the course of a battle 
and leave me without offensive weapons than 
to have an enemy shell land in the ship’s 
magazine. 

He kindly granted the possibility of danger- 
ous rays and then stated that he did not be- 
lieve they could be developed in the near fu- 
ture. Micro waves—radio—from 20 cm. down 
in wave length would be quite disconcerting 
if there were some 50,000 watts being fed into 
them. You see, they are picked up by a me- 
talliec conductor as heat. They may net be 
what the science-fiction author has in mind 
when he refers to heat rays, but they’ll work 
quite nicely, I believe, and they focus into 
the neatest tight beam. As for ray shields, 
there is always heterodyning. 

As to the impossibility of “holding a ray on 
a fast-moving distant target, that might be 
practically invisible with black paint against 
the background of black space,’ just how 
many men could hit a black disk twenty yards 
im diameter on a dark night at such a range 
and moving with such a velocity that a 

‘rchlight—just another ray—could not hold 
it? 

In space a heat ray is an accumulative af- 
fair in that heat is dissipated only by radia- 
tion, which is a notoriously slow process at 
ordinary—0° -300° C.—temperatures. This 
would mean that the heat ray would not have 
to be held on the target. 

As for the disadvantages of guns, Herr Ley 
has neglected to mention that in warfare on 
earth, when a heavy gun is firing at a target 
the gun is relatively motionless with respect 
to the target. This simplifies aiming consid- 
erably. Dog fights between planes are never 
long-range. affairs because of their relative 
velocities. Going back to ground fighting, 
however, a miss of twenty yards or so is as 
good as a hit because of the bursting range 
of the shell.’ A miss of one em. in space is as 
good as if the shell had not been fired. 

When Herr Ley advocates the use of 75s 
in space, it is obvious he has never been 
around them when they were fired. I have, 
and I wouldn't care to be in a closed room— 
even if it were evacuated—with one firing 
several rounds to the minute. 

During the World War gas was used fre- 
quently so as to force the men to don gas 
masks. The masks cut down the firing effi- 
ciency noticeably. I wonder what effect a 
space suit would have on accuracy? 

The science of exterior and interior ballis- 
tics is built around the presence of air and a 
fairly strong gravitational field. It would take 
some time to develop a science of vacuum 
ballistics. 

Reading this over it appears that I have laid 
the foundations—or destroyed them—for a 
good war right here on earth between Herr 
Ley and me. I'll try to prepare myself for 
his counter-attack, because | don’t believe I 
destroyed him entirely.—J. M. Cripps, 1019 
Bluemont, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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SYNOPSIS: 


When the inertialess drive was per- 
fected and commerce throughout the 
Galaxy became commonplace, crime be- 
came so rampant as to threaten civiliza- 
tion. Then came into being the Galactic 
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Patrol, an organization whose highest 
members, the Lensmen, are of unlimited 
authority and scope. Each is identified 
by his Lens, a pseudoliving, telepathic 
jewel matched to the ego of its owner 
by the Arisians. The Lens cannot be 
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counterfeited, since is glows with color 
when worn by its owner and kills any 
other who attempts to wear it. 

Of all the eighteen-year-olds of Earth, 
only about one hundred win through the 
five-year period of weeding-out and be- 
come Lensmen. Kimball Kinnison 
graduates Nuinber One in his class, and 
sets out to capture one of the new-type 
ships of the “pirates”’—in reality Bos- 
konians ; adherents to a culture as wide- 
Spread as civilization—to learn the secret 
of their source of power. He succeeds, 
but with Van Buskirk, a Valerian, is 
compelled to take to a lifeboat. 

They land upon Velantia, and aid 
Worsel, a scientist, in overcoming the 
Overlords of Delgon, a parasitic race of 
a neighboring planet. En route to Earth 
Kinnison’s Bergenholm, the generator of 
the force which neutralizes inertia, breaks 
down, and he lands for repairs upon 
Trenco, the planet upon which is pro- 
duced thionite, the deadliest of all habit- 
forming drugs. He reaches Earth with 
his data. 

He begins a search for Grand Base, 
Boskonian’s galactic headquarters, be- 
lieving that Helmuth, its commander, 
may be Boskone himself. He 1s wounded 
seriously, and in Base Hospital is cared 
for by Nurse Clarrissa MacDougall. 
Surgeon-general Lacy and Port Admiral 
Haynes, Chief of Staff, promote a 
romance between nurse and Lensman. 

Recovering, Kinnison goes back to 
Arisia for advanced mental training, ac- 
quiring the sense of perception and the 
ability to control the minds of others. 
He investigates Grand Base, which is 
located in a star cluster outside the 
Galaxy; finding that it is impregnable 
to direct attack. A scro time is set, at 
which the Patrol is to attack in force. 
He goes to Trenco, obtaining a vast sup- 
ply of thionite, and gets into Grand Base. 
The Boskonians are wearing thought- 
screens, but by working through the 
mind of a dog Kinnison breaks their 
screens. He dumps his thionite into the 
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’ cannot get through his screens. 


primary air duct, thus wiping out all 
the personnel except Helmuth. He kills 
Helmuth in hand-to-hand combat. The 
Patrol attacks. Grand Base falls. 

He discovers that Boskone’s head- 
quarters are in another Galaxy, and de- 
cides that the best way to get a line 
upon it is to work upward through the 
drug syndicate. Disguised as a dock 
walloper he frequents the saloon of the 
drug baron of the planet Radelix, and 
helps raid it. He calls a Convention of 
Science, which devises means of build- 
ing bombs of negative matter. 

He investigates the stronghold of Prel- 
lin, Boskone’s Regional Director, but 
Chang- 
ing his plan of action, he becomes a 
meteor miner. He finds a rich meteor, 
buries most of tt, and starts out to cele- 


brate. 
XII. 


As has been implied, Miners’ Rest 
was the biggest, widest-open, least re- 
strained joint in that entire sector of the 
Galaxy. And through the underground 
activities of his fellows of the Patrol, 
Kinnison knew that of all the king-snipes 
of that lawless asteroid, the man called 
Strongheart was the big shot. 

Therefore, the Lensman landed his 
battered craft at Strongheart’s dock, 
loaded the equipment of the hijacker’s 
boat into a hand truck, and went in to 
talk to Strongheart himself. “Supplies— 
Equipment—Metal—Bought and Sold” 
the sign read ; but to any experienced eye 
it was evident that the sign was con- 
servative indeed; that it did not cover 
Strongheart’s business, by half. There 
were dance halls, there were long and 
ornate bars, there were rooms in plenty 
devoted to various games of so-called 
chance, and most significant, there were 
scores of the unmistakable cubicles in 
which the basest passions and lusts of 
man were satisfied. 

“Welcome, stranger! Glad to see you. 
Have a good trip?” The divekeeper al- 
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ways greeted new customers effusively. 
“Have a drink on the house!” 

“Business before pleasufe,”” Kinnison 
replied, tersely. “Pretty good, yes. 
Here's some stuff I don’t need any more 
that I aim to sell. What'll you gimme 
for it?” 

The dealer inspected the suits and 
instruments, then bored a keen stare into 
the miner's eyes; a scrutiny under which 
Kinnison neither flushed nor wavered. 

“Two hundred and fifty credits for 
the lot,” Strongheart decided. 

“Best you can do?” 

, Tops. Take it or leave it.” 

“OX, they're yours. Gimme it.” 

“Why, this just starts our business, 
don't it? Ain’t you got cores? Sure 
you have.” 

. “Yeah, but not for no”—doubly and 
unprintably qualified—“damn robber. I 
like a louse, but you suit me altogether 
too damn well. Them suits alone, just 
as they lay, are worth a thousand.” 

“So what? For why go to insult me, 
a business man? Sure I can’t give 
what that stuff is worth—who could? 
You ought to know how I got to get rid 
of hot goods. You killed, ain’t it, the 
guys what owned it, so how could [ 
treat it except like it’s hot? Now be 
your age—don’t burn out no jets,” as 
the Lensman turned with a blistering, 
sizzling deep-space oath. “I know they 
shot first, they always do, but how does 
that change things? But keep it your 
shirt on yet. I don’t tell nobody noth- 
ing. For why should 1? How could 
I make any money on hot goods if I talk 
too much with my mouth, huh? But on 
cores, that’s something else again. 
Meteors is legitimate merchandise, and 
I‘pay you as much as anybody, maybe 
more.” ; 

“OX,” and Kinnison tossed over his 
cores. He had sold the bandits’ space- 
suits and equipment deliberately, in order 
to minimize further killing. 

This was his first visit to Miners’ 


Rest, but he intended to become an 
habitue of the place; and before he 
would be accepted as a “regular” he 
knew that he would have to prove his 
quality. Buckoes and bullies would be 
sure to try him out. This way. was much 
better. The tale would spréad ; and any 
gunman who had drilled two hijackers, 
dead-center through the face-plates, was 
not one to be challenged lightly. He 
might have to kill one or two, but not 
many, nor frequently. 

And the fellow was honest enough in 
his buying of the metal. His Spaldings 
cut honest cores—-Kinnison put mi- 
crometers on them to be sure of that fact. 
He did not under-read his torsiometer, 
and he weighed the meteors upon certi- 
fied balances. He used Galactic Stand- 
ard average-value-density tables, and 
offered exactly half of the calculated 
average value; which, Kinnison knew, 
was fair enough. By taking his metal toa 
mint or rare-metals station of the Patrol, 
any miner could get the precise value of 
any meteor, as shown by detailed analy- 
sis. However, instead of making the 
long trip and waiting—and paying—for 
the exact analyses, the miners usually 
preferred to take the “fifty-percent-of- 
average-density-value” which was the 
customary offer of the outside dealers. 


THeNn, the meteors unloaded and 
hauled away, Kinnison dickered with 
Strongheart concerning the supplies he 
would need during his next trip; the 
hundred-and-one items which are neces- 
sary to make a tiny spaceship a self-con- 
tained, self-sufficient, warm and = in- 
habitable worldlet in the immense and 
unfriendly vacuity of space. Here, too, 
the Lensman was overcharged shame- 
lessly; but that, too, was routine. No 
one would, or could be expected to, do 
business in any such place as Miners’ 
Rest in any sane or ordinary percentage 
of profit. 

When Strongheart counted out to 
him the net proceeds of the voyage, 
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_Kinnison scratched reflectively at his 
whiskery chin. 

“That ain’t hardly enough, I don’t 
think, for the real, old-fashioned, stem- 
winding bender I was figuring on,” he 
ruminated. “I been out a long time and 
1 was figuring on doing the thing up 
brown. Have to lét go of my nugget, 
too, I guess. Kinda hate to—been pack- 
ing it around quite a while—but here she 
is.’ He reached into his kit-bag and 
tossed over the lump of really precious 
metal. ‘‘Let you have it for fifteen hun- 
dred credits.” 

“Fifteen hundred! An-idiot you must 
be, or you should think I’m one, I don’t 
know ?” Strongheart yelped, as he jug- 
gled the mass lightly from hand to 
hand. “Two hundred, you mean 
well two fifty, then, but that’s an awful 
high bid, mister, believe me. | tell you, 
I couldn't give my own mother over 
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three hundred—I'd lose money on the 
goods. You ain't tested it, what makes 
you think it’s such a much?” 

“No, and I notice you ain’t testing 
it, neither,” Kinnison countered. ‘Me 
and you both know metal well enough 
so we don’t need to test no such nugget 
as that. Fifteen hundred or I flit to a 
mint and get full value for it. I don’t 
have to stay here, you know, by all the 
nine hells of Valeria. There’s millions 
of other places where I can get just as 
drunk and have just as good a time as I 
can here.” 

There ensued howls of protest, but 
Strongheart finally yielded, as the Lens- 
man had known that he would. He 
could have forced him higher, but fifteen 
hundred was enough. 

“Now, sir, just the guarantee and 
you're all set for a lot of fun,” Strong- 
heart’s anguish had departed miracu- 
lously upon the instant of the deal’s 
closing. “We take your keys, and when 
your money’s gone and you come back 
to get ‘em, to sell your supplies or your 
ship or whatever, we takes you, without 
hurting you a bit more than we have to, 
and sober you up, quick as scat. A 
room here, whenever you want it, im- 
cluded. Padded, sir, very nice and com- 
fortable—you can’t hurt yourself, possi- 
bly. We been in business here for 
years, with perfect satisfaction. Not 
one of our customers—and we got hun- 
dreds who never go nowhere else—have 
we ever let sell any of the stuff he had 
laid in for his next trip, and we never 
steal none of his supplies, neither. Only 
two hundred credits for the whole serv- 
Cheap, sir—very, very cheap 
at the price.” 

“Um-m-m"—Kinnison again scratched 
meditatively, this time at the nape. of 
his neck—"T'll take your guarantee, I 
guess, because sometimes, when I get to 
going real good, I don’t know just 
exactly when to stop. But I won't need 

Me, I don’t never get 
I always taper off on twenty- 


ice, sir. 


no padded cell. 
violent. 


four units of bentlam. That gives me 
twenty-four hours on the shelf, and then 
I’m all set for another stretch out in 
the ether. You couldn't get me no 
benny, I don’t suppose, and if you could 
it wouldn’t be no damn good.” 

This was the critical instant, the mo- 
ment the Lensman had been approach- 
ing so long and so circuitously. Mind 
was already reading mind, Kinnison did 
not need the speech which followed. 

“Twenty-four units!” Strongheart ex- 
claimed. That was a heroic dose—but 
the man before him was of heroic mold. 
“Sure of that?” 

“Sure I’m sure; and if I get cut 
weight or cut quality I cut the guy’s 
throat that peddles it to me. But I ain’t 
out. I got a few good jolts left. Guess 
I'll use my own, and when it gets gone 
go buy some from a fella I know that’s 
about half honest.” 

“Don't handle it myself,” this, the 
Lensman knew, was at least partially 
true, “but I know a man who has a 
friend who can get it. Good stuff, too, 
in the original tins; special import from 
Corvina II. That'll be four hundred 
altogether. Gimme it and you can start 
your helling around.” 

“Whatja mean, four hundred ?” Kinni- 
son snorted. “Think I’m just blasting 
off about having some left, huh? Here’s 
two hundred for your guarantee, and 
that’s all I want out of you.” 

“Wait a minute. Jet back, miner!” 
Strongheart had thought that the new- 
comer was entirely out of his drug, and 
could therefore be charged eight prices 
for it. “How much do you get it for, 
mostly, the clear quill? 

“One credit per unit—twenty-four for 
the jolt,” Kinnison replied tersely and 
truly. That was the prevailing price 
charged by retail peddlers. “I'll pay 
you that, and I don’t mean twenty-five, 
neither.” 


“OX, gimme it. You don’t need to 


be afraid of being bumped off or rolled 
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here, neither. 
have.” 

“Yeah, I been told you run a high- 
class joint,” Kinnison agreed, amiably. 
“That’s why I’m here. But you wanna 
be mighty sure that the ape don’t gyp me 
on the dose—looky here!” 


We got a reputation, we 


As THE Lensman spoke he shrugged 
his shoulders and the divekeeper leaped 
backward with a shriek; for faster than 
sight two ugly DeLameters had sprung 
into being in the miner’s huge, dirty 
paws and were pointing squarely at his 
midriff ! 

“Put ‘em away!” Strongheart yelled. 

“Look ’em over first,” and Kinnison 
handed them over, butts first. “These 
ain’t like them buzzards’ cap-pistols 
what I sold you. These are my own, 
and they’re hot and tight. You know 
guns, don’t you? Look ’em over, pal— 
real close.” 

The renegade did know weapons, and 
he studied these two with care, from the 
worn, rough-checkered grips and full- 
charged magazines to the burned, 
scarred, deeply-pitted orifices. Definitely 
and unmistakably they were weapons of 
terrific power; weapons, withal, which 
had seen hard and frequent service; 
and Strongheart personally could bear 
witness to the blinding speed of this 
miner’s draw. 

“And remember this,” the Lensman 
went on. “I never yet got so drunk that 
anybody could take my guns away from 
me, and if I don’t get a full jolt of benny 
I get mighty peevish.” , 

The publican knew that—it was a 
characteristic of the drug—and he cer- 
tainly did not want that miner running 
amuck with those two weapons in his 
highly capable hands. He would, he as- 
sured him, get his full dose. 

And, for his part, Kinnison knew that 
he was reasonably safe, even in this hell 
of hells. As long as he was active he 
could take care of himself, in any kind 
of company, and he was fairly certain 
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that he would not be slain, during his 
drug-induced physical helplessness, for 
the value of his ship and supplies. This 
one visit had yielded Strongheart a profit 
of four or five times what he had left, and 
each subsequent visit should yield a 
similar amount. 

“The first drink’s on the house, al- 
ways,” Strongheart derailed his guest’s 
train of thought. ‘“What’ll it be? Tel- 
lurian ain’t you—whiskey ?” 

“Uh-huh. Close, though—Aldebaran 
II. Got any good old Aldebaranian 
bolega?” 

“No, but we got some good old Tel- 
lurian whiskey, about the same thing.” 

“OX—gimme a shot.” He poured a 
stiff three fingers, downed it at a gulp, 
shuddered ecstatically, and emitted a 
wild yell. “Yip-yip-yipee! I’m Wild 
Bill Williams, the ripping, roaring, ritoo- 
dolorum from Aldebaran II, and this is 
my night to howl. Whee yow 

owrie-e-e!” Then, quieting down, 
“This rotgut wasn’t never within a mil- 
lion parsecs of Tellus, but it ain’t bad— 
not bad at all. Got the teeth and claws 
of holy old Klono himself—goes down 
your throat just like swallowing a mad 
Radeligian cateagle. Clear ether, pal, I'll 
be back shortly.” 

For his first care was to tour the 
entire Rest, buying scrupulously one 
good stiff drink, of whatever first came 
to hand, at each hot spot as he came 
to it. 

“A good-will tour,” he explained joy- 
ously to Strongheart upon his return. 
“Got to do it, pal, to keep ’em from 
calling down the curse of Klono on me, 
but I’m going to do all my serious 
drinking right here.” 

And he did. He drank various and 


sundry beverages, mixing them with — 


a sublime disregard for consequences 
which surprised even the hard-boiled 
booze fighters assembled there. “Any- 
thing that'll pour,” he declared, loud and 
often, and acted accordingly. Potent or 
mild; brewed, fermented, or distilled; 
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loaded, cut, or straight, all one. “Down 
the hatch!” and down it went. Here 
was a two-fisted drinker whose like had 
not been seen for many a day, and his 
fame spread throughout the Rest. 

Being a “happy jag,” the more he 
drank the merrier he became. He be- 
stowed largess hither and yon, in joyous 
abandon. He danced blithely with the 
hostesses and tipped them extravagantly. 
He did not gamble, explaining frequently 
and painstakingly that that wasn’t none 
of his dish; he wanted to have fun with 
his money. 

He fought, even, without anger or 
rancor; but gayly, laughing with Ho- 
meric gusto the while. He missed with 
terrific swings that would have felled 
a horse had they landed; only occa- 
sionally getting in, as though by chance, 
a paralyzing punch. Thus he accumu- 
lated an entirely unnecessary mouse 
under each eye and a sadly bruised nose. 

However, his good humor was, as 
is generally the case in such instances, 
quite close to the surface, and was prone 
to turn into passionate anger with less 
real cause even than the trivialities which 
started the friendly fist-fights. During 
various of these outbursts of wrath he 
smashed four chairs, two tables, and 
assorted glassware. 

But only once did he have to draw 
a deadly weapon—the news, as he had 
known it would, had spread abroad tha 
with a DelLameter he was nobody to 
monkey with—and even then he didn’t 
have to kill the guy. Just winging him 
a little bit of a burn through his gun- 
arm—had been enough. 


So 1T WENT for days. And finally, it 
was an immense relief that the hilariously 
drunken Lensman, his money gone to 
the last millo, went roistering up the 
street with a two-quart bottle in each 
hand; swigging now from one, then 
from the other; inviting bibulously the 
while any and all chance comers tc; join 
him in one last, fond drink. The side- 
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walk was not wide enough for him, by 
half; indeed, he took up most of the 
street. He staggered and reeled, re- 
taining any semblance of balance only 
by a miracle and by his rigorous space- 
man’s training. 

He threw away one empty bottle, then 
the other. Then, as he strode along, so 
purposefully and yet so futilely, he sang. 
His voice was not particularly musical, 
but what it lacked in quality of tone it 
more than made up in volume. Kinnison 
had a really remarkable voice, a bass of 
tremendous power, timbre, and _ reso- 
nance; and, pulling out all the stops, 
in tones audible for two thousand yards 
against the wind, he poured out his zest- 
fully lusty reveler’s soul. His song was 
a deep-space chanty that would have 
blistered the ears of any of the gentler 
spirits who had known him as Kimball 
KXinnison, of Earth; but which, in Min- 
ers’ Rest, was merely a humorous and 
sprightly ballad. 

Up the full length of the street he 
went. Then back, as he put it, to 
“Base.” Even if this final bust did make 
him sicker at the stomach than a ground- 
gripper going free for the first time, 
the Lensman reflected, he had done a 
mighty good job. He had put Wild Bill 
Williams, meteor miner, of Aldebaran II, 
on the map in a big way. It wasn’t a 
faked and therefore fragile identity, 
either ; it was solidly, definitely his own. 

Staggering up to his friend Strong- 
heart he steadied himself with two big 
hands upon the latter’s shoulders and 
breathed a _ forty-thousand-horsepower 
breath into his face. 

“T’m boiled like a Tellurian hoot-owl,” 
he announced, still happily. “When I’m 
this stewed I can’t say ‘partic-hic-hicu- 
lar-ly’ without hick-hicking, but I would 
partic-hic-hicularly just like one more 
quart. How about me borrowing a hun- 
dred on what I’m going to bring in next 
time, or selling you—” 

“You've had plenty, Bill. You've had 
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lots of fun. How about a good chew 
of sleep-happy, huh?” 

“That’s a thought!” the miner ex- 
claimed eagerly. ‘Lead me to it!” 


A STRANGER came up unobtrusively 
and took him by one elbow. Strong- 
heart took the other, and between them 
they walked him down a narrow hall 
and into a cubicle. And while he walked 
flabbily along Kinnison studied intently 
the brain of the newcomer. This was 
what he was after! 

The ape had had a screen; but it was 
such a nuisance he took it off for a rest 
whenever he came here. No Lensman 
on Euphrosyne! They had combed 
everybody, even this drunken bum here. 
This was one place that no Lensman 
would ever come to; or, if he did, he 
wouldn’t last long. Kinnison had been 
pretty sure that Strongheart would be 
in cahoots with somebody bigger than 
a peddler, and so it had proved. This 
guy knew plenty, and the Lensman was 
taking the information—all of it. Six 
weeks from now, eh? Just right—time 
to find enough metal for another royal 
binge here. And during that binge he 
would really do things. 

Six weeks. Quite a while . . . but 

. . OX. It would take some time yet, 
anyway, probably, before the Regional 
Directors would, like this fellow, get 
over their scares enough to relax a few 
of their most irksome precautions. And, 
as has been intimated, Kinnison, while 
impatient enough at times, could hold 
himself in check like a cat watching a 
mouse hole whenever it was really nec- 
essary. 

Therefore, in the cell, he seated him- 
self upon the bunk and seized the packet 
from the hand of the stranger. Tearing 
it open, he stuffed the contents into 
his mouth ; and, eyes rolling and muscles 
twitching, he chewed vigorously; ex- 
pertly allowing the potent juice to trickle 
down his gullet just fast enough to keep 
his head humming like a swarm of angry 
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bees. Then, the cud sucked dry, he 
slumped down upon the mattress, 
physically dead to the world for the 
ensuing twenty-four G-P hours. 

He awakened; weak, flimsy, and 
supremely wretched. He made heavy 
going to the office, where Strongheart re- 
turned to him the keys of his boat. 

“Feeling low, sir.” It was a state- 
ment, not a question. 

“T'll say so,” the Lensman groaned. 
He was holding his spinning head, try- 
ing to steady the gyrating universe. “I'd 
have to look up—’way, ‘way up, with 
a number nine visiplate—to see a snake’s 
belly in a swamp. Make that damn cat 
quit stomping his feet, can’t you?” 

“Too bad, but it won't last long.” The 
voice was unctuous enough, but totally 
devoid of feeling. “Here’s a pickup— 
you need it.” 

The Lensman tossed off the potion, 
without thanks, as was good technique 
in those parts. His head cleared 
miraculously, although the stabbing ache 
remained. 

“Come in again next time. Every- 
thing’s been on the green, ain’t it, sir?” 

“Uh-huh, very nice,” the Lensman 
admitted. “Couldn't ask for better. I'll 
be back in five or six weeks, if I have 
any luck at all.” 

As the battered but stanch and 
powerful meteorboat floated slowly up- 
ward a desultory conversation was tak- 
ing place in the dive he had left. At 
that early hour business was slack to 
the point of nonexistence, and Strong- 
heart was chatting idly with a bar- 
tender and one of the hostesses. 

“If more of the boys was like him, 
we wouldn’t have no trouble at all,” 
Strongheart stated with conviction. 
“Nice, quiet, easygoing—why, he didn’t 
hardly damage a thing, for all his fun.” 

“Yeah, but at that maybe it’s a good 
gag nobody riled him up too much,” 
the barkeep opined. “He could be rough 
if he wanted to, I bet a quart. Drunk 
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or sober, he’s chain lightning with them 
DeLameters.” 

“He’s so refined, such a perfect gen- 
tleman,” sighed the woman. “He's 
nice.” To her, he had been. She had 
had plenty of credits from the big miner, 
without having given anything save 
smiles and dances in return. “Them 
two guys he drilled must have needed 
killing, or he wouldn’t have burned 


, ” 


em. 


And that was that. As the Lensman 
had intended, Wild Bill Williams was 
an old, known, and highly respected 
resident of Miners’ Rest! 


Out amonc the asteroids again; 
more muscle-tearing, back-breaking, 
lonesome labor. Kinnison did not find 
any more fabulously rich meteors—such 
things happen only once in a hundred 
lifetimes—but he was getting his share 
of heavy stuff. Then one day when he 
had about half a load there came, 
screaming in upon the emergency wave, 
a call for help; a call so loud that the 
ship broadcasting it must be very close 
indeed. Yes, there she was, right in his 
lap; startlingly large even upon the low- 
power plates of his spacetramp. 

“Help! Spaceship Hyperion, posi- 
tion—” a rattling string of numbers. 
“Bergenholm dead, meteorite screens 
practically disabled, intrinsic velocity 
throwing us into the asteroids. Any 
spacetugs, any vessels with tractors— 
hurry!” 

At the first word Kinnison had shoved 
his blast-lever full over. _A few seconds 
of free flight, a minute of inert maneuver- 
ing that taxed to the utmost his Lens- 
man’s skill and powerful frame, and he 
was within the liner’s air lock. 

“IT know something about Bergs!’” he 
snapped. “Take this boat of mine and 
pull! Are you evacuating passengers?” 
he shot at the mate as they ran toward 
the engine room. 

“Yes, but afraid we haven’t boats 
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enough—overloaded,” was 
reply. 

“Use mine—fill ’er up!” If the mate 
was surprised at such an offer from the 
despised spacerat he did not show it. 
There were many more surprises in 
store. 


the gasped 


In the engine room Kinnison brushed 
aside a crew of helplessly futile gropers 
and threw in switch after switch. He 
looked. He listened. Above all, he 
pried into that sealed monster of power 
with all his sense of perception. How 
glad he was now that he and Thorndyke 
had struggled so long and so furiously 
with a balky Bergenholm on that trip 
to tempestuous Trenco! For as a result 
ef that trip he did know Bergs, with a 
sure knowledge. 

“Number jour lead is shot some- 

where,” he reported. ‘Must be burned 
off where it clears the pilaster. Care- 
less overhaul last time—got to take off 
the lower port third cover. No time for 
wrenches—get me a cutting beam, and 
get the lead out of your pants!” 
_ The beam was brought on the dou- 
ble and the Lensman himself blasted 
away the designated cover. Then, 
throwing an insulated plate over the 
red-hot casing he lay on his back— 
“Hand me a light !’"—and peered briefly 
upward into the bewels of the Gar- 
gantuan mechanism. 

“T thought so,” he grunted. “Piece 
ef four-oh stranded, eighteen imches 
long. Ditmars number six clip ends, 
spaced to twenty inches between hole- 
centers. Myerbeer insulation on center 
section, doubled. Snap it up! One of 
you other fellows, bring me a_ short, 
heavy screwdriver and a Ditmars six 
wrench!” 

The technicians worked fast and in 
a matter of seconds the stuff was there. 
The Lensman labored briefly but hugely ; 
and much more surely than if he were 
dependent upon the rays of the hand- 
lamp to penetrate the smoky, steamy, 
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greasy murk in whieh he toiled. Then: 

“OX—give her the juice!” he snapped. 

They gave it, and to the stunned sur- 
prise of all, she took it. The liner again 
was free! 

“Kind of a jury-rigging I gave it, but 
it'll hold long enough to get you into 
port, sir,” he reported to the captain in 
his sanctum, saluting crisply. He was 
in for it now, he knew, as the officer 
stared at him. But he couldn't have 
let that shipload of passengers get ground 
up into hamburger. Anyway, there was 
no way out. 


IN APPARENT reaction he turned pale 
and trembled, and the officer hastily 
took from his medicinal stores a bottle of 
choice brandy. 

“Here, drink this,” he directed, pref- 
fering the glass. 

Kinnison did so. More, he seized the 
bottle from the captain’s hand and 
drank that, too—all of it—a draft which 
would have literally turned him inside 
out a few months since. Then, to the 
captain’s horrified disgust, he took from 
his filthy dungarees a packet of bent- 
lam and began to chew it, idiotieally 
blissful. Thence, and shortly, into eb- 
livion. 

“Poor devil—you poor, poor devil,” 
the commander murmured, and had him 
put into a bunk. 

When he had come to and had had 
his pickup, the captain came and re- 
garded him soberly. 


“You were a man once. An engineer, 
and a crackerjack; or I’m an oiler’s 
pimp,” he said levelly. 

“Maybe,” Kinnison replied, white and 
weak. “I’m all right yet, except once 
in a while—” 

“T know,” the captain frowned. “No 
cure?” 

“Not a chance. Tried dozens. So—” 
and the Lensman spread out his hands 
in a hopeless gesture. 


“Better tell me your name, anyway—- 
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Miner’s Rest was a meeting place for a dozen races of meteor miners 
—and Kim, with free-fAowing liquor, made friends with them all! 


your real name. That'll let your planet Better let them keep on thinking so. 
know that you aren’t—” Williams is the name, sir; William Wil- 


“Better not,” the sufferer shook his liams, of Aldebaran II.” 
aching head. “Folks think I’m dead. “As you say.” 


ad 
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“How far are we from where I 
boarded you ?” 

“Close. Less than half a billion 
miles. This, the second, is our home 
planet: your asteroid belt is just outside 
the orbit of the fourth.” 

“T can hop it in an hour, easy. Guess 
I'll buzz off.” 

“As you say,” the officer agreed, 
again. “But we’d like to—” and he ex- 
tended a sheaf of currency. 

“Rather not, sir, thanks. You see, 
the longer it takes me to earn another 
stake, the longer it’ll be before—” 

“IT see. Thanks, anyway, for us all,” 
and captain and mate helped the derelict 
embark. They scarcely looked at him, 
scarcely dared look at each other, but— 

Kinnison, for his part, was almost con- 
tent. This story, too, would get around. 
It would be in Miners’ Rest before he got 
back there, and it would help—help a 
lot. 

He did not see how he could possibly, 
or ever, let those officers know the 
truth, even though he realized full well 
that at that very moment they were 
thinking, pityingly: 

“The poor devil—the poor, brave 
devil!” 

XII. 


THE Gray Lensman went back to 
his mining with a will and with unim- 
paired vigor, for his distress aboard the 
ship he had rescued had been sheerest 
acting. One small bottle of good brandy 
was scarcely a cocktail to the physique 
that had stood up under quart after 
quart of the crudest, wickedest, fieriest 
beverage known to space ; that tiny mor- 
sel of bentlam—scarcely half a unit— 
affected him no more than a lozenge 
of licorice. 

Three weeks. Twenty-one days, each 
of twenty-four G-P hours. At the end 
of that time, he had learned from the 
mind of the zwilnik that the Boskonian 
director of this, the Borovan solar sys- 
tem, would visit Miners’ Rest, to attend 


some kind of a meeting. His informant 
did not know what the meeting was to 
be about, and he was not unduly curious 
about it. Kinnison, however, did and 
was. 

The Lensman knew, or at least very 
shrewdly suspected, that that meeting 
was to be a regional conference of big- 
shot zwilniks; he was intensely curious 
to know all about everything that was to 
take place ; and he was determined to be 
present. 

Three weeks was lots of time. In 
fact, he should be able to complete his 
quota of heavy metal in two, or less. It 
was there, there was no question of 
that. Right out there were the meteors, 
unaccountable thousands of millions of 
them, and a certain proportion of them 
carried values. The more and the 
harder he worked, the more of these 
worthwhile wanderers of the void he 
would find. Therefore he labored 
long, hard, and rapidly, and his store 
of high-test meteors grew apace. 

To such good purpose did he use 
beam and Spalding drill that he was 
ready more than a week ahead of time. 
That was QX—he’d much rather be 
early than late. Something might have 
happened to hold him up—things did 
happen, too often—and he had to be at 
that meeting! 

Thus it came about that, a few days 
before the all-important date, Kinnison’s 
battered treasure-hunter blasted herself 
down to her second landing at Strong- 
heart's dock. This time the miner was 
welcomed, not as a stranger, but as a 
friend of long standing. 

“Hi, Wild Bill!” Strongheart yelled 
at sight of the big space-hound. “Right 
on time, I see—glad to see you! Luck, 
too, I hope—lots of luck, and all good, 
I bet me—ain’t it?” 

“Ho, Strongheart!” the Lensman 
roared in return, pommeling the dive- 
keeper affectionately. “Had a good trip, 
yeah—a fine trip. Struck a rich sector 
—twice as much as I got last time. 
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Told you I’d be back in five or six 
weeks, and made it in five weeks and 
four days.” 

“Keeping tab on the days, huh?” 

“Tl say I do. With a thirst like 
mine a guy can’t do nothing else—I tell 
you all my guts’re dryer than any desert 
on the whole of Mars. Well, what’re we 
waiting for? Check this plunder of mine 
in and let me get to going places and 
doing things!” 

The business end of the visit was 
settled with neatness and dispatch. 
Dealer and miner understood each other 
thoroughly, each knew what could and 
what could not be done to the other. 
The meteors were tested and weighed. 
Supplies for the ensuing trip were 
bought. The guarantee and twenty-four 
units of benny—QX. No argument. 
No hysterics. No bickering or quarrel- 
ing or swearing. Everything on the 
green, all the way. Gentlemen and 
friends. Kinnison turned over his keys, 
accepted a thick sheaf of currency, and, 
after the first formal drink with his host, 
set out upon the self-imposed, super- 
stitious tour of the other hot spots which 
would bring him favor—or at least would 
avert the active disfavor—of Klono, his 
spaceman’s deity. 


THIS TIME, however, that tour took 
longer. Upon his first ceremonial round 
he had entered each saloon in turn, had 
bought one drink of whatever was near- 
est, had tossed it down, and had gone 
on to the next place ; unobserved and in- 
conspicuous. Now, how different it all 
was! Wherever he went he was the 
center of attention. 

Men who had met him before flung 
themselves upon him with whoops of 
welcome ; men who had never seen him 
clamored to drink with him; women, 
whether or not they knew him, fawned 
upon him and brought into play their 
every lure and wile. For not only was 
this man a hero and a celebrity of sorts; 
he was a lucky—or a skillful—miner 
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whose every trip resulted in wads of 
money big enough to clog the under jets 
of a Valerian freighter! Moreover, 
when he was lit up he threw it around 
regardless, and he was getting stewed 
as fast as he could swallow. Let’s keep 
him here—or, if we can’t do that, let’s 
go along, wherever he goes! 

This, too, was strictly according to 
the Lensman’s expectations. Everybody 
knew that he did not do any serious 
drinking glass by glass at the bar, but 
bottle by bottle; that he did not buy 
individual drinks for his friends, but 
let them drink as deeply as they would 
from whatever container chanced then 
to be in hand; and his vast popularity 
gave him a sound excuse to begin his 
bottle-buying at the start instead of wait- 
ing until he got back to Strongheart’s. 
He bought, then, several or many bottles 
and tins in each place, instead of a sin- 
gle drink. And, since everybody knew 
for a fact that he was a practically bot- 
tomless drinker, who was even to suspect 
that he barely moistened his gullet while 
the hangers-on were really emptying the 
bottles, flasks, and flagons? 

And during his real celebration at 
Strongheart’s, while he drank enough, 
he did not drink too much. He waxed 
exceedingly happy and frolicsome, as 
before. He was as profligate, as ex- 
travagant in tips. He had the same 
sudden flashes of hot anger. He fought 
enthusiastically and awkwardly, as Wild 
Bill Wiliams did, although only once or 
twice, that time; and he did not have to 
draw his DeLameter at all—he was so 
well known and so beloved! He sang as 
loudly and as raucously, and with the 
same good taste in madrigals. 

Therefore, when the infiltration of 
thought-screened men warned him that 
the meeting was about to be called 
Kinnison was ready. He was in fact 
cold sober when he began his tuneful, 
last-two-bottles trip up the street, and 
he was almost as sober when he returned 
to “Base,” empty of bottles and pockets, 
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to make the usual attempt to obtain more 
money from Strongheart and to com- 
promise by taking his farewell chew 
of bentlam instead. 

Nor was he unduly put out by the 
fact that both Strongheart and the zwil- 


nik were now wearing screens. He had 
taken it for granted that they might be, 
and had planned accordingly. He seized 
the packet as avidly as before, chewed 
its contents as ecstatically, and slumped 
down as helplessly and as idiotically. 
That much of the show, at least, was 
real. Twenty-four units of that drug 
will paralyze any human body, make it 
assume the unmistakable pose and 
stupefied mien of the bentlam-eater. But 
Kinnison’s mind was not an ordinary 
one; the dose which would have ren- 
dered any bona fide miner’s brain as 
helpless as his body did not affect the 
lLensman’s new equipment at all.  Al- 
cohol and bentlam together were bad, 
but the Lensman was sober. Therefore, 
if anything, the drugging. of his body 
only made it easier to dissociate his new 
mind from it. Furthermore, he need 
not waste any thought in making it act. 
There was only one way it could act, 
now, and Kinnison let his new senses 
roam abroad without even thinking of 
the body he was leaving behind him. 


In view of the rigorous orders from 
higher up the conference reom was 
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heavily guarded by screened men; no 
one except old and trusted employees 
were allowed to enter it, and they were 
also protected. Nevertheless, Kinnison 
got in, by proxy. 

A clever pickpocket brushed against a 
screened waiter who was about to enter 
the sacred precincts, lightning fingers 
flicking a switch. The waiter began to 
protest—then forgot what he was going 
to say, even as the pickpocket forgot 
completely the deed he had just done. 
The waiter in turn was a trifle clumsy 
in serving a certain big shot, but earned 
no rebuke thereby ; for the latter forgot 
the offense almost instantly. Under 
Kinnison’s control the director fumbled 
at his screen-generator for a moment, 
loosening slightly a small but important 
resister. That done, the Lensman 
withdrew delicately and the meeting was 
an open book. 

“Before we do anything,” the director 
began, “show me that all your screens 
are on.” He bared his own—it would 
have taken an expert service man an 
hour to find that it was not functioning 
perfectly. 

“Poppycock!” snorted the zwilnik. 
“Who in all the hells of space thinks that 
a Lensman would—or could—come to 
Euphrosyne ?” 

“No one can tell what this particular 
Lensman can or can't do, and nobody 
knows what he is doing until just before 
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he dies. Hence the strictness. You've 
searched everybody here, of course?” 

“Everybody,” Strongheart averred, 
“even the drunks and dopes. The whole 
building is screened, besides the screens 
we're wearing.” ; 

“The dopes don’t count, of course, 
provided they're really doped.” No 
one, except the Gray Lensman himself, 
could possibly conceive of a Lensman 
being—not seeming to be, but actually 
being—a drunken sot, to say nothing of 
being a confirmed addict of any drug. 
“By the way, who is this Wild Bill Wil- 
liams that I’ve been hearing about ?” 

Strongheart and his friend looked at 
each other and laughed. 

“T checked up on him early,” the 
zwilnik chuckled. “He isn’t the Lens- 
man, of course, but I thought at first 
he might be an agent. We frisked him 
and his ship thoroughly—no dice—and 
checked back on him as a miner, four 
solar systems back. He's clean, anyway ; 
this is his He’s 
been guzzling everything in stock for a 
week, getting more pie-eyed every day, 
and Strongheart and I just put him to 
bed with twenty-four units of benny. 
You know what that means, don’t you?” 

“Your own benny or his?” the direc- 
tor asked. 

“My own. That's why T know he’s 
clean. All the other dopes are, too. 
The drunks we gave the bum’s rush, 
like you told us to.” 

“OX. I don't think there’s any dan- 
ger, myseli—I think that the hot-shot 
Lensman they're afraid of is still work- 
ing Bronseca—but these orders not to 
take any chances at all come from ‘way, 
"way up.” 

“How about this new system they're 
working on, that nobody knows his boss 
any more?” asked the zwilnik.. “Hooey, 
[ call it.” 

“Not ready yet,” the director an- 
swered. “They haven't been able to 
invent one that is safe enough for them 
and yet will handle the volume of work 


second bender here. 
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that has to be done. 
we're using these books. Cumbersome, 
but absolutely safe, they say, unless and 
until the enemy gets onto the idea. Then 
one group will go into the lethal cham- 
bers of the Patrol and the rest of us will 
use something else. Some say that this 
code can’t be cracked without the key ; 
others say any-code can be read in time. 
Anyway here's your orders. Pass them 
along. Give me your stuff and we'll 
have supper and a few drinks.” 

They ate. They drank. They en- 
joyed an evening and a night of high 
revelry and low dissipation, each to his 
taste; each secure in the knowledge that 
his thought-screen was one hundred per- 
cent effective against the one enemy he 
really feared. Indeed, the screens were 
that effective—then. The Lensman, hav- 
ing learned from the director all that he 
knew, had restored the generator to 
full efficiency in the instant of his re- 
linquishment of control. 

Although the heads of the zwilniks, 
and therefore their minds, were secure 
against Kinnison’s prying, the books of 
record were not. And, though his body 
was lying helpless, inert upon a drug- 
fiend’s cot, his sense of perception read 
those books; if not as readily as though 
they were in his hands and open, yet 
readily enough. And, far off in space, a 
power-brained Lensman yclept. Worsel, 
recorded upon imperishable metal a de- 
tailed account, including names, dates, 
facts, and figures, of all the doings of all 
the zwilniks of a solar system! 

The information was coded, it is true ; 
but, since Kinnison knew the key, tt 
might just as well have been printed in 
English. To the later consternation of 
Narcotics, however, that tape was sent in 
under Lensman’s seal—the spool could 
not be opened until the Gray Lensman 
gave the word. 


In the meantime, 


IN TWENTY-FOUR hours Kinnison re- 
covered from the effects of his debauch. 
He got his keys from Strongheart. He 


left the asteroid. He knew the mighty 
intellect with whom he had next to 
deal, he knew where that entity was to 
be found; but, sad to say, he had posi- 
tively no idea at all as to what he was 
going to do or how he was going to 
do it. 

Wherefore it was that a sense of re- 
lief tempered, with no small degree, the 
natural apprehension he felt upon re- 
ceiving an insistent call from Port Ad- 
miral Haynes. Truly this must be some- 
thing really extraordinary, for while 
during the long months of his service 
Kinnison had called the chief of staff 
scores of times, Haynes had never before 
lensed him. 

“Kinnison! Haynes calling!” the 
message beat into his consciousness. 

“Kinnison acknowledging Haynes, 
sir!” the Gray Lensman thought back. 

“Am I interrupting anything im- 
portant ?” 

“No, sir, not at all. 
a little flit.” 

“A situation has come up which we 
feel you should study, not only in per- 
son, but also without advance informa- 
tion or preconceived ideas. Is it at all 
possible for you to come into Prime 
Base immediately ?” 

“Yes, sir, eminently so. In fact, a 
little time right now might do me good 
in two ways—let me mull a job over, 
and let a nut mellow down to a point 
where maybe I can crack it. At your 
orders, sir!” 

“Not orders, Kinnison!” the old man 
reprimanded him sharply. “No one 
gives unattached Lensmen orders. We 
request or suggest, but you are the sole 
judge as to where your greatest useful- 
ness lies.” 

“Please believe, sir, that your re- 
quests are orders, to me,” Kinnison re- 
plied in all seriousness. Then, more 


I’m just doing 


lightly, “Your calling me in suggests 
an emergency, and traveling in this 
miner’s scow of mine is just a trifle 
faster than going afoot. 


How about 
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sending out something with some legs 
to pick me up?” 

“The Dauntless, for instance ?” 

“Oh—you've got her rebuilt already ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T’ll bet she’s a sweet clipper! She 
was a mighty slick stepper before; now 
she must have more legs than a centi- 
pede!” 

And so it came about that in a region 
of space entirely empty of all other ves- 
sels as far as ultra-powerful detectors 
could reach, the Dauntless met Kinni- 
son’s tugboat. The two went inert and 
maneuvered briefly, then the immense 
warship engulfed her tiny companion 
and flashed away. 

“Hi, Kim, you old son-of-a-space- 
flea!” A general yell arose at sight 
of him, and irrepressible youth rioted, 
regardless of Regs, in this reunion of 
old comrades-in-arms who were yet 
scarcely more than boys in years. 

“His Nibs says for you to call ’im, 
Kim, when we’re about an hour out 
from Prime Base,’ Commander Mait- 
land informed his classmate irreverently, 
as the Dauntless neared the Solarian 
System. 

“Plate or Lens?” 

“Didn't say—as you like, I suppose.” 

“Plate then, I guess—don’t want to 
butt in.” 

In a few moments chief of staff and 
Gray Lensman were in image face-to- 
face. 

“How are you making out, Kinni- 
son?” The Port Admiral studied the 
young man’s face intently, gravely, line 
by line. Then, upon his Lens, “We 
heard about the shows you put on, clear 
over here on Tellus. A man can’t drink 
and dope the way you did without suf- 
fering consequences. I’ve been wonder- 
ing if even you can fight it off. How 
about it? How do you feel now?” 

“Some craving, of course,” Kinnison 
replied, shrugging his shoulders. “That 
can’t be helped—you can’t make an 
omelette without breaking eggs. Tflow- 
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ever, I can assure you as a fact that it’s 
nothing I can’t lick. I’ve got it pretty 
well boiled out of my system already.” 
“Mighty glad to hear that, son. Only 
Ellison and I know who Wild Bill Wil- 
liams really is. You had us scared stiff 
for a while.” Then, speaking aloud: 
“T would like to have you come to 
my office as soon as is convenient after 
you land.” 
“T’ll be there, chief, two minutes after 
we hit the bumpers,” and he was. 
“Right of way, Norma?” he asked, 
waving an airy salute at the attractive 
young woman in Haynes’ outer office. 
“Go right in, Lensman Kinnison, he’s 
waiting for you,” and opening the door 
for him, she stood aside as he strode 
into the sanctum. 


THe Port ApMiraAL returned the 
younger man’s punctilious salute, then 
the two shook hands warmly before 
Haynes referred to the third man in 
the room. 

“Navigator Xylpic, this is Lensman 
Kinnison, unattached. Sit down, please ; 
this may take some time. Now, Kinni- 
son, I want to tell you that ships have 
been disappearing, right and left, dis- 
appearing without sending out an alarm 
or leaving a trace. Convoying makes 
no difference, as the escorts also dis- 
appear—”’ 

“Any with the new projectors?” 
Kinnison flashed the question via Lens— 
this was nothing to talk about aloud. 

“No,” came the reassuring thought in 
reply. “Every one bottled up tight 
until we find out what it’s all about. 
Sending out the Dauntless after you 
was the only exception.” 

“Fine. You shouldn’t have taken 
even that much chance.” This inter- 
play of thought took but an instant; 
Haynes went on with scarcely a break 
in his voice: 

“__with no more warning or report 
than the freighters and liners they are 
supposed to be protecting. Automatic 
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reporting also fails—the instruments 
simply stop sending. The first and only 
sign of light—if it ts such a sign; which, 
frankly, I doubt—came shortly before I 
called you in, when Xylpic here came to 
me with a tall story.” 

Kinnison looked then at the stranger. 
Pink. Unmistakably a Chickladorian— 
pink all over. Bushy hair, triangular 
eyes, teeth, skin; all that same peculiar 
color. Not the flush of red blood show- 
ing through translucent skin, but opaque 
pigment; the brick-reddish pink so 
characteristic of the near-humanity of 
that planet. 

“We have investigated this Xylpic 
thoroughly.” Haynes went on, dis- 
cussing the Chickladorian as imperson- 
ally as though he were upon his home 
planet instead of there in the room, lis- 
tening. “The worse of it is that the 
man is absolutely honest—or at least, 
he himself believes that he is—in telling 
this yarn. Also, except for this one 
thing—this obsession, fixed idea, hallu- 
cination, call it what you like; it seems 
incredible that it can be a fact—he not 
only seems to be, but actually is, abso- 
lutely sane. 

“Now, Xylpic, tell Kinnison what you 
have told the rest of us. And Kinnison, 
I hope that you can make sense of it— 
none of the rest of us can.” 

“QX. Go ahead, I’m listening.” But 
Kinnison did far more than listen. As 
the fellow began to talk the Gray Lens- 
man insinuated his mind into that of 
the Chickladorian. He groped for mo- 
ments, seeking the wave-length; then 
he, Kimball Kinnison, was actually re- 
living with the pink man an experience 
which harrowed his very soul. 

“The Second Navigator of a Rade- 
ligian vessel died in space, and when it 
landed on Chickladoria I took the berth. 
About a week out, the whole crew went 
mad, all at once. The first I knew of 
it was when the pilot on duty beside me 
left his board, picked up a stool, and 
smashed the auiomatic recorder. Then 


he went inert and neutralized all the con- 
trols. 

“T yelled at him, but he didn’t answer 
me, and all the men in the control room 
acted funny. They just milled around 
hke men in a trance. I buzzed the cap- 
tain, but he didn’t acknowledge either. 
Then the men around me left the con- 
trol room and went down the compan- 
ionway toward the main lock. I was 
scared—my skin prickled and the hair 
on the back of my neck stood straight up 
—but 1 followed along, quite a ways 
behind, to see what they were going 
to do. The captain, all the rest of the 
officers, and the whole crew joined them 
in the lock. Everybody was acting kind 
of crazy, and as if they were in an awful 
hurry to get somewhere. 

“IT didn’t go any nearer—I wasn’t 
going to go out into space without a suit 
on. I went back into the control room 
to get at a spy ray, then changed my 
mind. That was the first-place they 
would come to if they boarded us, as 
they probably would—other ships had 
disappeared in space, plenty of them. 
Instead, I went over to a lifeboat and 
used its spy. 
was nothing 


And I tell you, sirs, there 
there—nothing at all!” 
The stranger's voice rose almost to a 
shriek, his mind quivered in an ecstasy 
of horror. 

“Steady, Xylpic, steady,” the Gray 
Lensman said, quietingly. “Everything 
you've said so far makes sense. It all 
fits right into the matrix. Nothing to 
go off the beam about, at all.” 

“What! You believe me!” the Chick- 
ladorian stared at Kinnison in amaze- 
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ment, an emotion very evidently shared 
by the Port Admiral. 


“Yes,” the man in gray leather as- 
serted. “Not only that, but I have a 


very fair idea of what’s coming next. 


G, A.” 


“THE MEN walked out into space.” 
The pink man offered this information 
diffidently, although positively—an oft- 
repeated but starkly incredible state- 
ment. “They did not float outward, sirs, 
they walked; and they acted as if they 
were breathing air, not space. And as 
they walked they sort of faded out; be- 
came thin, mistylike. This sounds 
crazy, sir’—to Kinnison alone—“T 
thought then maybe I was cuckoo, and 
everybody around here thinks I am now, 
too. Maybe I am nuts, sir—I don’t 
know.” 

“I do. You aren't,” Kinnison said, 
calmly. 

“Well, and here comes the worst of 
it, they walked around just as though 
they were in a ship, growing fainter all 
the time. Then some of them lay down 
and something began to skin one of them 
—skin him alive, sir—but there was 
nothing there at all. I ran, then. I 
got into the fastest lifeboat on the far 
side and gave her all the oof she’d take. 
That’s all, sir.” 

“Not quite all, Xylpic, unless I’m 
badly mistaken. Why didn’t you tell 
the rest of it while you were at it?” 

“T didn’t dare to, sir. If I'd told any 


more they would have known I was 
crazy instead of just thinking so—” He 
Continued on page 128 
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@ That's a big statement to 
make, isn't it? But let's look at 
the records: 


The model plane we're offer- 
ing to you, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
is Dick Korda’s Wakefield Win- 
ner, the most perfect model plane 
ever made! THIS MODEL DE- 
SIGN WON— 


THE NATIONALS—in 1937, 
Korda, holder of many model 
airplane records, flew the origi- 
nal of the Wakefield Winner at 
this most important meet in the 
United States and shattered all 
existing records when it stayed 
aloft 54 minutes . . . a record 
still unequalled! 


WAKEFIELD TROPHY—in 
1939, Korda's model gave a re- 
peat performance at the most 
important international meet at 


\ THE WORLD'S 


THE PERFECT 


which planes from all countries 
compete, when his model soared 
43 minutes and 15 seconds for 
a world's record and stayed 
in the air more than three 
times as long as its nearest 
competitor! 


In addition, the Korda design 
has proven its championship 
qualities by winning eleven model 
plane events, some of which are: 
Winner Speed Events, Scripps- 
Howard Nationals—1936-37; 
1938 record in Akron; First place 
1938 Pittsburgh; First in Class B 
Gas Model, New Phila.; First in 
Open Fuselage Nationals, 1939; 
Penn. State Championship, 1939. 


FOUR-FOOT WING SPREAD 

The plane has been made up 
in kit form by Megow’s, nation- 
ally known for quality kits, and 


FINEST MODEL AIRPLANE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


contains everything necessary to 
make the plane. The Korda 
Wakefield Winner uses a highly 
perfected, one-bladed, folding 
propeller, has trim, easy-to-build, 
rectangular sides, and a wing 
spread of a little under four feet! 

The plane can be bought at 
department and model plane 
stores but the price will amaze 
you! This is the only place 
you can get the Wakefield 
Winner FREE! 


WHAT YOU GET! 

YOU GET THIS WONDER 
PLANE FREE WITH A ONE- 
YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO AS- 
TOUNDING SCIENCE-FIC- 
TION. Two swell gifts for only 
$2.00. The best in science-fic- 
tion magazines plus the best in 
model planes. You can't afford 
to turn down this offer! It's the 
answer to every young man's 
dream of a | Christmas gift! 


With every subscription, you get: 


1. The Korda Wakefield Winner 
model plane kit. 


2. A one-year subscription to 
Astounding Science-Fiction. 

3. A Christmas card with your 
name on it as donor of this 
double-value gift! 


A DOUBLE-DUTY GIFT! 

There are many ways to stretch 
this offer. For example, you can 
have the magazine sent to you 
and give the kit as a gift; you 
can give the subscription as a 
gift and keep the kit; or you can 
send the kit and the subscription 
to two different friends. A fourth 
possibility is sending both gifts 
to one person. In the latter, we 
will send them directly from here 
and we will also inclose a Christ- 
mas card bearing your name. 

Just send in the money, telling 
us exactly how you want the sub- 
scription and the kit sent and 
we'll take care of the rest! Hurry! 
Do it today! Avoid the rush and 
push of Christmas shopping mobs 
and you can bet that your gift 
will receive a hearty welcome 
from every young man, boy or 
girl who receives it! 


CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. D-A 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Inclosed please find $2.00 ($2.25 in Canada) 
for a one-year subscription to ASTOUNDING 
SCIENCE-FICTION, plus a free kit of the Korda 
Wakefield Winner. Send them both to me: 
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DICK KORDA and his famous Wakefield Winner. 
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Continued from page 125 
broke sharply, his voice altering 
strangely as he went on: “What makes 
you think there was anything more, sir? 
Do you—” The question trailed off into 
silence. 

“I do. If what I think happened 
really did happen, there was more—quite 
a lot more—and worse. Wasn't there?” 

“T’ll say there was!” The navigator 
almost exploded in relief. “Or rather, 
I think now that there was. But I can’t 
describe any of it very well—everything 
was getting fainter all the time, and I 
thought that I must be imagining most 
of it.” 

“You weren’t imagining a thing—” 
the Lensman began, only to be inter- 
rupted by Haynes. 

“Hell’s jingling bells!” that worthy 
almost shouted. “If you know what it 
was, tell me!” 

“Think I know, but not quite sure 
yet—got to check it. Can’t get it from 
him—he’s told everything he really 
knows. He didn’t really see anything, 
it was practically invisible. Even if he 
had tried to describe the whole perform- 
ance you wouldn’t have recognized it. 
Nobody could have, except Worsel and 
I, and possibly Van Buskirk. I'll tell 
you the rest of what actually happened 
and Xylpic can tell us if it checks.” His 
features grew taut, his voice became 
hard and chill. “I saw it done, once. 
Worse, I heard it. Saw it and heard it, 
clear and plain. Also, I knew what it 
was all about, so I can describe it a lot 
better than Xylpic possibly can. 

“Every man of that crew was killed 
by torture. Some were flayed alive, as 
Xlypic said; then they were carved up, 
slowly and piecemeal. Some were 
stretched, pulled apart by chains and 
hooks, on racks. Others twisted on 
frames. Boiled, little by little. Picked 
apart, bit by bit. Gassed. Eaten away 
by corrosives, one molecule at a time. 
Pressed out flat, as though between two 
plates of glass. Whipped. Scourged. 
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Beaten gradually to a pulp. Other 
methods, lots of them—indescribable. 
All slow, though, and extremely painful. 
Greenish-yellow light, showing the aura 
of each man as he died. Beams from 
somewhere—possibly invisible—consum- 
ing the auras. Check, Xylpic?” 

“Yes, sir, it checks!” The Chickla- 
dorian exclaimed in profound relief; 
then added, carefully: “That is, that’s 
the way the torture was, exactly, sir, but 
there was something funny, a difference, 
about their fading away. I can’t de- 
scribe what was funny about it, but it 
didn’t seem so much that they became 
invisible as that they went away, sir, 
even though they didn’t go any place.” 

“That’s due to the way that system 
of invisibility works. Got to be—noth- 
ing else will fit into—” 

“The Overlords of Delgon!” Haynes 
rasped, sharply. “But if that’s a true 
picture, how in all the hells of space did 
this Xylpic, alone of all the ship’s per- 
sonnel, get away clean? Tell me that!” 

“Simple!” the Gray Lensman snapped 
back as sharply. “The rest were all 
Radeligians—he was the only Chickla- 
dorian aboard. The Overlords simply 
didn't know that he was there. They 
didn’t feel him at all. Chickladorians 
think on a wave nobody else in the 
Galaxy uses—you must have noticed 
that when you felt of him with your 
Lens. It took me half a minute to 
synchronize with him. 

“As for his escape, that makes sense, 
too. The Overlords are slow workers 
and when they’re playing that game 
they really concentrate on it—they don’t 
pay any attention to anything else. By 
the time they got done and were ready 
to take over the ship, he could be almost 
anywhere.” 

“But he says that there was no ship 
there—nothing at all!” Haynes pro- 
tested. 

“Tnvisibility isn’t hard to understand.” 
Kinnison countered. “We’ve almost got 
it Sarselves—we undoubtedly could have 
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it as good as that, with a little more 
work on it. There was a ship there, be- 
yond question. Close. Hooked on with 
magnets, and with a spacetube, lock to 
lock. 

“The only peculiar part of it, and the 
bad part, is something you haven’t men- 
tioned yet. What would the Overlords 
—1if, as we must assume, some of them 
got away from Worsel and his crew— 
be doing with a ship? They never had 
any spaceships that I ever knew anything 
about, nor any other mechanical devices 
requiring any advanced engineering skill. 
Also, and most important, they never 
did and never could invent or develop 
such an invisibility appartus as that.” 


KINNISON fell silent, and while he 
frowned in thought Haynes dismissed 
the Chickladorian, with orders that his 
every want be supplied. 

“What do you deduce from those 
facts?” the Port Admiral presently 
asked. . 

“Plenty,” the Gray Lensman said, 
darkly. “I smell a rat. In fact, it 
stinks to high Heaven. Boskone.” 

“You may be right,” the chief of 
staff conceded. It was hopeless, he 
knew, for him to try to keep up with 
this man’s mental processes. “But why, 
and above all, how?” 

“*Why’ is easy. They both owe us 
a lot, and want to pay us in full. Both 
hate us all to pieces. ‘How’ is im- 
material. One found the other, some 
way. They’re together, just as sure as 
hell’s a mantrap, and that’s what mat- 
ters. It’s bad. Very, very bad, be- 
lieve me.” 

“Orders?” asked Haynes. He was a 
big man; big enough to ask instruc- 
tions from anyone who knew more than 
he did—big enough to make no bones 
ef such asking. 

“One does not give orders to the 
Port Admiral,” Kinnison mimicked him 
lightly, but meaningly. “One may re- 
quest, perhaps, or suggest, but—” 
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“Skip it! Ill take a club to you 
yet, you young hellion! You said you'd 
take orders from me. QX—I'll take ’em 
from you. What are they?” 

“No orders yet, I don’t think—” 
Kinnison ruminated. “No . . . not 
until after we investigate. I'll have to 
have Worsel and Van Buskirk ; we’re the 
only three who have had experience. 
We'll take the Dauntless, 1 think—it'll 
be safe enough. Thought-screens will 
stop the Overlords cold, and a scrambler 
will take care of the invisibility business 
if they use the same principle we do, and 
they very probably do.” 

“Safe enough, then, you think, to 
let traffic resume, if they're protected 
with screens ?” 

“T wouldn't say so. They've got 
Boskonian superdreadnoughts now to 
use if they want to, and that’s something 
else to think about. Another week or 
so won't hurt much—better wait until 
we see what we can see. I’ve been 
wrong once or twice before, too, and | 
may be again.” 

He was. Although his words were 
conservative enough, he was practically 
certain in his own mind that he knew all 
the answers. But how wrong he was— 
how terribly, how tragically wrong! For 
even his mentality had not as yet en- 
visaged the incredible actuality; his de- 
ductions and perceptions fell far, far 
short of the appalling truth! 


XIV. 


THE FASHION in which the Overlords 
of Delgon had come under the exgis of 
Boskone, while obscure for a time, was 
in reality quite simple and logical; for 
upon distant Jarnevon the Eich had 
profited signally from Eichlan’s disas- 
trous raid upon Arisia. Not exactly in 
the sense suggested by LEukonidor, the 
Arisian guardian, it is true, but profited 
nevertheless. They had learned that 
thought, hitherto considered only a 
valuable adjunct to achievement, was 
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actually an achievement in itself; that it 
could be used as a weapon of surpassing 
power. 

Eukonidor’s homily, as he more than 
suspected at the time, might as well never 
have been uttered, for all the effect it 
had upon the life or upon the purpose 
in life of any single member of the race 
of the Eich. Eichmil, who had been 
Second of Boskone, was now First; the 
others were advanced correspondingly ; 
and a new Eighth and Ninth had been 
chosen to complete the roster of the 
council which was Boskone. 

_“The late Eichlan,” Eichmil stated 
harshly after calling the new Boskone 
to order—which event took place within 
a day after it became apparent that the 
two bold spirits had departed to a bourne 
from which there was to be no return- 
ing—“erred seriously, in fact fatally, in 
underestimating an opponent, even 
though he himself was prone to harp 
upon the danger of that very thing. 

“We are agreed that our objectives 
remain unchanged ; and also that greater 
circumspection must be used until we 
have succeeded \ in the 
hitherto unsuspected potentialities of 
pure thought. We will now hear from 
one of our new members, the Ninth, also 
a psychologist, who most fortunately had 
been studying this situation even before 
the inception of the expedition which 
yesterday came to such a catastrophic 
end.” 

“Tt is clear,” the Ninth of Boskone 
began, “that Arisia is at present out of 
the question. 


discovering 


Perceiving the possibility 
of some such dénouement—an idea to 
which [ repeatedly called the attention 
of my predecessor psychologist, the late 
Fighth—I have been long at work upon 
certain alternative measures. 

“Consider, please, that we learned first 
of the thought-screens from Helmuth; 
who was then of the opinion that they 
were first used in the Tellurian Galaxy 
by the natives of Velantia. This belief 


was ainended later, in discredited re- 
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ports, to one that said devices did in 
fact originate upon Arisia. This later 
conclusion we may now accept as a fact 
since the -Arisians could and did break 
such screens by the application of mental 
forces either of greater magnitude than 
they could withstand or of some new 
and as yet unknown composition or pat- 
tern. 

“Such screens were, however, and 
probably still are, used largely and com- 
monly upon the planet Velantia. There 
fore they must have been both necessary 
and adequate. The deduction is, I be- 
lieve, defensible that they were used as a 
protection against entities who were, 
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“I saw them walk out of the ship into space—but as though 
they walked on something, something invisible. And they 
walked into that ghost-ship, the hell-ship from nowhere—” 


and who still may be, employing against 
the Velantians the weapons of pure 
thought which we wish to investigate 
and to acquire. 

“I propose, then, that I and a few 
others of my selection continue this re- 
seach, not upon Arisia, but upon Velan¢ 
tia and perhaps elsewhere.” 

To this suggestion there was no demur 
and a vessel set out forthwith. The 
visit to Velantia was simple and created 
no untoward disturbance whatever. In 
this connection it must be remembered 
AST~—9 


that the natives of Velantia, then in the 
early ecstasies of discovery by the 
Galactic Patrol and the consequent ac- 
quisition of inertialess flight, were fairly 
reveling.in visits to and from the widely- 
variant peoples of the planets of hun- 
dreds of other suns. It must be borne 
in mind that, since the Eich were, if 
anything, physically more like the Ve- 
lantians than were the men of Tellus, 
the presence of a group of such entities 
upon the planet would create no more 
interest or comment than that of a group 
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of human beings. Therefore that, fate- 
ful visit went unnoticed at the time, and 
as it was only by long and arduous re- 
search, after Kinnison had deduced that 
some such visit must have been made, 
. that. it been an 
actuality. 

Space forbids any detailed account of 
what the Ninth of Boskone and his fel- 
lows did, although that story of itself 
would be no mean epic. Suffice it to 
say, then, that they became well ac- 
quainted with the friendly Velantians ; 
they studied and they learned. Particu- 
larly did they seek information concern- 
ing the noisome Overlords of Delgon, 
although the natives did not care to dwell 
at any length upon the subject. 

“Their power is broken,” they were 
wont to inform the questioners, with airy 
flirtings of tail and wing. ‘Every known 
cavern of them, and not a few hitherto 
unknown caverns, have been blasted out 
of existence. Whenever one of them 
dares to obtrude his mentality upon any 
one of us he is at once hunted down 
and slain. Even if they are not all 
dead, as we think, they certainly are no 
longer a menace to our peace and se- 
curity.” 


was shown to have 


HAVING secured all the information 
available upon Velantia, the Eich went 
to Delgon, where they devoted all the 
power of their admittedly first-grade 
minds and all the not inconsiderate re- 
sources of their ship to the task of find- 
ing and uniting the remnants of what 
had once been a flourishing race, the 
Overlords of Delgon. 

The Overlords! That monstrous, re- 
pulsive, amoral race which, not. except- 
ing even the Eich themselves, achieved 
the most universal condemnation ever 
to have been given in the long history of 
the Galactic Union. The Eich, admit- 
tedly deserving of the fate which was 
theirs, had and have their apologists. 
The Eich were wrong-minded, all admit. 
They were anti-social, blood-mad, ob- 
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sessed with an insatiable lust for power 
and conquest which nothing except com- 
plete extinction could extirpate. Their 
evil attributes were legion. They were, 
however, brave., They were organizers 
par excellence. They were, in their 
own fashion, creators and doers. They 
had the courage of their convictions and 
followed them to the bitter end. 

Of the Overlords, however, nothing 
good has ever been said. They were de- 
based, cruel, perverted to a degree 
starkly unthinkable to any normal in- 
telligence, however housed. In _ their 
native habitat they had no Weapons, nor 
need of any. Through sheer power of 
mind they reached out to their victims, 
even upon other planets, and forced 
them to come to the gloomy caverns in 
which they had their being. There the 
victims were tortured to death in num- 
berless unspeakable fashions, and while 
they died the captors fed, ghoulishly, 
upon the departing life principle of th« 
sufferers. 

The mechanism of that absorption ts 
entirely unknown; nor is there 
adequate evidence. as to what end was 
served by it in the economy of that 
horrid race. That these orgies were not 
essential to their physical well-being is 
certain, since many of the creatures sur- 
vived for a long time after the frightful 
rites were rendered impossible. 

Be that as it may, the Eich sought 
out and found many surviving Over 
lords. - The latter tried to enslave the 
visitors and to bend them into their hide- 
ously sadistic purposes, but to no avail 
Not only were the Eich protected by 
thought-screens: they had minds of a 
fierce power almost, if not quite, equal to 
the Overlord’s own. And, after these 
first overtures had been made ond chan- 
nels of communication established, the 
alliance was a natural. 

Much has been said and written of 
the binding power of love. That, and 
other noble emotions, have indeed per- 
formed wonders. It seems to this his- 
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torian, however, that all too little has 
been said of the effectiveness of pure 
hate as a cementing material. Probably 
for good and sufficient moral reasons ; 
perhaps because—and for the best—its 
application has been of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence. Here, in the 
case in hand, we have history’s best ex- 
ample of two entirely dissimilar peoples 
working efficiently together under the 
urge, not of love or of any other lofty 
sentiment, but of sheer, stark, unalloyed 
and corrosive, but common, hate. 

Both hated civilization and everything 
pertaining to it. Both wanted revenge; 
wanted it with a searing, furious need 
almost tangible ; a gnawing, burning lust 
which neither countenanced palliation 
nor brooked denial. And above all, both 
hated vengefully, furiously, esuriently— 
every way except blindly—an as yet un- 
known and unidentified wearer of the 
million-times accursed Lens of the Ga- 
lactic Patrol! 


The Eich were hard, ruthless, cold; 
not even having such words in their 
language as “conscience,” “mercy,” or 
“scruple.” Their hatred of the Lens- 
man was then a thing of an intensity un- 
knowable to any human mind. Even 
that emotion, however, grim as it was 
and fearsome, paled beside the passion- 
ately vitriolic hatred of the Overlords 
of Delgon for the being who had been 
the Nemesis of their race. 

And when the sheer mental power of 
the Overlords, unthinkably great as it 
was and operative withal in a fashion 
sheerly incomprehensible to us of civili- 
zation, was combined with the ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and drive, as well as 
with the scientific ability of the Eich, 
the results would in any case have been 
portentous indeed. 


In this case they were more than 
portentous, and worse. Those prodigious 
intellects, fanned into fierce activity by 
fiery blasts of hatred, produced a thing 
incredible. 


XV. 


Berore the Dauntless was serviced 
for the flight into the unknown Kinnison 
changed his mind. He was vaguely 
troubled about the trip. It was noth- 
ing as definite as a “hunch”; hunches 
are, the Gray Lensman knew, the re- 
sults of the operation of an extrasensory 
perception possessed by all of us in 
greater or lesser degree. It was proba- 
“bly not an obscure warning to his super- 
sense from another, more pervasive 
dimension. It was, he thought, a reper- 
cussion of the doubt in Xylpic’s mind 
that the fading out of the men’s bodies 
had been due to simple invisibility. 

“T think I'd better go-alone, chief,” 
he informed the Port Admiral one day. 
“I’m not quite as sure as I was as to just 
what they've got.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Haynes demanded. 

“Lives,” was the terse reply. 

“Your life is what I’m thinking about. 
You'll be safer with the big ship, you 
can’t deny that.” 

“We-ll, perhaps. But I don’t want—” 

“What you want is immaterial.” 

“How about a compromise? I’ll take 
Worsel and Van Buskirk. When the 
Overlords hypnotized him that time it 
made Bus so mad that he’s been taking 
treatments from Worsel. Nobody can 
hypnotize him now, Worsel says, not 
even an Overlord.” 

“No compromise. I can’t order you 
to take the Dauntless, since your au- 
thority is transcendent. You can take 
anything you like. I can, however, and 
shall, order the Dauntless to ride your 
tail wherever you go.” 

“OX, I'll have to take her then.” 
Kinnison’s voice grew somber. “But 
suppose half the crew don’t get back— 
and that I do?” 

“Isn't that what happened on the 
Brittania?” 

“No,” came flat answer. “We were 
all taking the same chance then—it was 
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the luck of the draw. This is different.” 

“How different?” 

“T’'ve got better equipment than they 
have. I’d be a murderer, cold.” 

“Not at all, no more than then. You 
had better equipment then, too, you 
know, although not as much of it. Every 
commander of men has that same feel- 
ing when he sends men to death. But 
put yourself in my place. Would you 
send one of your best men, or let him 
go alone on a highly dangerous mission 
when more men or ships would improve 
his chances? Answer that, honestly.” 

“Probably I wouldn't,” Kinnison ad- 
mitted, reluctantly. 

“QX. Take all the precautions you 
can—but I don’t have to tell you that. 
I know you will.” 


THEREFORE it was the Dauntless in 
which Kinnison set out a day or two 
later. With him were Worsel and Van 
Buskirk, as well as the vessel's full 
operating crew of Tellurians. As they 
approached the region of space in which 
Xylpic’s vessel had been attacked every 
man in the crew got his armor in readi- 
ness for instant use, checked his side 
arms, and took his emergency battle 
station. Kinnison turned then to Wor- 
sel. 

“How d'you feel, fellow old snake?” 
he asked. 

“Scared,” the Velantian replied, send- 
ing a rippling surge of power the full 
length of the thirty-foot-long cable of 
supple, although almost steel-hard flesh 
that was his body. “Scared to the tip 
of my tail. Not that they can treat me 
as they did before—we three, at least, 
are safe from their minds—but at what 
they will do. Whatever it is to be, it 
will not be. what we expect. They cer- 
tainly will not do the obvious.” 

“That’s what's clogging my jets.”” The 
Lensman agreed. “As a flapper told me 
once, I’m getting the screaming meam- 
ies.” 

“That’s what you mugs get for being 
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so brainy,” Van Buskirk put in. With a 
flick of his massive wrist he brought his 
thirty-pound spaceax to the “ready” as 
lightly as though it were a Tellurian 
dress saber. “Bring on your Overlords— 
squish! Just like that!” and a whis- 
tling sweep of his atrocious weapon was 
illustration enough. 

“May be something in that, too, Bus,” 
he laughed. Then, to the Velantian, 
“About time to tune in one em, I guess.”’ 

He was in no doubt whatever as to 
Worsel’s ability to reach them. He 
knew that that incredibly powerful mind. 
without Lens or advanced Arisian in- 
struction, had been able to cover eleven 
solar systems: he knew that, with his 
present ability, Worsel could cover half 
of space! 

Although every fiber of his being 
shrieked protest against contact with 
the hereditary foe of his race, the Velan- 
tian put his mind en rapport with the 
Overlords and sent out his thought. He 
listened for seconds, motionless, then 
glided across the room to the thought- 
screened pilot and hissed directions. 
The pilot altered his course sharply 
and gave her the gun. 

“T’ll take her over now,”’ Worsel said, 
presently. “It'll look better that way— 
more as though they had us all under 
control.” 

He cut the Bergenholm, then set 
everything on zero—the ship hung, inert 
and practically motionless, in space. 
Simultaneously twenty unscreened men 
—volunteers—dashed toward the main 
air lock, overcome by some intense emo- 
tion. 

“Now! Screens on! Scramblers!” 
Kinnison yelled; and at his words a 
thought-screen enclosed the ship; high- 
powered scramblers—within whose fields 
no invisibility apparatus could hold— 
burst into action. Then the vessel was, 
right beside the Dauntless, a Boskonian 
in every line and member! 

“Fire !” 

But even as she appeared, before a 
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firing-stud could be pressed, the enemy 
crait almost disappeared again; or 
rather, she did not really appear at all, 
except as the veriest wraith of what a 
good, solid ship of space-alloy ought to 
be. She was a ghost ship, as unsub- 
stantial as fog. Mist, tenuous, im- 
material; the shadow of a shadow. A 
dream ship, built of the gossamer of 
dreams, manner by figments of horror 
recruited from sheerest nightmare. Not 
invisibility this time, Kinnison knew 
with a profound shock. Something else 
—something entirely different—some- 
thing utterly incomprehensible. Xylpic 
had said it as nearly as it could be put 
into understandable words—the Bos- 
konian ship was leaving, although it 
was standing still! It was monstrous 
—it couldn't be donc! 

Then, at a range of only feet instead 
of the usual “point-blank” range of hun- 
dreds of miles, the tremendous seconda- 
ries of the Dauntless cut loose. At such 
a ridiculous range as that—why, the 
screens themselves kept anything farther 
away from them than that ship was— 
they couldn't miss. Nor did they; but 
neither did they hit. Those ravening 
beams went through and through the 
tenuous fabrication which should have 
been a vessel, but they struck nothing 
whatever. They went past—entirely 
harmlessly past—both the ship itself and 
the wraithlike but ‘unforgettable figures 
which Kinnison recognized at a glance as 
Overlords of Delgon. His heart sank 
with a thud. He knew when he had 
had enough ; and this was altogether too 
much. 

“Go free!” he rasped. “Give ‘er the 
oof!” 

Energy poured into and through the 
great Bergenholm, but nothing hap- 
pened ; ship and contents remained inert. 
Not exactly inert, either, for the men 
were beginning to feel a new and unique 
sensation. 

Energy raved from the driving jets, 
but still nothing happened. There was 


none of the thrust, none of the reaction 
of an inert start; there was none of the 
lashing, -quivering awareness of speed 
which affects every mind, however 
hardened to free flight, in the instant of 
change from rest to a motion many 
times faster than that of light. 

“Armor! Thought-screens! Emer- 
gency stations all! Since they could not 
run away from whatever it was that was 
coming, they would face it. 


AND SOMETHING was happening now, 
there was no doubt of that. Kinnison 
had been seasick and airsick and space- 
sick. Also, since cadets must learn to 
be able to do without artificial gravity, 
pseudo-inertia, and those other refine- 
ments which make space liners so com- 
fortable, he had known the nausea and 
the queasily terrifying endless-fall sensa- 
tions of weightlessness, as well as the 
even worse outrages of the sensibilities 
incident to inertialessness in its crudest, 
most basic applications. He thought 
that he was famiilar with all the un- 
toward sensations of every mode of 
travel known to science. This, however, 
was something entirely new. 

He ielt as though he were being com- 
pressed; not as a whole, but atom by 
atom. He-was being twisted—cork- 
screwed in a monstrously obscure fash- 
ion which permitted him neither to move 
from his place nor to remain where he 
was. He hung there, poised, for hours— 
or was it for a thousandth of a second? 
At the same time he felt a painless, but 
revolting transformation progress in a 
series of waves throughout his entire 
body; a rearrangement, a_ writhing, 
crawling distortion, an incomprehensibly 
impossible extrusion of each ultimate 
corpuscle of his substance in an un- 
knowable and non-existent direction! 

As slowly—or as_ rapidly—as_ the 
transformation had waxed, it waned. 
He was again free tomove. As far as 
he could tell, everything was almost as 
before. The Dauntless’was about the 
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As any man should under that mighty dose of bentlam, 
Kim passed out—physically. But his mind reached out, 
even while the attendants carried his dulled body out— 
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same; so was the almost-invisible ship 
attached to her so closely. There was, 
however, a difference. The air seemed 
thick—familiar objects were seen blur- 
rily, dimly—distorted—outside the ship 
there was nothing except a vague blur 
of grayness—no stars, no constella- 
tions. 

A wave of thought came beating into 
his brain. He had to leave the Daunt- 
less. It was most vitally important to 
got into that dimly-seen companion ves- 
sel without an instant’s delay! And 
even as his mind instinctively reared a 
harrier, blocking out the intruding 
thought, he recognized it for what it was 
—the summons of the Overlords! 

But how about the thought-screens, he 
thought in a semidaze, then reason re- 
sumed accustomed sway. He was no 
longer in space—at least, not in the 
space he knew. That new, indescribable 
sensation had been one of accelera- 
tion—when they attained constant 
velocity it stopped. Acceleration— 
velocity—in what? To what? He did 
not know. Out of space as he knew it, 
certainly. Time was distorted, un- 
recognizable. Matter did not necessarily 
obey the familiar laws. Thought? QX 
—thought, lying in the subether, proba- 
bly was unaffected. Thought-screen 
generators, however, being material 
might not—in fact, did not—work. 
Worsel, Van Buskirk, and he did not 
need them, but those other poor devils— 

He looked at them. The men—all of 
them, officers and all—had thrown off 
their armor, thrown away their weapons, 
and were again rushing toward the lock. 
With a smothered curse Kinnison fol- 
lowed them, as did the Velantian and 
the giant Dutch-Valerian. Into the lock. 
Through it, into the almost invisible 
spacetube, which, he noticed, was floored 
with a much denser-appearing substance. 
The air felt heavy; dense, like water, 
or even more like metallic mercury. It 
breathed, however, QX. Into the 
Boskonian ship, along corridors, into a 


room which was precisely such a torture 
chamber as Kinnison had described. 
There they were, ten of them; ten of 
the dragonlike, reptilian Overlords of 
Delgon! 


THEY MOVED slowly, sluggishly, as 
did the Tellurians, in that thick, dense 
medium which was not, could not be, 
air. Ten chains were thrown, like pic- 
tures in slow motion, about ten human 
necks ; ten entranced men were led un- 
resistingly to anguished doom. This 
time the Gray Lensman’s curse was not 
smothered—with a blistering deep-space 
oath he pulled his DeLameter and fired 
—once, twice, thrice. No soap—he 
knew it, but he had to try. Furious, he 
launched himself. His taloned fingers, 
ravening to tear, went past, not around, 
the Overlord’s throat; and the scimi- 
tared tail of the reptile, fierce-driven, 
apparently went through the Lensman, 
screens, armor, and brisket, but touched 
none of them in passing. He hurled a 
thought a more disastrous bolt by far 
than he had sent against any mind since 
he had learned the art. In vain—the 
Overlords, themselves masters of men- 
tality, could not be slain or even swerved 
by any forces at his command. 

Kinnison reared back then in thought. 
There must be some ground, some sub- 
stance common to the planes or dimen- 
sions involved, else they could not be 
here. The deck, for instance, was as 
solid to his feet as it was to the enemy. 
He thrust out a hand at the wall beside 
him—it was not there. The chains, how- 
ever, held his suffering men, and the 
Overlords held the chains. The knives, 
also and the clubs, and the other imple- 
ments of torture being wielded with such 
peculiarly horrible slowness. 

To think was to act. He leaped for- 
ward, seized a maul, and made as though 
to swing it in terrific blow; only to stop, 
shocked. The maul did not move! Or 
rather, it moved, but so slowly, as though 


he were hauling it through putty! He 
dropped the handle, shoving it back, 
and received another shock, for it kept 
on coming under the urge of his first 
mighty heave—kept coming, knocking 
him aside as it came! 

Mass! Inertia! The stuff must be 
a hundred times as dense as platinum! 

“Bus!” he flashed a thought to the 
staring Valerian. “Grab one of these 
clubs here—a little one, even you can’t 
swing a big one—and get to work!” 

As he thought, he leaped again; this 
time for a small, slender knife, almost 
a scalpel, but with a long, keenly thin 
blade. Even though it was massive as 
a dozen broadswords he could swing it 
and he did so; plunging lethally as he 
swung. A full-arm sweep—razor-edge 
shearing, crunching through plated, 
corded throat—grisly head floating one 
way, horrid body the other! 

Then an attack in waves of his own 
men! The Overlords knew what was 
toward. They commanded their slaves 
to abate the nuisance, and the Gray 
Lensman was buried under an avalanche 
of furious, although unarmed, hu- 
manity. 

“Chase ‘em off me, will you, Wor- 
sel?” Kinnison pleaded. “You're husky 
enough to handle ‘em all—I’m not. Hold 
em off while Bus and I polish off this 
crowd, huh?” And Worsel did so. 

Van Buskirk, scorning Kinnison’s ad- 
vice, had seized the biggest thing in 
sight, only to relinquish it sheepishly— 
he might as well have attempted to wield 
a bridge-girder! He finally selected a 
tiny bar, only half an inch in diameter 
and scarcely six feet long; but he found 
that even this sliver was more of a 
bludgeon than any spaceaxe he had ever 
swung. 

Then the armed pair went joyously to 
war, the Tellurian with his knife, the 
Valerian with his magic wand. When 
the Overlords saw that a fight to the 
finish was inevitable they also seized 
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weapons and fought with the desperation 
of the cornered rats they were. This, 
however, freed Worsel from guard duty, 
since the monsters were fully occupied 
in defending themselves. He seized a 
length of chain, wrapped six feet of tail 
in an unbreakable anchorage around a 
torture rack, and set viciously to work. 

Thus again the intrepid three, the 
only minions of civilization theretofore 
to have escaped alive from the clutches 
of the Overlords of Delgon, fought side 
by side. Van Buskirk particularly was 
in his element. He was used to a 
gravity almost three times Earth’s; he 
was accustomed to enormously heavy, al- 
most viscous air. This stuff, thick as 
it was, tasted infinitely better than the 
vacuum that Tellurians liked to breathe. 
It let a man wse his strength; and the 
gigantic Dutchman waded in happily, 
swinging his frightfully massive weapon 
with devastating effect. Crunch! 
Splash! THWUCK! When that bar 
struck it did not stop. It went through; 
blood, brains, smashed heads and dis- 
membered limbs flying in all directions. 
And Worsel’s lethal chain, driven irre- 
sistibly at the end of the twenty-five- 
foot lever of his free length of body, 
clanked, hummed, and snarled its way 
through reptilian flesh. And, while 
Kinnison was puny indeed in comparison 
with his two brothers-in-arms, he had 
selected a weapon which would make 
his skill count; and his wicked knife 
stabbed, sheared, and trenchantly bit. 

And thus, instead of dealing out 
death, the Overlords died. 


XVI. 

THE CARNAGE over, Kinnison made 
his way to the control board, which was 
more or less standard in type. Thera 
were, however some instruments new 
to him; and these he examined with 
care, tracing their leads throughout their 
lengths with his sense of perception 
before he touched a switch. Then he 
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pulled out three plungers, one after the 
other. 

There was a jarring thunk! and a 
reversal of the inexplicable, 
sensations he had experienced previ- 
ously. They ceased; the ships, solid 
now and still locked side by side, lay 
again in open, familiar space. 

“Back to the Dauntless,” Kinnison di- 
rected, tersely, and they went; taking 
with them the bodies of the slain patrol- 
men. The ten who had been tortured 
were dead; twelve more had _ perished 
under the mental forces or the physical 
blows of the Overlords. Nothing could 
be done for any of them save to take their 
remains back to Tellus. 

“What do we do with this ship? Let’s 
burn her out, huh?” asked Van Buskirk. 

“Not on Tuesdays—the College of 
Science would fry me to a crisp in my 
own lard if I did,” Kinnison retorted. 
“We take her in, as is. Where are we, 


sickening 


| Worsel ? Howe you and the navigator 
| found out yet?” 


"Way, ‘way out—almost out of the 
Galaxy.” Worsel replied, and one of 
the computers recited a string of num- 
bers, then added, 
could have come so far in that short a 
time.” 


“T don’t see how we 


“How much time was it—got any 
idea?” Kinnison asked, pointedly. 

“Why, by the chronometers— Oh—” 
the man’s voice trailed off. 

“You're getting the idea. Wouldn't 
have surprised me much if we'd been 
clear out of the 
Hyperspace is funny that way, they say. 


known universe 


Don't know a thing about it myself, ex- 
| cept that we were in it for a while, but 
that’s enough for me.” 

sack to Tellus they drove at the high- 
est practicable speed, and at Prime Base 
scientists swarmed over and throughout 
the Boskonian vessel. 
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dynge is mad as a cateagle about your 
report of that vortex, or tunnel, or what- 
ever it was. He says your lack of appre- 
ciation of the simplest fundamentals is 
something pitiful, or words to that effect. 
He’s going to blast you to a cinder as 
soon as he gets hold of you.” 

“Vell, ve can’t all be first violiners in 
der orchestra, some of us got to push 
vind through der trombone,” Kinnison 
quoted, philosophically. “I done my 
darnedest. How’s a guy going to report 
accurately on something he can’t hear, 
see, feel, smell, taste, or sense? But I 
heard that they’ve solved that thing of 
the interpenetrability of the two kinds 
of matter. What’s the low-down on 
that?” 

“Cardynge says it’s simple. Maybe it 
is, but I’m a technician myself, not a 
mathematician. As near as I can get 
it, the Overlords and their stuff were 
treated or conditioned with an oscillatory 
wave of some kind, so that under the 
combined action of the fields generated 
by the ship and the shore station all 
their substance was rotated almost out 
of space. Not out of space, exactly, 
either, more like, say, very nearly one 
hundred eighty degrees out of phase; 
so that two bodies—one untreated, our 
stuff—could occupy the same place at 
the same time without perceptible inter- 
ference. The failure of either force, such 
as your cutting the ship’s generators, 
would relieve the strain.” 

“It did more than that—it destroyed 
the vortex . . . but it might, at that,” 
the Lensman went on, thoughtfully. “It 
could very well be that only that one 
special force, exerted in the right place 
relative to the home-station generator, 
could bring the vortex into being. But 
how about that heavy stuff, common to 
both planes, or phases, of matter?” 

“Synthetic, they say. Not as dense 
as it appears—that’s due largely to field- 
action, too. They’re working on it 
now.” 

“Thanks for the dope. I’ve got to 
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fli—got a date with Haynes. I'll see 
Cardynge later and let him get it off his 
chest,” and the Lensman strode away 
toward the Port Admiral’s office. 


Haynes greeted him cordially; then, 
at sight of the storm signals flying in the 
Gray Lensman’s eyes, he sobered. 

“OX,” he said, wearily. “If we have 
to go over this again, unload it, Kim.” 

“Twenty-two good men,” Kinnison 
said, harshly. “I murdered them. Just 
as surely, if not quite as directly, as 
though I brained them with a space- 
axe.” 

“In one way, if you look at it fanati- 
cally enough, yes,” the older man ad- 
mitted, much to Kinnison’s surprise. “I 
am not asking you to look at it in a 
broader sense, because you probably 
can't—yet. Some things you can do 
alone ; some things you can do even better 
alone than with help. I have never 
objected; nor shall I ever object to 
your going alone on such missions, how- 
ever dangerous they may be. That is, 
and will be, your job. What you are 
forgetting in the luxury of giving way 
to your emotions is that the Patrol comes 
first. The Patrol is of vastly greater 
importance than the lives of any man 
or group of men in it.” 

“But I know that, sir,” protested 
Kinnison. “I—” 

“You have a peculiar way: of showing 
it, then,” the Admiral broke in. “You 
say that you killed twenty-two men. 
Admitting it for the moment, which 
would you say was better for the Patrol 
—to lose those twenty-two good men in 
a successful and productive operation, 
or to lose the life of one Unattached 
Lensman without gaining any informa- 
tion or any other benefit whatever 
thereby ?” 

“Why . .. I— If you look at it 
that way, sir—” Kinnison still knew 
that he was right, but in that form the 
question answered itself. 

“That is the only way it can be looked 
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at,” the old man returned, flatly. “No 
heroics on your part, no maudlin senti- 
mentality. Now, as a Lensman, is it 
your considered judgment that it is best 
for the Patrol that you traverse that 
hyperspatial vortex alone, or with all 
the resources of the Dauntless at your 
command ?” 

Kinnison’s face was white and 
strained. He could not lie to the Port 
Admiral. Nor could he tell the truth, 
for the dying agonies of those fiendishly 
tortured boys still racked him to the 
core. 

“But I can’t order men into any such 
death as that,” he broke out, finally. 

“You must,” Haynes replied, inexor- 
ably. “Either you take the ship as she 
is .or else you call for volunteers—and 
you know what that would mean.” 

Kinnison did, too well. The surviv- 
ing personnel of the two Brittanias, the 
full present complement of the Daunt- 
less, the crews of every other ship in 
Base, practically everybody on the 
Reservation—Haynes himself certainly, 
even Lacy and old von Hohendorff, 
everybody, even or especially if they 
had no business on such a trip as that— 
would volunteer ; and every man jack of 
them would yell his head off at being 
left out. Each would have a thousand 
reasons for going. 

“QX, I suppose. You win.” Kinni- 
son submitted, although with ill grace, 
rebelliously. “But I don’t like it, nor 
any part of it. It clogs my jets.” 

“I know it, Kim,” Haynes put a hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder, tightening his 
fingers. “We all have to do it, it’s part 
of the job. But remember always, Lens- 
man, that the Patrol is not an army of 
mercenaries or conscripts. Any one of 
them—just as would you yourself— 
would go out there, knowing that it 
meant death in the torture chamber of 
the Overlords, if in so doing he knew 
that he could help to end the torture and 
the slaughter of noncombatant men, 
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women, and children that is now going 
- 


on. 


KINNISON walked slowly back to the 
Field; silenced, but not convinced. 
There was something screwy somewhere. 
but he couldn’t— 

“Just a moment, young man!” came a 
sharp, irritated voice. “I have been 
looking for you. At what time do you 
propose to set out for that which is 
being so loosely called the ‘hyperspatial 
vortex’ ?” 

He pulled himself out of his abstrac- 
tion to see Sir Austin Cardygne. Testy, 
irascible, impatient, and vitriolic of 
tongue, he had always reminded Kinni- 
son of a frantic hen attempting to mother 
a brood of ducklings. 

“Hi, Sir Austin! Tomorrow—hour 
fifteen. Why?” The Lensman had too 
much on his mind to be ceremonious 
with this mathematical nuisance. 

“Because I find that I must ac- 
company you, and it is most damnably 
inconvenient, sir. The Society meets 
Tuesday week, and that ass Weingarde 
will—” 

“Huh?” Kinnison ejaculated. “Who 
told you that you had to go along, or 
that you even could, for that matter?” 

“Don’t be a fool, young man!” the 
peppery scientist advised. “It should 
be apparent even to your feeble intelli- 
gence that after your fiasco, your inex- 
cusable negligence in not reporting even 
the most elementary vectorial-tensorial 
analysis of that extremely important vor- 
tex, someone with at least a rudimentary 
brain should—” 

“Hold on, Sir Austin!” Kinnison in- 
terrupted the harangue, “Do you mean 
to say that you want to come along 
just to study the mathematics of that 
damn—” 

“Just to study it!” shrieked the old 
man, almost tearing his hair. “You 
dolt—you blockhead! My God, why 
should anything with such a brain be 
permitted to live? Don’t you even know, 
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Kinnison, that in that vortex lies the 
solution of one of the greatest problems 
in all science ?” 

“Never occurred to me,” the Lens- 
man replied, unruffled by the old man’s 
acid fury. He had had weeks of it, at 
the Conference. 

“It is imperative that I go.” = Sir 
Austin was still acerbic, but the in- 
tensity of his passion ws abating. “I 
must analyze those fields, their patterns, 
interactions and reactions, myself. Un- 
skilled observations are useless, as you 
learned to your sorrow, and this oppor- 
tunity is priceless—possibly it is unique. 
Since the data must be not only complete 
but also entirely authoritative, I myselt 
must go. That is clear, is it not, even 
to you “i 

“No. Hasn't anybody told you that 
everybody aboard is simply flirting with 
the undertaker ?” 

“Nonsense! I have subjected the af- 


fair, every phase of it, to a rigid satis- 
tical analysis. The probability is signifi- 
cantly greater than zero—oh, ever so 
much greater, almost point one nine, in 
fact—that the ship will return, with my 
notes.” 

“But listen, Sir Austin,” Kinnison ex- 
plained patiently. “*You won't have time 
to study the generators at the other end, 
even if the folks there felt inclined to 
give us the chance. Our object 1s to 
blow the whole thing clear out of space.” 

“Of course, of course—certainly! The 
mere generating mechanisms are 1m- 
material. Analyses of the forces them- 
selves are the sole desiderata. Vectors— 
tensors—performance of mechanisms in 
reception—ethereal and — subethereal 
phenomena—propagation—extinction — 
phase angles—complete and accurate 
data upon hundreds of such items— 
slighting even one would be calamitous. 
Having this material, however, the 
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analyze it, so that the Conference may 
exhaust its_real possibilities.” 
Kinnison looked down at the wispy 


Here was some- 
thing he had never suspected. Cardynge 
was a scientific wizard, he knew. That 
he had a phenomenal mind there was 
of doubt, but the Lensman 
had never thought of him as being physi- 
cally brave. 
he decided. It was something bigger— 
better. Transcendent. An utter self- 
lessness, a devotion to science so com- 
plete that neither nor 
even life itself could be given any con- 
sideration whatever 
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“You think, then, 
worth sacrificing the 
dred men, including yours and mine, 
get?” Kinnison asked, earnestly. 

“Certainly, or a hundred times that 
many,” Cardynge snapped, testily. “You 
heard me say, did you not, that this op- 
portunity is priceless, and may very well 
be unique?” 

“QX, you can come,” and Kinnison 
went on into the Dauntless. 
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up, still wondering. Perhaps he was 
taking himself too seriously. Perhaps 
he was, as Haynes had more than inti- 
mated, indulging in mock heroics. 

He prowled about. The two ships 
of space were still locked together. They 
would fly together to and along that 
dread tunnel, and he had to see that 
everything was on the green. 

He went into the wardroom. One 
young officer was thumping the piano 
right tunefully and a dozen others were 
rending the atmosphere with joyous 
song. In that room any formality or “as 
you were” signal was unnecessary; the 
whole bunch fell upon their commander 
gleefully and with a complete lack of 
restraint, in a vociferous hilarity very 
evidently neither forced nor assumed. 

Kinnison went on with his tour. 
“What was it?” he demanded of him- 
self. Haynes didn’t feel guilty. Car- 
dynge was worse—he would kill forty 
thousand men, including the Lensman 
and himself, without batting an eye. 
These kids didn’t give a damn. Their 
fellows had been slain by the Overlords, 
the Overlords had in turn been slain. 
All square—QX. Their turn next? So 
what? Kinnison himself did not want 
to die—he wanted to live—but if his 
number came up that was part of the 
game. 

What was it, this willingness to give 
up life itself for an abstraction? Science, 
the Patrol, Civilization—notoriously un- 
grateful mistresses. Why? Some 
inner force—some compensation defying 
sense, reason, or analysis? 

Whatever it was, he had it, too. Why 
deny it to others? What in all the nine 
hells of Valeria was he griping about? 

“Maybe /’m nuts!” he concluded, and 
gave the word to blast off. 

To blast off—to find and to traverse 
wholly that awful hypertube, at whose 
far terminus there would be lurking no 
man knew what. 


XVII. 


OUT IN SPACE Kinnison called the en- 
tire crew to a mass meeting, in which 
he outlined to them as well as he could 
that which they were about to face. 

“The Boskonian ship will undoubtedly 
return automatically to her dock,” he 
concluded. “That there is probably 
docking space for only one ship is im- 
material, since the Dauntless will remain 
free. That ship is not manned, as you 
know, because no one knows what is 
going to happen when the fields are re- 
leased in the home dock. Consequences 
may be disastrous to any foreign, un- 
treated matter within her. Some signal 
will undoubtedly be given upon landing, 
although we have no means of knowing 
what that signal will be and Sir Austin 
has pointed out that there can be no com- 
munication between that ship and her 
base until her generators have been cut. 

“Since we also will be in hyperspace 
until that time, it is clear that the gener- 
ator must be cut from within the vessel. 
Electrical and mechanical relays are out 
of the question. Therefore two of our 
personnel will keep alternate watches in 
her control room, to pull the necessary 
switches. I am not going to order any 
man to such a duty, nor am I going to 
ask for volunteers. If the man on duty 
is not killed outright—this is a distinct 
possibility, although not a probability— 
speed in getting back here will be de- 
cidedly of the essence. It seems to me 
that the best interests of the Patrol will 
be served by having the two fastest mem- 
bers of our force on watch. Time trials 
from the Boskonian panel to our air lock 
are, therefore, now in order.” 

This was Kinnison’s device for taking 
the job himself. He, was, he knew, the 
fastest man aboard, and he proved it. 
He negotiated the distance in seven 
seconds flat, over half a second faster 
than any other member of the crew. 
Then : 


“Well, if you small, slow runts are 
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done playing creepie-mousie, get out of 
the way and let folks run that really 
can,’ Van Buskirk boomed. “Come on, 
Worsel, I see where you and I are going 
to get ourselves a job.” 

“But see here, you can’t!” Kinnison 
protested, aghast. ‘I said members of 
the crew.” 

“No, you didn’t,” the Valerian con- 
tradicted. ‘You said ‘two of our per- 
sonnel,’ and if Worsel and I ain’t per- 
sonnel, what are we? We'll leave it to 
Sir Austin.” 

“Indubitably ‘personnel,’ ”’ the arbiter 
decided, taking a moment from the 
apparatus he was setting up. “Your 
statement that speed is a prime requisite 
is also binding.” 

Whereupon the winged Velantian flew 
and wriggled the distance in two sec- 
onds, and the steel-thewed Dutch Vale- 
rian ran it in three! 

“You big, knot-headed Valerian ape!” 
Kinnison hissed a malevolent thought ; 
not as the expedition’s commander to a 
subordinate, but as an outraged friend 
speaking plainly to friend. ‘“You knew 
I wanted that job myself, you clunker— 
damn your thick, hard crust!” 

“Well, so did I, you poor, spindly 
little Tellurian wart, and so did Worsel,” 
the giant warrior shot back in kind. 
“Besides it’s for the good of the Patrol 
—you said so yourself! Comb that 
out of your whiskers, half-portion!” he 
added, with a wide and toothy grin, as 
he swaggered away, lightly brandishing 
his ponderous mace. 

The run to the point in space where 
the vortex had been was made on sched- 
ule. Switches drove home, most of the 
fabric ef the enemy vessel went out of 
phase, the voyagers experienced the 
weirdly uncomfortable acceleration along 
an impossible vector, and the familiar 
firmament disappeared into an impal- 
pable but impenetrable murk of feature- 
less, textureless gray. 

Sir Austin was in his element. In- 
deed, he was in the seventh heaven of 
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rapture as he observed, recorded, and 
calculated. He chuckled over his inter- 
ferometers, he clucked over his meters, 
now and again he emitted shrill whoops 
of triumph as a particularly abstruse bit 
of knowledge was torn from its lair. He 
strutted, he gloated, he practically purred 
as he recorded upon the tape still an- 
other momentous conclusion or a gravid 
equation, each couched in terms of such 
incomprehensibly formidable mathe- 
matics that no one not a member of the 
Conference of Scientists could even 
dimly perceive its meaning. 

Cardynge finished his work ; and, after 
doing everything that could be done to 
insure the safe return to Science of his 
priceless records, he simply preened him- 
self. He wasn’t like an old hen, after 
all, Kinnison decided. More like a lean, 
gray tomcat. Qne that has just eaten 
the canary and, contemplatively srnooth- 
ing his whiskers, is full of pleasant, if 
somewhat sanguine visions of what he 
is going to do to those other felines at 
that next meeting. 

Time wore on. A long time? Ora 
short? Who could tell? What pos- 
sible measure of that unknown and in- 
trinsically unknowable concept exists or 
can exist in that fantastic region of— 
hyperspace? Interspace? Pseudospace? 
Call it what you like. 


TIME, as has been said, wore on. The 
ships arrived at the enemy base, the 
landing signal was given. Worsel, on 
duty at the time, recognized it for 
what it was—with his brain that was a 
foregone conclusion. He threw the 
switches, then flew and wriggled as even 
he had never done before, hurling a 
thought as he came. 

And as the Velantian, himself in the 
throes of weird deceleration, tore through 
the thinning atmosphere, the queasy 
Gray Lensman watched the development 
about them of a forbiddingly inimical 
scene. 

They were materializing upon a land- 


ing field of sorts, a smooth and level 
expanse of black igneous rock. Two 
suns, one hot and close, one pale and 
distant, cast the impenetrable shadows 
so characteristic of an airless world. 
Dwarfed by distance, but still massively, 
craggily tremendous, there loomed the 
encircling rampart of the volcanic crater 
upon whose floor the fortress lay. 

And what a fortress! New—raw— 
crude—but fanged with armament of 
might. There was the typically Bos- 
konian dome of control, there were 
powerful ships of war in their cradles, 
there beside the Dauntless was very evi- 
dently the power plant in which was 
generated the cryptic force which made 
interdimensional transit an actuality. 
But, and here was the saving factor 
which the Lensman had dared only half 
hope to find, those ultrapowerful de- 
fensive mechanisms were mounted to re- 
sist attack from without, not from 
within. It had not occurred to the foe, 
even as a possibility, that the Patrol 
might come upon them in panoply of war 
through their own hyperspatial tube! 

Kinnison knew that it was useless to 
assault that dome. He could, perhaps, 
crack its screens with his primaries, but 
he did not have enough stuff to reduce 
the whole establishment and therefore 
could not use the primaries at all. Since 
the enemy had been taken completely by 
surprise, however, he had a lot of time— 
at least a minute, perhaps a trifle more 
—and in that time the old Dauntless 
could do a lot of damage. The power 
plant came first ; that was what they had 
come gut here to get. 

“All secondaries fire at will!” Kin- 
nison barked into his microphone. He 
was already at his conning board, every 
man of the crew was at his station. “All 
of you who can reach twenty-seven, 
three-oh-eight, hit it—hard. The rest of 
you do as you please.” 

Every beam which could be brought 
to bear upon the powerhouse, and there 
were plenty of them, flamed out practi- 
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cally as one. The building stood for an 
instant, starkly outlined in a raging 
inferno of incandescence, then slumped 
down flabbily; its upper, nearer parts 
flaring away in clouds of sparklingly 
luminous vapor even as its lower mem- 


bers flowed sluggishly together in 
streams of molted metal. Deeper and 
deeper bored the frightful beams; 


foundations, subcellars, structural mem- 
bers and Gargantuan mechanisms unit- 
ing with the obsidian of the crater’s floor 
to form a lake of bubbling, frothing lava. 

“QOX—that’s good !”” Kinnison 
snapped. “Scatter your stuff, fellows— 
hit em!” 

Kinnison then spoke to Henderson, 
his chief pilot. “Lift us up a bit, Hen, 
to give the beys a better sight. Be ready 
to flit, fast; ail hell’s going to be out 
for noon any second now!” 

Ships—warships of Boskone’s mighti- 
est—caught cold. Some crewless ; some 
half-manned; none ready for the stun- 
ning surprise attack of the Patrolmen. 
Through and through them the ruthless 
beams tore; leaving, not ships, but non- 
descript masses of half-fused metal. 
Hangars, machine shops, supply depots, 
suffered the same fgte; a good~third 
of the establishment became a smoking, 
smoldering heap of junk. 

Then, one by one, the fixed-mount 
weapons of the enemy, by dint of what 
Herculean efforts can only be surmised, 
were brought to bear upon the bold in- 


vader. Brighter and brighter flamed 
her prodigiously powerful defensive 
screens. Number One faded out; 


crushed flat by the hellish energies of 
Boskone’s projectors. Number Two 
flared into ever more spectacular pyro- 
technics, until soon even its tremendous 
resources of power became inadequate— 
blotchily, in discrete areas, clinging to 
existence when all the might of its Me- 
donian generators and transmitters, it, 
too, began to fall. 

“Better we flit, Hen, while we're all 
in one piece—right now,” Kinnison ad- 
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vised the pilot then. “And I don’t mean 
loaf, either. Let’s see you burn a 
hole in the ether.” 

Henderson’s fingers swept over his 
board, depressing to maximum and 
locking down key aiter key. Blast after 
blast flared from her jets of energies of 
an intensity almost to pale the brilliance 
of the madly warring screens, and to 
Boskone’s observers the immense Patrol 
raider vanished from all ken. 


At that drive, the Dauntless incom- 
prehensible maximum, there was little 
danger of pursuit: for, as well as being 
the biggest and the most powerfully 
armed, she was also the fastest thing in 
space. 

Out in open intergalactic space—safe 
—discipline went by the board as though 
on signal and all hands joined in a re- 
lease of pent-up emotion. Kinnison 
threw off his armor and, seizing the 
scandalized and highly outraged Car- 
dynge, spun him around in dizzying, 
though effortless circles. 

“Didn't lose a man—NOT A MAN!” 
he yelled, exuberantly. 

He plucked the now idle Henderson 
from his board and wrestled with him, 
only to drift lightly away, ahead of a 
tremendous slap aimed at his back by 
Van Buskirk. Inertialessness takes most 
of the edge off rough housing, but the 
performance did relieve the tension and 
soon the ebullient youths quieted down. 

The enemy base was located well out- 
side the Galaxy. Not, as Kinnison had 
feared, in the Second Galaxy, but in a 
star cluster not too far removed from 
the first. Hence the flight to Prime 
Base did not take long. 

Sir Austin Cardynge was more like 
a self-satisfied tomcat than ever as he 
gathered up his records, gave a corps 
of aides minute instructions regarding 
the packing of his equipment, and set 
out, figuratively but very evidently lick- 
ing his chops, rehearsing the scene in 
which he would confound his allegedly 
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learned fellows, especially that insuffer- 
able puppy, that upstart Weingarde. 

“And that’s that,’ Kinnison concluded 
his informal report to Haynes. “They're 
all washed up, there, at least. Before 
they can rebuild, you can wipe out the 
whoie nest. If there should happen to 
be one or two more such bases, the boys 
know now how to handle them. I 
think I’d better be getting back onto my 
own job, don’t you?” 

“Probably so,” Haynes thought for 
moments, then continued: “Can you use 
help, or can you work better alone?” 

“T’ve been thinking about that. The 
higher the tougher, and it might not 
be a bad idea at all to have Worsel 
standing by in my speedster; close by 
and ready all the time. He’s pretty 
much of an army himself, mental and 
physical. QX?” 

“Can do,” and thus it came about 
that the good ship Dauntless flew again. 
this time out Borova way; her sole 
freight a sleek black speedster and a 
rusty, battered meteor-tug, her passen- 
gers a sinuous Velantian and a husky 
Tellurian. 


“Sort of a thin time for you, 
man, I’m afraid.” Kinnison leaned un- 
concernedly against the towering pillar 
of his friend’s tail, whereupon four or 
five grotesquely stalked eyes curled out 
at him speculatively. To these two, 
each other’s appearance and shape were 
neither repulsive nor strange. They 
vere friends, in the deepest, truest sense. 
‘“He’s so hideous that he’s positively dis- 
tinguished-looking,’ each had boasted 
more than once of the other to friends 
of his own race. 

“Nothing like that.” The Velantian 
flashed out a leather wing and flipped 
his tail aside in a playfully unsuccessful 
attempt to catch the Earthman off bal- 
ance. “Some day, if you ever learn 
really to think, you will discover that 
a few weeks’ solitary, undisturbed and 
concentrated thought is a rare treat. To 


old 


have such an opportunity in the line of | 
duty makes it a pleasure unalloyed.” 

“IT always did think that you were 
slightly screwy at times, and now I 
know it,” Kinnison retorted, uncon- 
vinced. “Thought is—or should be—a 
means to an end, not as end in itself; 
but if that’s your idea of a wonderful | 
time I’m glad to be able to give it to 
you,” 


Tuey disembarked carefully in far 
space, the complete absence of spectators 
assured by the warship’s fullest reach of 
detectors, and Kinnison again went down | 
to Miners’ Rest. Not, this time, to | 
carouse. Miners were not carousing | 
there. Instead, the whole asteroid was | 
buzzing with news of the fabulously | 
rich finds which were being made in the 
distant solar system of Tressilia. 

Kinnison had known that the news 
would be there, for it was at his instruc- 
tions that those rich meteors had been 
placed there to be found. Tressilia II 
was the home of the Regional Director 
with whom the Gray Lensman had 
important business to transact; he had | 
to have a solid reason, not a mere ex- 
cuse, for Bill Williams to leave Borova 
for Tressilia. 


The lure of wealth, then as ever, was 
stronger even than that of drink or of 
drug. Miners came to revel, but in- 
stead they outfitted in haste and hied 
themselves to the new Klondike. Nor 
was this anything out of the ordinary. 
Such stampedes occurred every once in 
a while, and Strongheart and his minions 
were not unduly concerned. They'd be | 
back, and in the meantime there was the 
profit on a lot of metal and an excess 
profit due to the skyrocketing prices of 
supplies. 

“You too, Bill?” Strongheart asked 
without surprise. 

“Tl tell the, Universe!” came ready 
answer. “If there’s metal there, I'll 
find it, pal.” In making this declara- 
tion he was not boasting, he was merely 
voicing a simple truth. By this time the 
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| knew for a fact that Wild Bill Williams, 


of Aldebaran II could find -metal if 
metal was there to be found. 
“Tf it’s a bloomer, Bill, come back,” 


the divekeeper urged. ‘Come back any- 


way when you've worked it a couple of 
drunks.” 
“T'll do that, Strongheart old pal, I 


| sure will,” the Lensman agreed, amiably 


enough. “You run a nice joint here 
and I like it.” 

Thus Kinnison went to the asteroid 
belts of Tressilia and there Bill Williams 
found rich metal. Or, more precisely, 
he dumped out into space and then re- 


covered a very special meteor indeed— 


| one in whose fabrication Kinnison’s own 
| treasure-trove had played a leading part 


He did not find it the first day, of 
course, nor during the first week—it 
would be a trifle smelly to have even 
Wild Bill strike it rich too soon—but 


after a decent interval of time. 


His Tressilian find had to be very 


| much worth while, far too much so to 


be left to chance ; for Edmund Crownin- 
shield, the Regional Director, inhabited 
no such rawly obvious dive as Miners’ 
Rest. He catered only to the upper 
crust; meteor miners and other similar 
scum were never permitted to enter his 
door. 


When Kinnison repaired the Bergen- 


| holm of the Borovan spaceliner he had, 


| by sheerest accident, laid the ground- 


work of a perfect approach, and now 
he was taking advantage of the circum- 
stance. That incident had been reported 
widely: it was well known that Wild 
Bill Williams had been a gentleman 
once. If he should strike it rich—really 
rich—what would be more natural thar 
that he should forsake the noisesome 
space hells he had been wont to frequent 
in favor of such glided palaces of sin as 
the Crown-On-Shield ? 

In due time, then, Kinnison “found 
his special meteor, which was big enough 
and rich enough so that any miner 
would have taken it to a Patrol station 
instead of to a space robber. He dis- 
posed of his whole load by analysis; 
then, with more money in the bank than 


” 


William Williams had ever dreamed of 
having, he hesitated visibly before em- 
barking upon one of the gorgeous, 
spectacular sprees from which he had 
derived his nickname. He hesitated; 
then, with an effort apparent to all ob- 
servers, he changed his mind. 

He had been a gentleman once, he 
would be again. He had his hair cut, 
he had himself shaved every day. Mani- 
curists dug away and scrubbed away 
the ingrained grime from his hard- 
ened, meteor-miner’s paws. His nails, 
even, became pink and glossy. He bought 
clothes, including the full-dress shorts, 
barrel-top jacket, an¢’ voluminous cloak 
of the Aldebaranian gentleman, and wore 
them with easy grace. 

And in the meantime he was drink- 
ing steadily. He drank, however, only 
the choicest beverages ; decorously and— 
for him—sparingly. Thus, while he was 
seldom what could be called strictly 
sober, he was never really drunk. He 
shunned low resorts, living in the best 
hotels and frequenting only the finest 
taverns. The finest, that is, with one 
exception, the Crown-On-Shield. Not 
only did he not go there, he never spoke 
of or would discuss the place. It was 
as though for him it did not exist. 

Occasionally he escorted—oh, so cor- 
rectly !—a charming companion to sup- 
per or to the theater, but ordinarily he 
was alone. Alone by choice. Aloof, 
austere, possibly not quite sure of him- 
self. He rebuffed all attempts to in- 
veigle him into anyone of the numerous 
cliques with which the “upper crust”’ 
abounded. He waited for what he knew 
would come. 


UNDERLINGS of gradually increasing 
numbers and importance came to him 
with invitations to the Crown-On-Shield, 
but he refused them all; curtly, definitely, 
and without giving reason or excuse. In 
the light of what he was going to do 
there he could not be seen in the place 
unless and until it was clear to all that 
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the visit was not of his design. Finally 
Crowninshield himself met the ex-miner 
as though by accident. 

“Why haven’t you been out to our 
place, Mr. Williams?” he asked, heartily. 

“Because I didn’t want to, and don’t 
want to.” Kinnison replied, flatly and 
definitely. 

“But why?” demanded the Boskonian 
Director, this time in genuine surprise. 
“It’s getting talked about—everybody 
comes to the Crown!—people are won- 
dering why you never even look in 
on us.” 

“You know who I am, don’t you?” 
The Lensman’s voice was coldly level, 
uninflected. 

“Certainly. William Williams, for- 
merly of Alderbaran II.” 

“No. Wild Bill Williams, meteor 
miner. The Crown-On-Shield boasts 
that it does not solicit the patronage 
of men of my profession. If I go there. 
some dim-wit will start blasting off about 
miners. Then you'll have the job of 
mopping him up off the floor with a 
sponge and the Patrol will be after me 
with a speedster. Thanks just the same, 
but none of that for me.” 

“Oh, is that all?” Crowninshield 
smiled in relief. ‘Perhaps a natural 
misapprehension, Mr. Williams, but you 
are entirely mistaken. It is true that 
practicing miners do not find our society 
congenial, but you are no longer a miner 
and we never refer to any man’s past. 
As an Aldebaranian gentleman we would 
welcome you. And, in the extremely re- 
mote contingency to which you refer, I 
assure you that you would not have to 
act. Any guest so boorish would be 
expelled.” 

“In that case I would really enjoy 
spending a little time with you. It has 
been a long time since I associated with 
persons of breeding,” he explained, with 
engaging candor. 

“T’ll have a boy see to the transfer of 
your things,” and thus the Gray Lens- 
man allowed the zwilnik to persuade him 
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to visit the one place in the Universe 
where he most ardently wished to be. 

For days in the new -environment 
everything went on with the utmost 
decorum and circumspection, but Kinni- 
son was not deceived. They would feel 
him out some way, just as effectively if 
not as crassly as did the zwilniks of 
Miners’ Rest. They would have to— 
this was Regional Headquarters. At 
first he had been suspicious of thionite, 
but since the high-ups were not wearing 
anti-thionite plugs in their nostrils, he 
wouldn’t have to either. 

Then one. evening a_ girl—young, 
pretty, vivacious—approached him, a 
pinch of purple powder between her fin- 
gers. As the Gray Lensman he knew 
that the stuff was not thionite, but as 
William Williams he did not. 

“Do have a tiny smell of thionite, Mr. 
Williams!” she urged, coquettishly, and 
made as though to blow it into his face. 

Williams reacted strangely, but in- 
stantaneously. He ducked with startling 
speed and the flat of his palm smacked 
ringingly against the girl’s cheek. He 
did not slap her hard—it looked and 
sounded much worse than it really was 
—the only actual force was in the follow- 
up push that sent her flying across the 
room. 

“Whatja mean, you? You can’t slap 
girls around like that here!” and the 
chief bouncer came at him with a rush. 

This time the Lensman did not pull 
his punch. He struck with everything 
he had, from heels to fingertips. Such 
was the sheer brute power of the blow 
that the bouncer literally somersaulted 
the length of the room, bringing up with 
a crash against the distant wall; so ac- 
curate was its placement that the victim, 
while not killed outright, would be un- 
conscious for many hours to come. 

Others turned then, and paused; for 
Williams was not running away ; he was 
not even giving ground. Instead, he 
stood lightly poised upon the balls of 
his feet, knees bent the veriest trifle, 
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arms hanging at ready, eyes as hard and 
as cold as the iron meteorites of the 
space he knew so well. 

“Any others of you damn zwilniks 
want to make a pass at me?” he de- 
manded, and a concerted gasp arose: 
the word “zwilnik” was in those circles 
far worse than a mere fighting word. 
Jt was absolutely taboo: it was never, 
under any circumstance, uttered. 

Nevertheless, no action was taken. At 
first the cold arrogance, the sheer effron- 
tery of the man’s pose held them in 
check; then they noticed one thing and 
remembered another, the combination 
of which gave them most emphatically 
to pause. 

No garment, even by the most de- 
liberate intent, could possibly have been 
designed as a better hiding place for 
DeLameters than the barrel-topped full- 
dress jacket of Aldebaran IT; and— 

Mr. William Williams, poised there in 
steel-spring readiness for action; so 
coldly self-confident ; so inexplicably, so 
scornfully derisive of that whole roomful 
of men not a few of whom he knew must 
be armed; was also the Wild Bill Wil- 
liams, meteor miner, who was widely 
known as the fastest and deadliest per- 
former with twin DeLameters who had 
ever infested space! 


XVIII. 


EDMUND CROWNINSHIELD sat in his 
office and seethed quietly, the all-per- 
vasive blueness of the Kalonian brought 
out even more prominently than usual 
by his mood. His plan to find out 
whether or not the ex-miner was a spy 
had backfired, badly. He had had re- 
ports from Euphrosyne that the fellow 
was not—could not be—a spy, and now 
his test had confirmed that conclusion, 
too thoroughly by far. He would have 
to do some mighty quick thinking and 
perhaps some salve-spreading or lose 
him. He certainly didn’t want to lose a 
client who had over a quarter of a mil- 


lion credits to throw away, and who 


and could not possibly resist his cravings for 
the alcohol and bentlam much longer! But 
curse him, what had the fellow meant 
iks by having a kit bag built of indurite, 
de- with a lock on it that not even his | 
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and Miss Carter is an exemplary young 
lady—” 

“Hoy was I to it wasn't thi- 
onite?’’ Williams demanded. “And as 
‘or your Miss Carter, as long as a woman 
acts like a lady I treat her like a lady, 
but if she acts like a zwilnik— 


know 


“Please, Mr. Williams—” 

“_T treat her like a zwilnik, and 
that’s that.” 

“Mr. Williams, please! Not that 
word, ever!” 

“No? A planetary idiosyncrasy, per- 
haps?” The ex-miner’s towering wrath 
abated into curiosity. “Now that you 

| mention it, I do not recall having heard 
| it lately, nor hereabouts. [or its use 


| he saw it, 


please accept my apology.” 

Oh, this was better. Crowninshield 
was making headway. The Alde- 
baranian didn’t even know thionite when 
and he had a rabid fear of it. 

‘There remains, then, the very 
peculiar circumstance of your wearing 
arms here in a quiet hotel—”’ 

“Who says I was armed?” 
demanded. 

“Why... I 


The proprietor was flabberg 


big 


only 


Kinnison 


it was assumed 
asted. 
The visitor threw off his coat bai re- 


moved his jacket, revealing a shirt of 
sheer glamorette through which could 


be plainly seen his hirsute chest and the 
smooth, bronzed skin his brawny 
shoulders. He strode over to his kit- 
unlocked it, and took out a double 
DeLameter harness, complete with in- 
struments. He donned the contraption, 
put on jacket and cloak—open, this 
latter—shrugged his shoulders a few 
times to settle the new burden into its 
wonted position, and turned again to the 


of 


bag. 


now, 


hotelkeeper. 

“This is the first time that 
worn this hardware since I came here,” 
said, quietly. “Having the name, 
however, you may take it upon the very 
best of authority that I will be armed 
during ghe remaining minutes of my visit 
here. With your permission, I shall 


I have 


he 


| leave now.” 


“Oh, no, that won't do, Sir, really.” 


| Crowninshield was almost abject at the 


and 


hat 
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prospect. “We should be desolated. 
Mistakes will happen, sir—planetary 
prejudices—misunderstandings. Give us 
a little more time to get really acquainted, 
sir—’” and thus it went. 

Finally Kinnison let himself be molli- 
fied into staying on. With true Alde- 
baranian mulishness, however, he wore 
his armament, proclaiming to all and 
sundry his sole reason therefor: “An 
Aldebaranian gentleman, sir, keeps his 
word; however lightly or under what- 
ever circumstances given. I said that 
I would wear these things as long as I 
stay here; therefore wear them I must 
and I shall. I will leave here any time, 
sir, gladly; but while here I remain 
armed, every minute of every day.” 

And he did. He never drew them, 
was always and in every way a gentle- 
man. Nevertheless, the zwilniks were 
always uncomfortably conscious of the 
fact that those grim, formidable portables 
were there—always there and always 
ready. The fact that they themselves 
went armed with weapons deadly 
enough was all too little reassurance. 


Atways the quintessence of good be- 
havior, Kinnison began to relax his 
barriers of reserve. He began to drink 
—to buy, at least—more and more. He 
had taken regularly a little bentlam; 
now, as though his will to moderation 
had begun to go down, he took larger 
and larger doses. It was not a signifi- 
cant fact to any one, except himself, that 
the nearer drew the time for a certain 
momentous meeting the more he appar- 
ently drank and the larger the doses of 
bentlam became. 

Thus it was a purely unnoticed coin- 
cidence that it was upon the afternoon 
of the day during whose evening the 
conference was to be held that Williams’ 
quiet and gentlemanly drunkenness de- 
generated into a noisy and obstreperous 
carousal. As a climax he demanded— 
and obtained—the twenty-four units of 
bentlam which, his host knew, comprised 


the highest-ceiling dose of the old, un- 
regenerate mining days. They gave him 
the Titanic jolt, undressed him, put him 
carefully to bed upon a soft mattress 
covered with silken sheets and forgot 
him. 

Before the meeting every possible 
source of interruption or spying was 
checked, rechecked, and guarded against ; 
but no one even thought of suspecting 
the free-spending, hard-drinking, drug- 
soaked Williams. How could they? 

And so it came about that the Gray 
Lensman attended that meeting also; as 
insidiously and as successfully as he had 
the one upon Euphrosyne. It took 
longer, this time, to read the reports, 
notes, orders, addresses, and so on, for 
this was a Regional meeting, not merely 
a local one. However, the Lensman 
had ample time and was a fast reader 
withal; and in Worsel he had an aide 
who could tape the stuff as fast as he 
could send it in. Wherefore, when the 
meeting broke up Kinnison was well 
content. He had forged another link in 
his chain—was one link nearer to Bos- 
kone, his goal. 

As soon as Kinnison could walk with- 
out staggering he sought out his host. 
He was ashamed, embarrassed, bitterly 
and painfully humiliated; but he was 
still—or again—an Aldebaranian gentle- 
man. He had made a resolution, and 
gentlemen of that planet did not take 
their gentlemanliness lightly. 

“First, Mr. Crowinshield, I wish to 
apologize, most humbly, most pro- 
foundly, sir, for the fashion in which 
I have outraged your hospitality.” He 
could slap down a girl and half-kill a 
guard without loss of self-esteem, but no 
gentleman, however inebriated, should 
descend to such depths of commonness 
and vulgarity as he had plumbed here. 
Such conduct was inexcusable. “I have 
nothing whatever to say in defense or 
palliation of my conduct. I can only say 
that in order to spare you the task of 
ordering me out, I am leaving.” 
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“Oh, come, Mr. Williams, that is 
not at all necessary. Anyone is apt to 
take a drop too much occasionally. 
Really, my friend, you were not at all 
offensive, we have not even entertained 
the thought of your leaving us.” Nor 
had he. The ten thousand credits which 
the Lensman had thrown away during 
his spree would have condoned behavior 
a thousand times worse; but Crownin- 
shield did not refer to that. 

“Thank you for your courtesy, sir, 
but I remember some of my actions, and 
I blush with shame,” the Aldebaranian 
rejoined, stiffly. He was not to be 
mollified. “I could never look your 
other guests in the face again. I think, 
sir, that I can still be a gentleman; but 
until I am certain of the fact—until I 
know I can get drunk as a gentleman 
should—I am going to change my name 
and disappear. Until a happier day, 
sir, good-by.” 

Nothing could make the stiff-necked 
Williams change his mind, and leave he 
did, scattering five-credit notes abroad 
as he departed. However, he did not 
go far. As he had explained so care- 
fully to Crowinshield, William Williams 
did disappear—forever, Kinnison hoped ; 
he was all done with him—but the Gray 
Lensman made connections with Worsel. 

“Thanks, old man,” Kinnison shook 
one of the Velantian’s gnarled, hard 
hands, even though Worsel never had 
had much use for that peculiarly human 
gesture. “Nice work. I won’t need 
you for a while now, but I probably will 
later. If I succeed in getting the data 
I'll Lens it to you as usual for record— 
I'll be even less able than usual, I im- 
agine, to take recording apparatus with 
me. If I can’t get it I'll call you any- 
way, to help me make other arrange- 
ments. Clear ether, big fella!” 

“Luck, Kinnison,” and the two Lens- 
men went their separate ways; Worsel 
to Prime Base, the Tellurian on a long 
flit indeed. He had not been surprised 
to learn that the Galactic Director was 


not in the Galaxy proper, but in a star 
cluster; nor at the information that he 
whom he sought was one Jalte, a Ka- 
lonian. Boskone, Kinnison thought, 
was a highly methodical sort of a chap— 
he marked out the best way to do any- 
thing, and then stuck by it through thick 
and thin. 


KINNISON was almost wrong there, 
for not long afterward Boskone was 
called in session and that very question 
was discussed seriously and at length. 

“Granted that the Kalonians are good 
executives,” the new Ninth of Boskone 
argued. “They are strong of mind and 
do produce results. It cannot be 
claimed, however, that they are in any 
sense comparable to us of the Eich. 
Eichlan was thinking of replacing Hel- 
muth, but he put off acting until it was 
too late. 

“There are many factors to consider,” 
the First replied, gravely. “The planet 
is uninhabitable save for warm-blooded 
oxygen-breathers. The base is built for 
such, and such is the entire personnel. 
Years of time went into the construction 
there. One of us could not work effi- 
ciently alone, insulated against its heat 
and its atmosphere. If the whole dome 
were conditioned for us, we must needs 
train an entire new organization to man 
it. Then, too, the Kalonians have to 
work well in hand and, with all due re- 
spect to you and the others of your mind, 
it is by no means certain that even 
Eichlan could have saved Helmuth’s 
base had he been there. Eichlan’s own 
doubt upon this point had much to do 
with his delay in acting. In the end it 
comes down to efficiency, and some Ka- 
lonians are efficient. Jalte is one. And, 
while it may seem as though I am boast- 
ing of my own selection of directors, 
please note that Prellin, the Kalonian 
director upon Bronseca, seems to have 
been able to stop the advance of the 
Patrol.” 

“*Seems to’ may be too exactly de- 


comfort,” said another, 


scriptive for 

darkly. 
“That is always a possibility,” was 

conceded, “but whenever that Lensman 


has been able to act, he has acted. Our 
keenest observers can find no trace of 
his activities elsewhere, with the possi- 
ble exception of the misfunctioning of 
the experimental hyperspatial tube of 
our allies of Delgon. Some of us have 
from the first considered that venture 
ill-advised, premature: and its seizure 
by the Patrol smacks more of their able 
mathematical physicists than of a purely 
hypothetical, superhuman  Lensman. 
Therefore, it seems logical to assume 
that Prellin has stopped him. Our ob- 
servers report that the Patrol is loath 
to act illegally without evidence, and no 
evidence can be obtained. 
hurt. but Jalte is reorganizing as rapidly 
as may be.” 

“T still say that the Galactic Base 
should be rebuild and manned by the 
Fich,” Nine insisted. “It 
remaining Grand Headquarters there. 
and since it is both the brain of the 
peaceful conquest and the nucleus of our 
new military organization, it should not 
be subjected to any unnecessary risk.” 


is our sole 


“And you will, of course, be glad to 
take that highly important command, 
man the dome with your own people, and 
face the Lensman—if and when he comes 
—backed by the forces of the Patrol?” 

“Why ... ah no,” the Ninth 
managed. “I am of so much more use 
here—” 

“That's what we all think,” the first 
said, cynically. “While I would like 
very much to welcome that hypothetical 
Lensman here, I do not care to meet him 
upon any other planet. I really believe, 
however, that any change in our organi- 
zation would weaken it seriously. Jalte 
is capable, energetic, and is as well in- 
formed as is any of us as to the possi- 
bilities of invasion by the Lensman or 
his Patrol. Beyond asking him whether 
he needs anything, and sending him 
everything he may wish of supplies and 
of reinforcements, I do not see how he 
can improve matters.” 
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But even before the 
asked, Kinnison’s blackly 
detectable speedster was well within the 
star cluster. The guardian fortresses 
were spaced by far than Hel- 
electromagnetics had 
ether 
with 


question 
invisible, 


was 
in- 


closer 
muth’s had 
a three hundred percent overlap: 
and subether alike suffused 
vibratory fields in which nullification of 
the 
To what 


been. 
were 
detection was impossible, and ob- 
servers were alert and keen. 
avail? The speedster was nonferrous, 
intrinsically indetectable; the Lensman 
slipped through the net with cease. 
Sliding down the edge of the world’s 
black shadow he felt for the expected 
thouglit-screen, found it. 
tiously through it. and poised there 


dropped cau- 
: ob- 
This 
green world—once. It 
It had once been peo- 
pled by intelligent, urban dwellers, who 
had had roads, and 
dences of advancement. But 
had been melted down into 
of lava and slag. Cold now 
weathered ; 


serving during one whole rotation. 
had been a fair. 
had had forests. 
other evi- 
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vast 
for 


works, 
cities 
lakes 
years, 
cracked, fissured, yet to 
goon ce probing sense they told tales 

horror, revealed all too clearly the 
incredible ferocity and ruthlessness wit! 
which the conquerors had wiped out all 
the population of a world. What had 
been roads were jagged 
ravines and craters of destruction. The 
forests of the planet had been burned, 


and works 


again and again: only a few charred 
stumps remaining to mark where a few 
of the mightiest monarchs had_ stood. 


Except for the Boskonian base the planet 
was a scene of desolation and ravishment 
indescribable. 

“They'll pay for that, too, the fiends,” 


Kinnison gritted,.and directed his at- 
tention toward the base. Forbidding 


indeed it loomed; thrice a hundred 
square miles of massively banked offen- 
sive and defensive armament, with a 
central dome of such colossal mass as to 
dwarf even the stupendous fabrications 
surrounding it. Typical Boskonian lay- 
out, Kinnison thought, very much like 
Helmuth’s Grand Base. Fully as large 
and as strong, or stronger—but he had 
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cracked that one and he was pretty sure 
that he could crack this. Exploringly he 
sent out his sense of perception; nor 
was he surprised to find that the whole 
aggregation of structures was screened. 
He had not thought that it would be 
as easy as that! 

He did not need to get inside the dome 
this time, as he was not going to work 
directly upon the personnel. Inside 
the screen anywhere would do. But how 
to get there? The ground all around 
the thing was flat, as level as molten lava 
would cool, and every inch of it was 
bathed in the white glare of floodlights. 
They had observers, of course, and 
photo-cells, which were worse. 

Approach then, either through the air 
or upon the ground, did not look so 
promising. That left only underground. 
They got water from somewhere—wells, 
perhaps—and their sewage went some- 
where unless they incinerated it, which 
was highly improbable. There was a 
river over there, he’d see if there wasn’t 
a trunk sewer running into it somewhere. 
There was. There was also a place 
within easy flying distance to hide his 
speedster, an overhanging bank of 
smooth black rock. The risk of his 
being seen was nil, anyway, for the only 
intelligent life left upon the planet in- 
habited the Boskonian fortress and did 
not leave it. 

Donning his space-black, indetectable 
armor, Kinnison flew down the river 
to the sewer’s mouth. He lowered him- 
self into the placid stream and against 
the sluggish current of the sewer he 
made his way. The drivers of his suit 
were not as efficient in water as they 
were in air or in space, and in the dense 
medium his pace was necessarily slow. 
But he was in no hurry. It was fast 
enough—in a few hours he was be- 
neath the stronghold. 


He THEN began his study of the 
dome. It was like Helmuth’s in some 


ways, entirely different from it in others. 
There were fully as many firing-sta- 
tions, each with its operators ready at 
signal to energize and to direct the most 
terrifically destructive agencies known 
to the science of the time. There were 
fewer visiplates and communicators, 
fewer catwalks; but there were vastly 
more individual offices and there were 
ranks and tiers of filing cabinets. There 
would have to be; this was headquarters 
for the organized illicit commerce of an 
entire galaxy. There, in the familiar 
center, sat at his great desk Jalte the 
Kalonian, and beside him there sparkled 
the peculiar globe of force which the 
Lensman now knew was an intergalactic 
communicator. 

“Ha!” Kinnison exclaimed triuny 
phantly, if inaudibly, to himself, “the real 
boss of the outfit—Boskone—is in the 
Second Galaxy!” 

He would have to wait until that com- 
municator went into action, if it took a 
month. But in the meantime there was 
plenty to do. Those cabinets at least 
were not thought-screened, they held all 
the really vital secrets of the drug ring, 
and it would take many days to transmit 
the information which the Patrol must 
have if it were to make a one-hundred- 
percent clean-up of the whole zwilnik 
organization. 


He called Worsel, and, upon being in- 
formed that the recorders were ready, 
he started in. Characteristically, he 
began with Prellin of Bronseca, and 
memorized the data covering that wight 
as he transmitted it. The next one to 
go down upon the steel tape was Crown- 
inshield of Tressilia. Having exhausted 
all the filed information upon the or- 
ganization controlled by those two 
Regional Directors, he took the rest of 
them in order. 

He had finished his real task and had 
practically finished a detailed survey of 
the entire Base when the force-ball com- 
municator burst into activity. Know- 
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ing approximately the analysis of the 
beam and exactly its location in space, 
it took only seconds for Kinnison to tap 
it; but the longer the interview went 
on the more disappointed the Lensman 


grew. Orders, reports, discussions of 
broad matters of policy—it was simply 
a conference between two high executives 
of a vast business firm. 

“T assume from lack of mention that 
the Lensman has made no further pro- 
gress,” Eichmil concluded. 

“Not so far as our best men can dis- 
cover,” Jalte replied, carefully, and Kin- 
nison grinned like the Cheshire cat in his 
secure, if uncomfortable, retreat. It 
tickled his vanity immensely to be re- 
ferred to so matter-of-factly as the Lens- 
man, and he felt very smart and cagy 
indeed to be within a few hundred feet 
of Jalte as the Boskonian uttered the 
words. “Lensmen by the score are still 
working Prellin’s .base in Cominoche. 
Some twelve of these—human or ap- 
proximately so—have been returning 
again and again. We are checking those 
with care, because of the possibility 
that one of them may be the one we 
want, but as yet I can make no con- 
clusive report.” 

The connection was broken, and the 
Lensman’s brief thrill of elated self- 
satisfaction died away. 

“No soap,” he growled to himself in 
disgust. “I’ve got to get into that guy’s 
mind, some way or other!” 

How could he make the approach? 
Every man in the Base wore a head- 
screen, and they were mighty careful. 
No dogs or other pet animals. There 
were few birds, but it would smell very 
cheesy indeed to have a bird flying 
around, pecking at screen gencrators. 
To anyone with half a brain that would 
tell the whole story, and these folks 
were really smart. What, then? 


THERE WAS a nice spider up there in 
acorner. Big enough to do light work, 
but not big enough to attract much, if 
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attention. 


any, Did spiders have 
minds? The power pack and the 
generator set were both open, being on 
Jalte’s belt, while the screen itself was 
radiated from a collar-antenna round his 
neck. He would see what he could do. 

The spider had more of a mind than 
he had supposed, and he got into it easily 
enough. She could not really think at 
all, and at the starkly terrible savagery 
of her tiny ego the Lensman actually 
winced, but at that she had redeeming 
features. She was willing to work hard 
and long for a comparatively small re- 
turn of food. He could not 
mentality with hers smoothly, as 
could do in the case of 
greater brain power, but he could han- 
dle her after a fashion. At least she 
knew that certain actions would result 
in nourishment. 


fuse his 
he 
creatures of 


Through the insect’s compound eyes 
the 


room and all its contents were 
weirdly distorted, but the Lensman 
could make them out well enough to 
direct her efforts. She crawled along 


the ceiling and dropped upon a silken 
rope to Jalte’s belt. She could not pull 
the plug of the 
before her a gigantic metal pillar 
as immovable as the Rock of Gibraltar— 


power pack—it loomed 
eyes, 


therefore she scampered on and began 
the itself. 
She could not see the thing as a whole, 


to explore the mazes of set 


it was far a structure for 
that ; so 
was no larger than a hand, directed her 


to the first grid lead. 


too immense 


Kinnison, to whom the device 


A tiny thing, thread-thin in gross; yet 
to the insect it was an ordinary cable of 
stranded soft-metal wire. 
mandibles pried loose one of the com- 
ponent strands and with very little effort 
pulled it away from its fellows beneath 
the head of a binding screw. The strand 
bent easily, and as it touched the metal 
of the chassis the thought-screen van- 
ished. 

Instantly Kinnison insinuated his 
mind into Jalte’s and began to dig for 
knowledge. Eichmil was his chief— 
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| grubs just under 
| nole. 


Jarneven. 


insidiously 


Kinnison knew that already. His office 
was in the Second Galaxy, on the planet 
Jalte had 
ordinates so and so, 


there—co- 
courses such and 
such—Eichmil reported to Boskone— 
The Lensman Here was 
the first positive evidence he had found 
that his deductions correct—or 
even that there really was such an entity 
as Boskone! : 


been 


stiffened. 
were 


He bored anew. 

Boskone was not a single entity, but 
a council—probably of the Eich, the na- 
tives of Jarnevon—weird impressions 
of coldly intellectual reptilian monstro- 
sities, horrific, indescribable— Eichmil 
must know exactly who and where Bos- 
Jalte did not. 
finished his 
the 


kone was. 
Kinnison 
abandoned 


and 
mind as 
as he had entered it. The 
spider opened the short, restoring the 
screen to usefulness. Then, before he 
did anything else, the Lensman directed 
his small ally to a whole family of young 


research 
Kalonian’s 


of his man- 
debts, 


the cover 
Lensmen paid their 
to spiders. 


even 


Then, with a profound sigh of relief, 
he dropped down into the sewer. The 


| submarine journey to the river was made 


| without incident, 


as was the flight to.his 


speedster. Night fel, and through its 


| blackness there darted the even blacker 


| flew the 


shape which was the Lensman’s little 


ship. Out «nto intergalctic space she 
flashed, and homeward. And as _ she 


Tellurian scowled. 

He had gained much, but not enough 

by far. He had hoped to get all the 
data on Boskone, so that he could storm 
Headquarters in the van of Civilization’s 
armada, invincible in its newly-devised 
might. 
Before he could do that he 
would have to scout Jarnevon—in the 
Second Galaxy—alone. Alone? Better 
not. Better take the flying snake along. 
Good old dragon. That was a mighty 
long flit to be doing alone, and one with 
some mightly high-powered opposition 
at the other end of it. 
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